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PVERSIGHT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  1983 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  ft.  1983 

/  U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  oif  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 

OF  TWp  COMMIITEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  ReSOURCI-:;\  ^ 

'     I  Washington,  D,C 

The  Huhcommitlee  met  aft  10;22  a.m.,  in  room  SD-430,  Dirksen 

Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford  (chairnjan  of  the 

subcommitue)  Dfresiding. 
Present:  S^h&tors  Stafford,  Pell,  and  Metzenbaum.      ^  ^ 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  STAFFORD 

Senator  Stafford.  The  Subcommittee  ^on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities  will  please  come  to  order. 

Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Humanities 
convenw  the  fifth  of  its  oversight  hearings  ori  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act.  The  first  four  hearings,  held  last  winter,  focused  respec- 
tively on  the  Federal  role  in  vocational  education  generally,  on 
public-private  sector  cooperation,  the  question  of  governance,  and, 
finally,  on  underserved  populations. 

'  This  session  will  have  a  broader  focus.  In  addition  to  reviewing 
various  issues  in  vocational  education  research,  the  subcommittee 
will  delve  into  cooperative,  or  worksite,  education  and  vocational 
education  in  correctional  institutions.  This  latter  subject  is  of  deep 
personal  interest  to  my  colleague  ajid  predecessor  as  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 

The  emphasis  on  vocational  research  within  programs  of  nation- 
al significance  is  well  known.  Therefore,  a  special  panel  has  been 
asked  to  present  testimony  on  this  topig  and  to  recommend  to  this 
subcommittee  goals  for  further  research  policy.  Also,  because  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  recent  contract  award  for  the  Nation- 
al Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  that  issue  this  morning. 

At  this  point,  this  Senator  wants « to  underscore  to  all  interested 
parties  that  vocational  research  is  of  larger  importance  than  any 
one  contract  award  or  any  one  institution.  Therefore,  any  determi- 
nation by  this  subcommittee  will  be  made  with  an  eye  toward' 
maximizing  research  equality  and  its  effect  on  vocational  students. 

It  is  the  belief  of  this  Senator  that  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Governmient  is  to  provide  equality  in  and  access  to  educa- 
tion. Two  of  our  witnesses  are  well  known  for  their  awareness  of* 
(fhe  need  for  quality  vocational  education  in  correctional  institu- 
tions. In  discussing  educational  opportunities  for  tha  incarcerated. 


they  .will  be  speakfrig  directly  to  a  fundamentaJ  interest^of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Finally^  cooperative  education  offers  much  promise  idf  wedding 
together  classroom  instructjoc  with  worksite  experience.  As  niore 
and  more  attention  i^;  given  to  pubUc-pri\»ate  sector  cooperation,  od^ 
.  t.peratlVe  education  ♦offers  it^al  promise  for  improving  vocational 
traini/ig.  Yet,  there  are  many  facets  to  buildin^^  an  effective  cooper- 
ative experience.  Therefore,  our  two  witnesses  who  will  address 
this  iBsue  will  provide  an  important  service  for  our  deliberations* 
And  I  am  delight^  that  Senator  Pell  is  here, 
^Senatpr,*  do  you  ^      ^^n  opening  statement? 
'Senator  Peu^  Tht  -^  ^ou,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do. 
Thafnk  yx>u  for  including  the  subject  of  correctional  education  in 
toda/s  agenda*  For  several  years,  the  deplorable  state  of  education 
in  x)ur  Nation's  prison)  has  been  a  very  deep/concern  to^all  of  us, 
I  am  appalled  that  we  spend  about  $15,000  a  year  juat  to  keep  a 
yourig  man  in  prison.  That  is  more  than  it  costa  to  send  that  same 
young  man  to  Harvard,  Yale-,  or  any  of  our  more  expensive  univer- 
sities a  year  Nationally,  this  amounts  to  over  $8  billion  each  year 
And  of  that  amount,  less  than  2  .percent  is'spent  on  vocational  edu- 
cation and  related  programs.  The  other  98  percent  is  spent  simply 
on  warehousing.        *  ^ 

We  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  money  just  to  keep  a  person  in 
prison.  We  spend  almost  nothing  to  rehabilitate  that  person.  And 
the  result  is  a  tragedy.  We  have  a  revolving  prison  door  through 
which  a  person  leaves  ill-equipped  to  become  a  respectable  citizen, 
and  more  often  than  not,  quickly  goes  back  to  prison. 

Upward  of  three^iuarters,  75  percent  of  offenders  released  from 
prison  each  year  will  return  to  crime.  And  as  many  as  half,  50  per- 
cent, will  return  to  prison  within  1  *year. 

This  is  a  national  iisgrace,  and  one  that  we  do  have- the  ability 
tSo  atf  least  modify  and  change.  Pending  before  us  on  the  committee 
!.^is  S,  625,  the  Federal  Correctional/  Ecjiucation  Assistance  Act,  It 
would  authorize  $25  million  a  year  for  S  years  for  grants  to  State 
education  agencies  for  education  programs  for  criminal  offenders 
in  correctional  inl^titutions. 

Congressman  John  Conyers  has  introduced  an  identical  bill,  H,R, 
3684f  on  the  Ho\ise  side,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the  Con- 
gressman is  here  to  testify  this  morning, 

In^^add^tion,  we  have  two  witnesses  whose  experience  and  accom- 
plishments in  this  field  have  brought  well-deserved  national  recog- 
nition, Re^  John  Erwin,  an  ex-offender  hipiself  and  forn^er  chap- 
lain at  the  Cook  County  Jail,  He  will  be  accompanied  by  a  longtime 
friend  of  the  committee,  D;*.  Lane  Murray,  suj)ei^ntendent  of  the 
Windham  School  District  in  Hunts vi  lie,  Tex,  That  is  the  correction- 
al school  district  in  Texas  which  enjoys  the  same  rank  and  status 
as  any  local  school  district  in  that  State  except'  that  its  sole  man- 
date is  to  look  after  the  educational  needs  of  the  incarcerated, 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  be  able  to'  work  some 
of  these  ideas  into  ttie  legislation  before  us  and  into  legislation  that 
will  pasf.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  administration  will  show  an 
interest  in  this,  as  I  belieVe  it  does,  I  know  Secretary  Bell  and  I 
nave  had  several  discussions  on  this  matter.  He  personally  realizes 


it  is  importanf,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  administrdtion  might 

move  in  this  direction. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  "  • 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator  PeHv,  . 
At  this  point,  without  objection,  the  Chair  want^  to  place  into 
'  the  record  a  statement  by  Senator  Hatch,  chairman  of  the  full  com-  ' 

mittee,  a  letter  to  Senator  Quayle  fi^om  Purdufe  University,  and  a 

statement  of  Senator  Christopher  Dodd. 

[The  follov^ing  were  received  for  the  record:] 

i 

PREPARED  STATEMENT  OF  SENATOR  HATCH 

Senator  Hatch.  I  qpmmend  Senator  Stafford  for  his  commitment 
to  insuring  a  quality  vocational  education  system  and  a  strong  re-  • 
searcfi  base  which  car)  be  utilized  by  programs.  Hearings  such  as 
th  is  will  hopefully  contribute  toward  a  progressive  and  timely  voca- 
.tional  education  reauthorization. 

The  need'for  relevant  research  which  is  practical  and  deals  with 
innovative  approaches  to  .current  issues  aYid  curriculum  develop* 
ment  is  critical.  No  longer  can  we  affor^  to  have  duplication  of  ef- 
forts in  the  research  field.  Orte  cooperative  effort  to  ''invent  the 
wheel"  is  sufficient— the  dissemination  of  the  results  to  all  States 
shoyld  then  follow  in  an  efficient  and  productive  manner.  We  must 
ank  the  question  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  how  can  we  ^ 
improve  research  efforts  to  meet  the  challenges  of  providing  a  pro- 
ductive, qualified  work  force 

I  exiiress^  my  appreciatic  to  the  witnesses  today  for  providing 
testimony  which  will  be  important  as  we  deal  with  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  vocational  ediyjation.  As  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  I 
am  concerned  that  we  continue  programs  which  have  proven  effec- 
tive such  as  cooperative  education  and  expand  programs  in  areas 
where  there  is  an  increasing  need,  correctional  institutions  afi^n 
example.  Cooperative  Education  is  a  viable  link  between  the  voca- 
tional classroom  and  business  and  industry.  It  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress has  data  to  support  how  these  programs  ajldre^s  pational  pri- 
orities, as  well  as,  approaches  to  improve  them. 

QuEOTioNS  FO}i  Witnesses  From  Senatpk  Hatch  * 

<  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR.  ' 

1.  ('oni^re««man  Oonyers.  I  arn  nensitive  to  your  concerns,  yet  J  am  also  sensitive 
to  the  number  of  students  who  are  on  waiting  hs(s  to  enroll  in  Viable  vocational 
education  programs^  Without  additional  financial  resources*  ho\/  can  vocational  edu- 
cation be  made  available  to  the  incarcerated? 

PANEL  I— RESEARCH  FANEL 

1.  A  major  challenj^e  is  effective  dissemination  of  research  findinKs  and  project 
niaterial.s.  What  is  the  most  effective  method  to  solve  this  problem?  Explain  ♦the 
merits  qjt  liabilities  of  a  regional  structure  as  a  solution  to  dissemination. 

J  PANEL  n— /^ORKEfTIONS/COOPEHATIVE  EDUCATION 

1  What  are  creative  ways  tot^^ain  support  from  the  private  sector  for  cooperative 
education  progrants? 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  quality  cooperative  education  projfram?  Are 
t he r<^  established  standards  which  are  followed  bjf  a  majority  of  cooperative  educa* 
tion  programs?  (Provide  examples) 
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STATEWIDE  TECHNOLOGY  ^ 
SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOiOCY    '  ^ 


Ociober  U,   I9»3  , 


Hon.  3.  Danforih  Quuyle  , 
Senuie  of  The  United  Sluies' 
U*>lk  Hart  Syndic'  Olhue  Duildir\g 
Washington,  f>>"  20510 

Dear-vScnator  Quayle: »  * 

As  you  arc  awarr  I  served  Jor  ihirlrcn  years  as  executive  director  of  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edyf  ation,   I  recently  assumed  a  leader- 
ship role  at  Purdue  University,  one  which  will  permit  me  to  draw  upon  my  former 
rolo  whHe  providing  statewide  leadership  lor  technology  education.   During  my 
tenure  as  executive  director,  I  had  the  honor  and. responbibility  of  serving  on  the 
boaftl  of  directors  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  , 
Education,  and  the  National  Vocational  Education  Professional  Development 
Consortium,  Inc.   Additionally,  I  served  as  secretary,  vice-president,  and  president 
of  T>oth  organizations,   For  the  past  three  years  I  chaired  the  Association's  task 
forv'c  on  federal  legislation*  Havmg  serVed  in  these  various  capacities,  \  feel 
qualified  to  speak  with  credibility  for  myself,  other  directors  and  related  groups 
to  A  variety  of  conditions  and  concerns  whit:h  affect  vocational  and  technical, 
education  both  in  Indiana  and  the  Nation  at  large.   I  would  like  to  concern  my 
comments  for  tin?  moment Vith  th^  research  and  development  enterprise  specific 
to  vocational  education  in  the  United  States.   I  would  ask  at  the  oulset  ttiat  you 
submit  my  remarks  as  part  of  the  record  to  the  Senate  sub-coinmittec  hearings 
on  vocational  education  research  and  development  whicM  I  understand  are  scheduled 
lor  October  18,  1983. 

For  the  past  eighteen  years  the  capacity  of  vocational  and  technical  education 
across  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by       work  of  an  institution 
which  operates  as  the  nation's  locus  of  research  and  de»  '  "^ment  related  to  the 
interplay  between  edu(  ation  and  employment.   Six  yec  ^at  institution  was 

designated  offuially  14s  the  National  Center  lor  Uesearc     .    .national  Education 
although  It  had  fulfilled  thi^t  role  dc  facto  for  several  years  previous  to  this  desig- 
nation.      ' '  ^ 

The  employinem  related  education  and  training  enterprise  in  the  UniteW  States  is 
largo  and  complex.    Ihe  inultif  ac  eted  problems  and  challenges  it  addresses  are 
.critical  to  tiie  economic  stabiluy  and  growth  of  the  Nation  and  the  welfare  of  its 
c  itizens,   Such  respons^i)iliiy  requires  a  strong,  well-equipped,  and  centralized  capac- 
ity to  fulfill  thosi»  research  and  development  requirenients  that  can  contribute  to 
the  deveWpment  of  a  well  trained,  productive  work  force  and  a  healthy  economy. 


OFflCt  Of  THE  DrAN 
V)uth  Campus  (!outU  A 
We^l  Lafayette.  Indiana  47<X)7 
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Hon,  1.  D.niU»»rth  Quaylo 
CV  tobcr  II,  1983 
pii^c  two 


rroni  fny  prrspct:tt\ r  this  rapat  ity  oxists  in  thr  lorin  ol  \hv  National  CiM\tor  lor 
RrNCarch  ifi  Voi\itional  tdiiration,  lo(.itod  at  Tiic  Ohio  Stato  limvrrKity  in  Col- 
umbus, duo*   I  tind  that  organi/^ation  to  be  proactiv<»,  respoiisivo,  and  credible. 
It  pcrlorms  work  ol  hi|',h  quality  both  clln  KMitiy  and  oflci  tivrly.   Ono  of  the 
salient  attributes  which  onhanros  the  National  Center's  responsiveness  is  the  cen- 
trali/c'd^nature  ol  its  operation,  "^s  ^  tentrali/od  researc  h  and  deveiopinent  agency, 
Its  role  jifid  lun(  tions  arr»  addressed  in  an  ext'eedin^ly  cost-e!le(  tive  and  artic  ulated 
lashiorh-  We  in  the  states  prolM  from  the  rross-LTtili/ation  and  interlace  between 
'  ami  amon^  ftu'  National  Center's  desj^nated  lunctions.    Those  lunctions  cru  lude: 
apphecl  researc  h,  development,  planning;,  evaluation,  dissemination  and  utilization, 
leadership  development,  and  (  learm|;tK)use  responsibilities  as  well.    I  strongly  iir^c 
that  the  leutrali/ed  Icatiire  ol  this  researrh  and  development  orj;afii/ation  be  pro- 
tc*  ted.    Otherwise  the  lull  ran^'.e  o\  benefits  available  to  the  various  state*,  and 
lural  de.tru  ts  will  bt;  Iragnientod  and  diminisned  at  a  time  in  our  history,  when 
fhey  are   most  needed. 

T^ie  ran^i*  of  bem^fits  o\  whu  h  I  s|>eak  are  indeed  worthy  of  note.    For  example, 
I  t  ailed  upon  the  National  Center*'-  expertise  ifi  planning  and  evaluatior^  to  assist 
{tw  in  lorinul,^tin>;  rerommendations  to  the  j-overnor  as  t^i  the  role  ol  va(  tjonal- 
let  hfu<\i|  edu(  ation  in  state  educational  and  ei  onomir  development.   The  N,;tionar 
Center's  leadership  development  lum  tion  has  assisted' state  and  local  agencies  and 
institutions  ifi  Indiana  to  bi'tter  provide  short  term  skill  training  for  business  jnd 
nuiustry.   Turlher,  the  c  apa(  ity  ot  some  ol  our  institutions  to  establisli  advisory 
atjd  lechfural,  comrrHttees  and  use  them  more  effe<  tively  has  been  in^riMSod  through 
efforts  of  the  National  Center's  leadership  lunrtion.   All  th.e  states  have  prolited 
bvMhe  National  Center's  iiiMMtives  in  lostermg  Kononur  development.    Its  div-erii- 
UTalion  aiKj  utilization  syste...  enablt's  ready  acress/to  the  latest  •ntormation  on 
vipually  any  topu  related  to  education  and  work.   This  engenders  a  sign:lu.ant 
linan»  Ml  savings  to  the  states  as  it  serves  to  substantially  reduce  unnecessary  di»t)li- 
tatiwti  of  elfort,  which  otherwise  would  most  likely  occur. 

Although  1  hanging  technology,  econo.uK  di'VelopUK'nt,  entrepreneurship,  and  deler^se 
preparedness  are  important  areas  ^>l  inquiry  and  deveU^nient  at  the  National  Center, 
the  orgamzation  (  ontinm»s  to  maintain  a  vtsiUh'  leaderslup  posture  m  areas  of  eq\iity, 
act  ess,  and  spei  lal  needs  populations.    This  haS  been  of  grea\  benefit  to  the  s4^tes 
in  their  contifuj(>d  efforts  to  address  these  important  areas  of  ^-oncern.  ^ 

I  should  fu  te  tluit  it  has  beenwny  observation  and  experieiu  e  that  the  relationships 
between  the  Niitionai  C!enter  ahd  state  f)ire(  tors  of  vocational  education,  their     *  * 
key  stall,  iii\ivi'CSIty /c  ollege  «,ese.ir(  hers,  and  local  adrnmistrators  has  been  one 
ot  healthy,  positive  tensu)i\,  contnu  tive  i  ritu  isrn  and  a<lvi(  (.'.    Tlu'  exe(  utive  dire(  tor 
ol  the  Natiotial  (!enter  at  tively  seeks  candid  inpift  and  'assessment  Irom  ttiese  fon- 
stituen(  ii;s  regarding  ideas  tor  luture  work,  lines  of  inquiry,  products,  and  services. 
I.ftorts  to  remain  t  Icse  to  ttie  "customer"  and  their  subsequent  tieba<'ks  into  planning, 
rese.irt  h,  <ie\e|opmi'nt,'*arKi  leadership  devi-lopmiMit  is  an  ifnportant  dimension  ol  the 
NaliofMl  Center's  relatiorisfup  with  these  grouj>s,  and  is  grounded  upon  metual  trust 
and  tontnuHis  critn  al  appraisal.    An  exainple'ol  tlie  ri»liaiu  e  on  and  (  onful^n(  e  placed 
in  the  Natinr)til  I'enter  by  the  Nation's  leadership  in  vo<  atiofial  edui  ation,  arid  an 
expressu>M  el  the  ru'ed  lor  its  (  apa(  it>  is  lound  in  the-  attached  leUer  and  resolution 
to  Senator  Cl'ules,  dated  September  2'*,  IViSl. 
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Hon.  1,  Ddnfurt!^  Quayie 
paj;c  threy 

I  t  all  for  continuing;,  reljnin^,  and  sti  (Mi^thorun^  our  fxistin^  ri'sfardi  .ind  dfvrl- 
opnient  t  aparity  in  vck  ational  cfjuration.   If^  so  doin|;,  I  ur^:c  thai  Uic  National 
Center  (or  RoM^arch  \\\  Vtx  atronal  tdw(  ation  bo  fundod  in  surh  .1  way  that  its 
important  work  is*la(  ilitatcd  in  rvny  nunnvr  posstblo.    It  would  soom  roasonablc 
that  a  national  rt'scarch  and  (jovolopinent  institution  ot  stny  type  fuvf  si^nilirant 
discretion  in  choosing  and  lollow^ing  lines  oi  inquiry  it  dcttTfniru's  throu^li  ri'soarcl^ 
and  needs  assessment  at  tivities,    I  would  also  suj'^est  that  it  seems  reasonable 
that  a  nationalresearc  h  renter  be  per  nut  ted  to  collect  t^at  data  it  requires 'to 
appropriately  engaj»e  ifi  research  and  development  which  is  m  the  best  interest 
o\  the  Nation,  and  the  states  as  well.  ^ 

It  has  been  my  observation  and  it  is  ftiy  uiuVr standing  that  the  National  Center 
has  been  (  onstrained  to  su(  h  an  extent  by  Federal  re^ulatrons  and  inordinate 
review  and  audit  intrusions  that  is  has  become  dmost  impossible  to  maintain 
With  intej'rity  ^  proj'rarii  ol  resear<  li  that  employs  even  tlie  basic,  accepted  *» 
tectimques  and  procedures  lor  (  ondu(  tm]^  social  st  lence  researc  h.   In  nty  judg- 
ment, these  restric^ons  ai^d  inirusipns  ou^ht  to  be  stibjert  to  objective  srrut^iny 
and  the  situation  alleviated  without  delay,    As  ankxare.ple  ol  the  i?h3rdinate 
review  brouj^fjt  to  bear  on  the  National  Center,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  attached 
resolutiop  refers  to  an  "evaluation"  of  the  National  Center  ro.ulurted  by  an  a};rncy  , 
known  as  Te<  hnassof  lates;  an  'VvaUiaiion"  which  I  undef*stitnd  did  not  iiu  hide  in 
Its  desif'n  either  a  visit  to  the  Nation  Center,  interviews  with  any  of  its  staff,  * 
or  contact  with  its  "consufners". 

That  fa<  t*t  o\  our  profession  tt^at  is  (  onc  erru-d  witti  einployrnent  relatt'd  researt  h 
and  du\i:Joprncnt  iiecdv  to  be  str«-nj^the*ted  ^<id  periiuttt»d  to  v^et  on  with  !ht*  int-  • 
portant  work  that  needs  to  b<'  done.    An  itnportant  federal  role  would  be  to 
facilitate  this  pri,K  ess,    I  liope  Xo  lontinue  to  benefit  by  and  appropriately  in- 
llueiu  r  the  Mork  of  the  National  Ceiiter  for  Research  in  Vorational  Lducation 
and  would  ask  the  follow mj; -rei  ornniendations  be  seriously  co^!>idered: 

-C:ontinue  to  provide  strong;  stip|x>rt  for  the  National  Center  lor  Kesearth 
in  \VH\itional  liduration  at  the  CMuo  State  llmversity  throu^'h  a  lon^  term 
^rafJt  form  of  procHiTtMiicnt,  rather  than  the  contrat  t  made  | 

-Prv?vi(l«'  tfie  NatioiKil  C«'nter  \Mth  tfie  :Jis(  retioJi  ne(  t'ssary  to  enj^a^e  in 
lines  oi  Inquiry  it  idenrdies  as  appropriate  and  ne(  e'sary  ^ 

-Pernut  the  Vativ^rui  Ct»nter  to  »  oUjm  t  tJ»e  data  it  must  colie<,t  to  fulfill 
Its  reseiirch  obligations  witl)  s(  lentUic  injej^rity 

*  -Assurt^  thatnall  Vnttatives  hinded  throu>;h  dist  refionar>  pro|*»<  t  funds  are 
an  extension  of  tl)e  National  Center's  fuin  tiun,s  and  iictivities  aftd,  or  at 
a  ffunirnum,  are  <  oordinat<'d  with  those*  funetions  and  at  tisities 
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-Providf  the  NatiDiuil  Center  with  tiu»  lrt'<HK)iii  it  must  lM\t'  to  t«ill) 
r    vt  Conjure  SSI  tvia  I  intent  with  regard  t*o  its  jriiindtitod  { urn  t  ions 
*  t 

-Ufstorc  U)  tifr  Niilii)nal  Cnitfrls  advisory  (*ou(if  d  a  stati*.  director  i>l 
vH»  ational  rduc  ation  as  requested  in  the  attached  letter  to  Sec  retary 
hell,  luly  6.  m2  ^ 

As  !iifiditi|»' availability  lor  state  and  loc  al  vcn  atiofial  ix^ut  ation  program  iriiprovernent 
has  bftonie.  rrureasin^ly  limited  in  rtM.ent 'years,  tliL'ir  ib  a  hci^litened  rieed  lor  a 
National  Center  that  funrtions  to  provide  programs,  products  aruJ  services  that  arc* 
resj>^>nSlv<'  both  in  terrn^  o!  tunc  and  need  to  state  and  local  vocational  education 
program  requirenvc.us. 


Siru  erely, 

Wm  K#  Gefitrv 
Direc  ti)r  of  Purdue 
Statewide  Technology 
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^>  Statement  of  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd 

^  E()ucatfon  Subcommittee  Hearing 

•'Oversight  of  Vocational  Education''  'r* 

October  18,  19*3  * 

Re/^cnt  surveyji- show  that  approximately  $7  billion  was  spent 
during  the  1980-81  school  year  for  various  vocational  education 
prof^rams.     In  addition,  these  same  reports  reveal  that  approximately 
.16  million  persons  were  enrolled  in  some  type  of  voc  ed  course. 

For  many  ot  these  students,  voc  ed  is  the.  only  targeted 
preparation  or  training,  received  before  entering  the  job  market. 

Concern  and  debate  recently  has  accelerated  over  a  wide  range 
of  education  programs  Vmd  curricula  in  the  nation's  schools.  The 
debate,  however,  has  b^en  particularly  Intense  in  the  areas  of  voc  ed. 

Should  more  science  and  math  courses  be  included  in  voc  ed 
projirams?    How  much  computer  proficiency  is  required  or  desirable 
for  entry  in  today's  job  market?    What  kind  of  technological  voc 
ed  program?!  .ire  needed  to  develop  those  specific  skills  reauired 
in  today's  changing  high  e'ech  workplace?    Are  all  students,  regard- 
less of  gender,  family  Income,  race,  national  heritage  or  physical 
^i.  capabilities,  being  j'.lven  equal  access  and  encouragement  to  oar- 

tlcipate  in  voc  ed  nrograms? 


The  national  interest  requires  that -b^isiness .  education,  aid 
.Government  leaders  cooperate  to  Identify  and  fulfill  their  appro- 
priate roles  In  answtAin^  these  questions  and  in  promoting  reljvanx^.- 
quality  voc  education. 
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^he  following  are,  In  j»y  opinion,  some  areas  where  leadership 
by  the  federal  government  Is  appropriate. 

programs  designed  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped  and  young  people 

with  limited  proficiency  In  the  English  language 
-    programs  structured  specifically  for  adults  who  need  addition 

training  or  retraining  ^ 

co-op  education  programs. 

I  would  like  to  conmient  briefly  on  the  necessity  for  a  strong 

federal  role  In  some  of  these  areas. 

First,  disadvantaged  and  limited  Engllsh-prof Iclont  youth. 

Demographic  trend ^data  show  that  at  the  same  time  the  national 

growth  In  population  Is  declining  the  numbers  of  disadvantaged  and 

limited  English  •proficient  youth-are  Increasing*     Some  of  these 

students  are  financially  unable  or  academically  unprepared  to  take 

advantage  of  many  post  secondary  liberal  arts  or  highly  specialized 

prograraa.     Federal  support  for  voc  ed  programs  for  these  students  In 

secondary  and  post  .secondary  Institutions  can  provide  them  with  skills 
« 

needed  for  meaningful  employment.     In  this  context,   therefore,  federal 
support  for  voc  ed  Is  an  Investment  In  the  economic  and  social 
future  of  the  nation. 

Second,  special  training  and  retraining  adult  programs.  Many 
occupational ly-dlsp laced  adults  are  a  major  part  of  the  current  9.3% 
unemployed  persons.     These  Individuals  have  good  employment  skills 
In  certain  job  areas.     However,  thesd  skills  have  often  becone  ob- 
solete In  today's  techFiologlcal  marketplace.    Voc  ed,  through  special 
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adult  programs  can  assist  thtse  persons  In  developing  new  job  ^ 
skills  relevant  to  today's  industrial  needs.     Special  atult  voc 
ed  can  help  these  ambitious  citizens  make  the  transition  from  un- 
employment and  welfare  rolls  to  productive  jobs  and  company  payrolls.* 

Third,  co-op  education.    Educational  institutions  and  in- 
dustrial firms  can  work  jointly,  with  necessary  finanical  assistance 
?Hpm  the  federal  government,  to  sponsor  cooperative  ed  programs. 
These  programs  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  incorporate 
fc«nuine  work  experieace  with  study  and  gain  specific  technical 
expertise  while  completing  basic  education  requirements.     This  "hands- 
fti**  practical  experience  coupled  with  fundamental  acadbmic  preparation 
can  often  provide  the  necessary  link  between  theory  and  experience 
to  prepare  students  for  av.iil^ble  industrial  positions. 

In  «>ddition,  expertise  gained  as  a  result  of  voc  ed  has  assisted 
many  persons  in  crossing  previously  segregated  employment  gender 
lines.     For  example,  women  have  become  electricians  and  bricklayers 
while  more  men  are  entering  such  areas  as  health,  food  and  trans- 
portation support  services. 

Voc  ed,  in  my  opinion,  will  become  even  more  important  as 
requirements  for  new  and  changing  industrial  positions  increasingly 
mandate  workers  make  frequent  professional  transitions    and  job  changes. 

Voc  ed  is  an  excellent  channel  whereby  workers  can  develop  those 
required  job  skills.    Congress  has  an  important  rcsponsihiiity  to 
provide  leadorsjiip  and  support  In  keeping  voc  ed  viable  and  .ivailable 
to  students  of  all  ages.     In  doinp,  t.o,  we  can  enhance  career  * 
opportunities  for  many  Americans  and  help  ensure  national  economic 
stability. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Now,  let  me  join  Senator  Pell,  Mr.  Ck)pyers,  in 
welcoming  you  here  at  this  point  as  our  leadofT  witness.  We  know 
of  your  interest  in  this  subject.  We  are  grateful  that  you  have  been 
willing  to  come  over.  And  we  apologize  for  the  roUcall  interrupting 
our  getting  started.  I  think  you  will  understand  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
•    IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CoNYER^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  delighted 
and  honored  to  be  here  before  you  and  Senator  Pell,  whose  long- 
standing concern  'for  correctional  education  is  similar  to  our  own. 
And  I  am  very  honored  to  be  before  this  committee. 

As  the  author  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  holiday  bill,  I  am  mor^ 
than  generously  inclined  to  wait  as  long  as  is  necessary  for  the  im- 
portant activities  that  are  pending  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  will  be  on 
the  Senate  side  quite  awhile  today. 

But  this  is  a  very  important  subcommittee  hearing,  one  that  has 
brought  a  great  cheer  to  many  of  our  friends,  particularly  to  Dr. 
Osa  Coffey,  the  executive  director  of  the  Correctional  Education 
Association,  Who^sits  next  to  me  here.  She  has  alerted  me  to  the 
text  of  the  1^81  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- ' 
tional  Education  v  hich  you  will  recall  recommended  that  Congress 
include  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  reauthorization!,  language 
and  policy  assuring  the  access  of  correctional  institutions  to  fund* 
ing  and  services  under  all  the  provisions  of  the  act«  and  additional 
legislation  that  would  upgrade  and  expand  correctional  educational 
resources.  We  are  proposing  that  the  funds  be  administered  by  a 
State  agency  rather  than  directly  sent  to  correctional  agencies,  and 
thU^he  U.S.  Department  of  Education  establish  an  Office  of  CoV 
rectional  Education. 

That  idea  has  been  turned  into  legislation.  And  it  is  our  hope 
that  the  bill  Senator  Pell  has  introduced,  and  that  I  have  intro- 
duced on  the  House  with  35  of  my  colleagues,  will  have  an  inpact 
on  your  subcommittee,  sir.  ^  ^'  ^  

You  are  very  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  would  accomplish  at 
least  several  purposes  by  authorizing  a  fixed  amount  of  money,  $25 
million  annually,  for  a  3-year  period  for  the  implementation  of  a 
number  of  correctional  education  programs  with  emphasis  on  voca- 
'  tional  education  and  training*  That  would  also  include  basic  educa- 
tion, transitional  services,  such  as  counseling  and  Job  placement, 
and  cooperative  programs  with  private  industry  for  on-the-job 
training*  j 

The  program  with  private  industry  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  And  the  funds  wbuld  be  distributed  to  the 
State  agencies  in  all  States*  ; 

So  we  come  here,  it  seems  to  me,  with  a  very  clear  mandate  that 
corresponds  with  a  lot  of  our  experience,  by  the  way,  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  terms  of  getting  correctional  education  to  these  * 
sorely  neglected  people  in  our  population  and  in  our  country,  some 
600,000  inmates  of  Federal,  State  and  local  institutions,  some  2  mil- 
lion plus  people  who  are  at  any  given  time  under  some  form  of  joi  - 
^  rectional  supervision*  And  so  I  would  say  that  the  Nation  has  a 
great  stake  in  the  future  of  its  inmate  population  since  95  percent 
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of  all  imnates  return  to  society  within  a  few  years,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  released  offenders  wind-up  back  in  our  jails  and  prisons. 

And  so  what  we  are  doing  here  today  collectively  is  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  objective  of  merely  segregating  offenders  from  society 
and  downplaying  their  future  needs  upon  release'  is  neither  work- 
able nor  desirable.  And  so  perhaps  the  time  nas  come  under  your 
**leadership  for  Congress  to  make  a  solid  commitment  to  inmate  re- 
habilitation with  the  expectation  that  upon  release  the  great  ma- 
jority of  inmates  will  have- acquired  some  skills  and  training  and- 
knowledge  that  will  prepare  them  for  employment  upon  their  re- 
lease. We  know  the  profile  of  many  of  those  who  are  incarcerated: 
P«or,  undereducated,  lacj5;ing  in  substantial  skills,  or  \j'ork  experi- 
ence. Forty-seven  perceht  are  black.  Sixty-three  percent  have  never 
fipished  high  school.  Nearly  half  were  unemployed  at  the  time  t)f 
their  arrest.  And  more  than  a  few  are  learning  disabled. 

And  yet  correctional  institutions  offer  very  few  opportunities  for 
their  educfttion  an^d  training,  for  the  acquiring  of  marketable  job 
skills.  Eight  States-r-and  you  will  be  hearing  more  about  this— 
have  created  correctional  school  districts  so  that  money  can  be 
moved  directly  into  those  districts  for  those  purposes. 

And  we  have  had  a  report  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  GAO 
who  stated  that  most  States  could'  use  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  help  improve  (Curriculum  materials  and  implementatfon  of  edu- 
cation training  programs  in  their  correctional  institutions.  But, 
more  than  that,  we  know  that  the  Federal  Government  serves  as  a 
focus  to  lead  and  direct  thfe  States  in  these  activities.  And  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  with  other  leaders  such  bs  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Burgei*,  who  has  long  championed 
correctional  education  and  has  recently  stated  that  without  any 
,  positive' change,  including  learning  marketable  skills,  a  depressing 
'  number  of  inmates  will  return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  their  releasfe. 
One  small  but  practical  positive  step  is  the  intfoduction  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  programs  for  all  inmates. 

And  so  the  legislation  that  Senator  Pell  and  I  are  sponsoring  car- 
ries 9ut  the  recommendations  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  and  I  think  it  \i  a  very  modest  beginning. 
And  l  urge  that  the  subcommittee  consider  under  the  means  that 
they  regard  as  most  appropriate  to  set-aside  funds  in  the  reauthor- 
ized vocational  educational  bill  that  would^  mandated  tor  correc- 
tional education  in  the  jails  and  prisons  of  the  country. 

And  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  begin  the  discussion  on  this 
matter.  ^ 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.,Conyers  follows:] 
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Testi.-^ony  of  The  Hon.   J  ohn^  Cony  e  r  s  t  Jr^ 
before   the   Senate  Subc.   on  Education,   Arta  and  Humanities 
»    October  16,  1983 

/) 

The  Need  for  Correctional  Education 


Mr.   Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcoromit t ee^  I  an  honored  to 
appear  before  you. today,   along  with  the  distinguished  Executive* 
Director  of   the  Correctional  Education  Association,   Dr.  Osa 
Coffey,  as  well  as  Dr.   Lane  Murray,   the  Association's  Pr^isident 
and   Superintendent   of  the  Windham  Correctional  Sch-:ol  District 
in  Texas,   and  Rev.    John   Erwln,    founder  of   the  pioneering 
Pace  Program  for  correctional  education. 

It   also  Is  fcy  privilege  to  be  the  Hou»e  sponsor  of  the  Federal  * 
Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act    (H.R.    3684j),   designed  and 
first   introduced  In   the  Senate  by'  our  esteemed  colli'«igue.  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,    to  provide   inmates  with  the  training  and  education 
necessary  l^or  t^h em  to  lead  productive   lives  In  society. 

All   of   us  are  brought   together  out  of   a  deep  concern   for  a  sorely 
nei'.lected  t^roup  of  Amer  lean  s--  ^  he  more  than  600,000  Inmates  of 
Federal,    State,    and   local   correctional    Ins t 1 t u t lonb'  and  the  even 
lar^eT   group,   estlrnated  at   2.2  million   Ind  1  v  idua  1    ,  '  who  are' at 
any  given  time  under  some  form  of  correctional  supervision. 

The   Subcommittees  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  that   1  have 
chaired  held  a  number  of  hearings   in  the  past  several  years 
on   the  relationship  between  crit^e  and  unemployment.   The  record 
of   these  hearings  has  forcefully  demonstrated  the  recurring 

f 
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,llnk  between  unemployment,   the  lad  of  job  ekpcrlence  and 
Ch€  absence  of  employable  skills ,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
perslscencv>  and  Increase  of  criminal  behavior,  on  the  other* 
The  (failure,  by  and  large,  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
mcnts  and  of  correctional   institutions  to  make  available  to 

« 

inmates  adequate  correctional  education  figures ' prominent ly 
in  this  equation.  >^  ^  * 

The  nation  has  a  great  stakc'ln  the  future  of  Its  inmate  popu- 
lation since  95Z  of  all  inmates  return  to  society  after  serving 
an  average  sentence  of  i  to  3  years.   Yet,   tragically,   some  60X 
of  released  o f f cnder s^ wind  up  back  in  the  Jails  and  prisons* 

I  am  here  to  suggest  that  a' relatively  modest  *  ommitrcent  of 
additional  resources  to  train  and  educate  inmaics  so  that  they 
would  he  employment  ready  apon  release  A^ould  go  a   long.,xay  toward 


their  rchabll  Itettlon.   In  particula^,   the  nandatlng  of^ocational 
education  funds'  for  Inmates, ^as  part  of  the  r cau t hovza 1 1  o n  of 
the  Vpcational  Education  Act,  also  would  reduce  th/^trcmendous 
fiscal  and  social  costs  that  accompany  Incarceration  and  recidl- 
v^lsm*   These  costs  not  only  include  the  hlllloos  o'f  dollars  spent 
to  nnlntaln  and  expand  correctional  facilities,   but  also  the 
costs  of  public  nssistancc  to  Inmate  families  and  the  costs 
to  society  of   the  social  disorder  that  criminal  behavior  generates 

At  the  present  time,   the  correctional  system,   that  embraces  561 
Stato  prisons,   49  Federal   facilities,   3,500  local  jailr     •  •  2,600 
Juvenile  retention  centers.   Is  costing  in  excess  of  $8  lion 
annually.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  inmate  population  and  in 
correctlona4  expenditures  is  truly  nstounding.  Vet  what  are  we 
getting  for  this  spending? 
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•  Prison  overcrowding  is  getting  worse*   Violence  in  oar  correctional 
Inst  1  tut  Ions »   including  an   upsurge   in  rioting,   is  on  the  rise 
This  past  year  alone  110  homicides  and  13B  suicides  have  occurred 
in  the  prisons*   The  overcrowding,   combined  with  the  inactivity 
and  boredom  prevailing  in  oost   fscilitles»  constitutes  an  explosive 
condition. 

The  great  majority  of   inmates  are  male/  poor*  under educac ed ,  and 
lacking  in  any  substantial   job  skills  or  work  experience*  Forty- 
se^ven  percent  arc  black*   Sixty-three  perri»«t' never  finished 
high  school.   Nearly  hall  were  unemployed  at   tlie  time  of  their 
arrest*   A  njAjority  are  learning  disabled. 

For  the  roost   part,   correctional    1 ns t i I u t ions  offer  few  opportun- 
ities  for  education,   job  training,   or  building  marketable  skills* 
Very  few   institutions  offer  transitional    services  that  prepare 
'inmntes  to  re-enter  society*  On  the   avt'rai;e,   the  States  spend 
less   than   5Z  of   their  correctional   bud>;ots  on  inmate  education. 
As  a   result »   less  than  onc-tltlrd  of   the   Inmate  population  is 
engaged  in  educational   pro^irams--  most  of  which  are  tneaRer  at  • 
best--  and  only    12.  5  Z  are   involved   in  voc  a  t  lona  1  ■  p  ro  j;r  aras  . 

As  long  as  society  refuses   to  define  the  goals  of  incarceration 
in  terms  of   rehabilitation,    the  existing  condition's  can  only 
get  worse.    It   is  commonly  acknowledged  by  correctional  officials 
that   prisons  today  serve  as  little  more  than  open  classrooms  for 
the  propagation  of  criminal   learning*   What  The  Education  Commission 
of   the  States   reported  in   1976  holds   true  today:   "It   Is  obvious 
that   to  the  extent   that  offenders  cannot   use  knowle^Jgc  and  skill 
obtained  from  the  normal   society,    they  will  ose  knowledge  and  skill 
obtained   from  deviant   cultures   to  cope  In  whatever  way  they  can* 
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The  glaring  gap  between  Inmate  needs  and  resource.*;  has  'not  (;one 
unnot  ic  eJ*  l>y  the  highest  ^  ranking  law  enforcement  officials  in 
the  nation-.    Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  has   long  championed 
^correct  ional  education  as  **a  common  sense  application  of  the 
concept  of  society's  collective  self-interest,*'  Two  years  ago »  % 
in^  response  to  the  finditigs  of   the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Edu^catlon,   Justice  Burger  warned:    "Without  any 
positive  chaBge,    including  learijing  marketable  job  skills,   a  * 
depressing  number   (of   inmateii).**   w^l  1 1   return  to  a  life  of  crime 
after  their  release.   One  small  but   practical  positive  step*** 
i's  the  introduction  of  mandatory  educational  a^d  vocational 
programs  for  all  inmates.*' 

f 

Numerous  studies  have  demonstrated   that  correctional  education, 
especially  vocationally-oriented,    leads  to  tangible, '  positive 
results*  A  study  of   inmate  education  in  Te^cas,    for  e^cample,  found 
th;it  t'lie  recidivism  rate  among  offenders  enrolled  in  an  educational 
progran  was  half  the   rate  among   those  who  d IcU^pA^^pa r t i c ipa t e * 
A  study  of  Virginia's  Correctional   Center   forf  Women  found  that 
the  recidivism   rate  diminished   in  relation  to  the  extent  of 
training  and  education  that   inmates  received*   Whereas   the  general 
inmate  population  in  that   institution  had  a  repeater   rate  of 

t\  »  innateo  who  had  completed  a  business  education  program 
had  a  rate  of  only       ,   An  Ohio  stud>   indicated  that   the  longer 
an   inmate  is   involved^ in  education  and   training,    the   less  likely 
he  or  she  will  become  a  repeater.   These  studies  emphasize  the 
importance  of   the  quality  and  content  of  correctional  ediSciition* 
Programs  that  offer   Inmates  practical,   marketable  skills  have 


proved  to  be  the  most  successful.   The  National  Center  for  Research 
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'in  Vocational  Education  lias  identified  the  Somers  Correctional 
Institution  in  Connecticut  as  having  one  of  the  most  successful 
vocational  education  programs.   Upon  release  75X  of  its  inmate 
participants  foQnd  employment.   Quring  their  enrollment,  motiva- 
tion and  achievement  dramatically  improved.  |^ 

The  Federal  Burcatf  of  Prisons  has  devc'loped  a.  veil-organized 
correctional  education  program  that  has  shown  high  envollment, 
ppsitive  inmate  evaluation,  and  successful  outcomes.  Unfortunately, 
few  States  have  had  either  the  disposition  or  the  resources  to 
develop  programs  on  their  own.   A  letter  I  rec  ntly  received  from 
Benjamfn  Croomes,   education  director  of  , the  State  of  FloriJa's 
Correction^  Department,  cogently  summarizes  the  problem  in 
correctional  education  that  has  been  cited  in  numerous  other 
communications  from  state  correctional  officials.   Groomes  writes 
in  an  October  5th  letter:   "Florida  Correctional  System  ic 
presently  the   third  laVgest  in  the  country.   Approximately  68X 
of   those   incarceroted  do  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma  with 
more  than  60X  not  having  a  marketable  skill.  While  there  have 
b^en  strong  efforts  by  the  Department  to  provide  educational 
services,   we  have  been  unable  to  acquire  the  level  of  resources 
appropriate  to  the  need." 

The  most  effective  correctional  education  system  appears  to 
exisr.   in  only   eight  States  that  have  creal^ed  correctional 
achool  districts  and  that   ore  able  directly  to  utilize  federal 
education  afsistance  in  their   institutions.   Even  in  these 
States,   however,   correctional   facilities  are  forced  to  compete 
with  the  schools   for  scarce  resources. 
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•  \ 

Oucsi<f(*  of  these  StoteSp  tha  only  substantial  federal  ;isoistance  \ 
oerives  f  roB^Chaptcr  1  of  the  Educ'ation  Coiiso  I'iddt  ion  and 
Inproveaent  Act  of   1981  Jnd  the  Education  for  Handicapped  Children' 

\ 

Act  of  1977«    The  forwer  only  provides  supplemental  education  funds  \ 

\ 

for   inmates  utider  the  age  of  21,  The  latter  basically  provides  only 


diagnostic  services  for  J^uvenlle  offenders. 

In  general*  there  are  nunerous  obstacles  in  t)^  way  of  adequate 
Inaate.  educat  i-^rsl  assistance.   The  Vocational  Education  Act 


\ 


\ 


authorizes)  but  does  not  nandatOp   innate  education.  There  is  *  ^ 
no  uniform  definition  or  set  of   standards  governing  inmate 
education.  As  a  result,   the  National   Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education  found  that  ojily  b  States  provide  comprehen- 
•    sive  and  thorough  vocational  programs  for  innatcs.   The  widespread 
*i)ack  of  cooperation  between  State  education  agencies  and  correctional 
facilltieb  hampers*  positive  action.    Correctional  offiplals  also  * 
have  difficulty  dealing  with  the  maze  of   rules  and  regulations 
in  federal  a SsSl stance  proKrams. 

The   few  F<*deral  programs  that  deal   spccific^ly  with  State 
and   local  correctional  faclljtios  are  badly  understaffed. ^T he 
National    Institute  of  Corrections   (KlC)'has  recently  undertaken 
a  joint  demonstration  program  with  the  Depuritnent  of  Educationp 
but   ha:i  assigned  only  a  tilngle  ytaff  aide  to  correctional  educa- 
tion. NIC  focuses   its  assistance  on  prison  oaainte nance  rather 
t ha n  innate  education- 

In   1979  the  Conptroller  General    reported  to  Congress  that  "nost 
States  could  use  Federal  assistance  programs  to  help  improve 
curriculum  materials  and    Itti  pie  mentation  of   the  education  and 
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.  t ralnlng^profiraau  In  their  coricctJonal  institutions/*  CAO 
^recom»pnded  the  targeting  of  Vocational  Education  Act  assisftance 
for  the  dcvelopnent  of  ttc|^ning  and  evaluation  of  inoatos' 
educational  needs,  tht  creation  of  uniform  curricula  in  corrcc- 

tlonal  education,  and   the  prioritizing  of  vocational  and  on-the- 

.  I 

Job  training. 

In.lta  March,    1981  report,  "Vocational  Educfttlon/in  Correctional  . 
Institution*,"  The  Nationat  Adv  1 8or^,„-^^imc4^f^  Vocational 
Education  recoamcndcd   tha^^Cbngress  «)   ''^lud*   in  the  VEA 
reauthorization  lan^agi  and  policy  a  ssur  1  ng  dWrec  t  ional  pro- 
grans  access  to  funding  and  services  under  all  p rW^Sjiuw^Wlf  the 
Act,"  b)  that  "Federal   funds,  cither  th|rough  the  VEA  or  additional 
legislation,   should  be  made  available  to  upgrade  and  expand  exist- 
ing facilities  and  equipiaent  uwaL.^  cor  r  cc  t  ionrfl  vocational 
t  *  * 

education,"  c)  that  "(such)   funds  be  administered  by  the  state 
education  agency  ratl»«r  than  sent  directly  to  correctional 
agencies,"  and  d)   that  "the  U,S»   Department  of  ♦Education  should 

establish  an  Office  of  Correctional  Education." 

#•  .  ■ 

The  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act  would  accomplish 

these  purposes.   It  authorizes  $25  ni4iUrUxn  annually  for  a  three- 

•  ^ 

year'period   for  the  implementation  of  a  pumblr  of  correctional 
cograms,  witt^n  enph^sls  on  \ 
{.    It   also  would  include  basic 


education  pcograma,  withran  enph^sls  on  vocational  education 
and  training.    It   also  would  incite  basic  education,  transitional 
services  such  as  counseling  and  Job  pi icement ,  and  cooperative 
programs  with  private 'indusTT^-  for  on-the-job  training.   The  program 
would  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of.  Education  and  funds* 
would  be  distributed  to  State  education  agencielj  in  all  States  on 
the  basi^  of  their  Inroat^Kvpo^ula  t  io^ns »   The  bill  would  mandate 
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^th«t  the  funds  be  spent  solely  on  inmate  education  and  'this 
% 

^  nan^ate  would  be  closely  supervised  by  the  Secretary.    1  ata 
•        pleased  to  report  that  In  the  relatively  brief  .time  since  the 

bill's  introduction,   34  Henbers  of  the  House  are  sponsors,  ^ 

i  \ 

,  including  the  two  chalrnen  of  th<f  Subcomml t t eec  under  whose 

jurisdic  t'lon  .  the  legislation  falls. 

While  f  an  confident  that  support  for  this  legislation  will 
continue  to  grow.   It  Is  asscntlal*  now  to  tahe  steps  to  reverise 
\he  current   actuation  Iti.  our  Jails  and  prisons  an^^  begin  to 
conalt  solid  resources  to  Stat6  and  local  cor.ectlonal  Instltu-^ 
tions  for  the  training  and  education  of  inmates.   Enough  models 
and  tested  prograns  nov  exist  to  guide  tho»  Itopl  cf^entat  Ion  of 
^  this  federal  program.  " 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consl.^er  setting  aside  certain 
funds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  correctional  education,  as  It 
undertakes  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  , 

\ 

It  is  tiDC  now  to  acknowledge  that  the  goal  of  merely  segregating 
offenders  from  society  and   Ignoring  their  future  needs  upon  release 
is  neither  viable  nor  desirable.    It   is  time  for  Congress   to  make 
a  solid  commitment   to  Inmate  rehabilitation  with  the  expectation 
that  upon  release  the  great  majority  of   Inmates  will  hnve  acquired 
the  skrils,    training  and  knowledge  that  will  permit   tliem  to 
be  gainfully  employed  atiU  to  lead  producti-^e  lives   in  society. 
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Senator  StafVokd.  Thank  you  very  njuc'\  Congresspaan  Conyers. 
We  appreciate  your  coming  over^s  I  said  earlier. 

I  find  what  yoa  have, proposed  appropriate  to  our  consideration 
when  we  begin  actually  rewriting  to  the  extent  we  do  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act*  ^        ^  * 
^  I  do  not  have  a  question*  *  % 

Do  you,  Senator  Pell? 

Senator  Pfll*  I  do  just  want  to  join  in  thanking  Congressman 
Conyers  for  coming  over  and  for  his  suggestion  on  a  set-aside  in  the 
vocational  education  authorization*  Obviously  we  would  prefer  to 
see  a  separkte  free-standing  bill*  But  if  that  cannot  be  acnieved  at 
the  moment,  we  shall  have  to  Compromise  The  art  of  compromis<(  is 
what  the  Congress  and  the  world  is  all  about*  Yet  let  us  also  kwp 
pressing  on  this  freerstanding  bili* , 

Senator  Stafford*  Thank  you,  Senator  Pell* 

Senator  Metzenbaum,  you  are  a  member  of  the  full  committee* 
Do  you  have  anything? 

Senator  MmENBAUM*  If  you  do  not  min^,  just  a  question* 

Congressman  Con)rers»  I:  am  very  supportive  of^what  you^are  at- 
tempting to  do*  But  it  has  long  been  a  concern  of  mine  that  we  do 
not  nave  enough  employment  training  while  in  prisons,  and  we  of- 
tentimes are  met  by  restrictions  which  understandably  the.  Ameri- 
can labor  movement  has  felt  necessary  to  provide  in  order,  to  keep 
prison  labor  from  taking  johs  away  from  people  out  in  the  regular . 
7  market* 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  this  subject?  And  do  you  have 
any  suggestions  as  to  now  we  can  best  deal  with  it?  Because  frank- 
ly when  I  was  in  China,  I  was  ipuch  impressed  with  the  4cind  of 
work  output  thai  was  occurring  out  of  prisons,  prisoners  were  busy,  * 
rather  than  just  sitting  in  cells  and  domg  nothing  other  than  trou- 
blemaking*  ^ 
Do  you  nave  any  thoughts  on  the  subject? 
Mr.  Conyers*  Well,  my  dad  was  a  UAW  organizer  in  the  automo- 
bile plants  in  Detroit*  And  I  approached  this  subject  with  some 
candor,  Senator  Metzenbaum.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  this 
largeH  problem*  And  we  were  talking  about  it  with  our  friends  at  a 
coffee  hour  earlier  before  we  came  over  here* 

We  have  12  million  people  out  of  work  in  the  United  States*  And 
the  labof  movement  is  iMderstandably  very  jealous  about  any  kind 
of  work  products  that  would  come  from  outside  of  their  jurisdic- 
tion* And  so  our  people  are  concerned  about  getting  jobs  for  people 
who  have  not  violated  any  of  our  codes  or  statutes* 

But  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  a  very  prag- 
matic and  a  very  moral  circumstance  before  us,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  underlies  the  l^is  of  the  legislation  that  brings  us  all  here* 
Pragmatically  speakmg,  as  the  chairman  and  Senator  Pell  have  al-  * 
luded,  the  cost  of  warehousing  prisoners  now  is  becoming  literally 
insane*  What  we  are  doing  is  creating  a  draia  on  our  whole  society 
that  is  not  only  leading  to  a  continued  rise  in  crime  but  it  is  also 
leading  to  the  convenient  notion  of  a  lot  of  people  who  feel,  let  us 
go  back  to  capital  punishment* 
^  And  so  it  seems  out  oT  just  a  very  pragmatic  argument,  we  are 
oing  to  have  to  sit  down 'with  our  friends  in  labor  and  begin  to 
ea!  with  this  subject* 
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On  the  more  human  side  of  this  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
unless  we  begin  to  provide  related  training  and  education  with  em- 
phasis on  vocational,  wt  are  condemning  people  in  our  society  to 
come  back  out— I  think  all  of  you  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  sto- 
ries that  I  have  from  people  in  corrections  who  are  looking  at 
people  who  sometime.^  cannot  stay  out  of— well,  they  are  out  less 
than  a  year,  I  think  the  figure  is  60  percent  of  the  people  are  re- 
turning back  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  is  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  unemployment  dilemma  that  we  are  confronted  with. 
^  And  it  is  a  special  part  that  deserves  this  special  consideration 
^and  requires  those  of  us  who  view  ourselves  as  friends  of  labor  and 
collective  bargelining  and  the  organized  work  force  to  make  sure 
that  they  understand  and  sympathize  and  are  perfectly  willing  to 
make  the  concessions  that  are  being  made  in  many  regional  and 
State  at3as,  but  are  not  being  made  across  the  country. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  rise  above  some  of  the  protection- 
ism that  your  question  suggests  that  they  have. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  It  seems  to  me  there  might  be  some  possi- 
bility of  discussing  the  subjectv  at  least  on  the  level  that  the  work 
product  could  only  be  used  for  poverty,  for  families  that  are  in  pov- 
erty, so  that  they  would  not  be  a  part  of  the  person  covered  under 
any  circumstances.  And  whatever  was  manufactured  in  the  prison 
would  be  made  available  only  to  those  who  were  below  a  certain 
poverty  level.  And  certainly  we  do  not  have  too  much  trouble  in 
defining  that*  I  am  interested  in  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and 
would  be  willing  to  try  to  be  helpful  to  you  on  the  subject 

Mr  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stafford.  Senator  Pelh 

Senator  Peu..  I  would  just  like  to  offer  an  example  of  the  futility 
of  many  of  our  programs. 

License  plates— and  this  happens  in  many  States  as  well  as  my 
own— are  made  by  prisoners.  And  then  they  emerge  and  they  find 
the  only  place  for  license  plates  to  be  made  are  back  in  prison. 
Training  of  this  nature  does  not  make  very  much  sense  at  all. 

CoNYERS.  Well,  you  know,  I  am  reminded  by  this  discussion 
that  in  many  places— and  I  think  particularly  Southern  States- 
there  is  an  incredible  amount  of  work  product  tha*^^  comes  out.  I 
have  been,  told  that  there  is  one  Southern  State  whose  roads  and 
highways  are  among  the  best  because  it  comes  from  prison  labor.  I 
really  think  that  my  responsibilities  would  extend  to  try  to  get  a 
survey  done— and  i  know  we  have  a  lot  of  our  correctiortftl  friends 
here  participating  at  this  hearing.  But  that  we  begin  to  examine 
where  this  work  product  goes  to  and  how  it  fits  into  the  larger 
question,  of  our  economy.  And  I  think  it  needs  to  be  addressed* 

Because  prison  labor  is  used^  I  think,  perhaps  without  too  much 
discussion  and  unwisely  in  some  areas.  And  then  in  other  places 
there  are  restrictions  on  it.  Somewhere- and  I  now  have  created 
another  oversight  hearing  for  the  Congress— there  ought  to  be  a 
more  careful  assessment  of  this.  And  I  think  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum's  question  is  one  that  spurs  me  to  learn  more  about  how 
this  is  being  handled  throughout  the  States. 

Senator  Stafford:  Thank  you  very  much  again.  Congressman 
Conyers.  We  appreciate  your  helo 
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The  first  panel  this  morning  will  consist  of  Dr.  Robert  M.  Wor- 
thington,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion; Dr  Maria  Peterson,  dean  for  research,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, Knoxville;  Dr.  Robert  Taylor,  director,  National  Center  for  Re- 
search^ in  Vocational  Education,  Ohio  State  Universi^;  and  Mr 
William  Wilken,  general  manager.  School  Cost  M^inagement, 
Waahingtou,  D.C. 

If  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  come  up  and  take  youi^  seats,  we 
would  appreciate  that. 

At  this  point,  without  objection,  the  Chair  will  place  in  the 
record  a  letter  from  Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  to  this  Senator 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and  Human-  . 
ities. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 


) 
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HOWARD  H.  BAKCR.  JR.  « 
TtMMCMrC 


QlCntieb  ^(ales  ^enaU 

WAIHINOTON.  O.C.  IMt«\ 


October  26,  1983 


The  Honorable  Robert  T*  Stafford 
Chairman  < 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 

309-D  Senate  Couns       -  - 

Washington,  D.C  20510 

Dear  Ek)b: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  Cktober  18  hcarihgs  conducted/by  your 
Subcommittee  regarding  the  procurement  for  thg  management  of  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Eduction. 

I  believe  these  proceedings  clearly 'illuminated  whaTTbelicve  to  have 
been  the  inappropriate  award  of  that* contract.   On  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  myself  I  would  hope  that  your  deliberations 
concerning  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  would 
produce  remedies  for  what  I  consider  to  be  both  a  flawed  interpretation 
of  that  Act  regarding  the  regionalization  of  the  vocational  education 
research  centers  and  the  Department^5  procurement  process  as  it  relates 
to  those  centers* 

In  addition,  f  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  am  today  sending  to 
Education  Secretary  Terrell  Bell  relating  to  your  Subcommittee's  hearings 
and  the  conduct  of  two  of  his  senior  officials.    Rather  than  belabor 
you  with  the  accounting  of  their  conduct,  I  will  let  my  letter  to  Secretary 
Bell  speak  for  itself. 

Allow  mc  to  simply  say  that  I  consider  the  behavior  of  these  officials 
most  improper  and  a  crass  attempt  to  intimidate  witnesses  testifying 
before  a  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate.    I  wanted  to  bring  this  to 
your  attention  for  whatever  action  you  deem  appropriate.  ^ 

Again,  thyk  you  for  your  assistance  in  this  regard. 

Sinccrelj 


H.  Baker, 
HHBJr:rdt 
Encloiurc 
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HOW  AMD  M.  SAKKft.  Jll< 


HtnHtb  AUtU»  S>9naU 

WAaNINaTOH.  OuC.  Mlf 


Ihe  HonoftUe  T.  H.  BeU 
McrtiMy 

DcpftitmtfH  of  EAiealion 


WtAlniioiii  D.C  aom 
Dear  Mr*  Secictiijri 

1  itgfct  that  I  muit  cmc  iftln  piotcit  actions  uken  by  elllclali  d 

the  De^ftfflMl  o(  B<Vcation  In  celercnct  to  the  Department^a  recent  ^' 

\Sy!!u&^^  of  the  National  Center  ior  JReaearch 

^  '^•^  Subcommittee  on  Edbcatlon,  Arts,  and  Humanities 

condMted  •  heerif«  on  vocational  edicatlon  on  October  il.  As  you 
ai«>  kROv,  the  Committee  Indudcd  In  Its  agenda  at  my  reoueit  an 
csaminatlofi  o(  tMs  piocimment.  As  a  part  of  that  esamkistlon.  Or. 

JSisrsD  &  ^ssjzssr^ « *•  " 

Oiche  miiiqB  el  October  17,  Dr.  Robert  Worttdi^ten  of  your  Deptrtmcnt 
ooRMled  by  tdephonc  •  femer  member  ol  my  ttaU,  Commlukner 
FfcdBemthal  fli  the  Nuclear  RetulatMy  Commliilen.  At  rdaycd  to 
'"i^.9?"J''"^S5"  ^n***!!  D».  Worflifciten  intimated  tiiat  Intotmatlon 
critical  oi  tfie  IMmalty  of  Teflwwec*a  vecatloAal  edbcatlon  pratram 
bad  come  bite  hb  pBiicMleii,  but  Ibat  he  "hoped  he  would  not  have  to 
make  that  bifetmatfcm  piMk*  at  the  Subcommittee  hcarii«. 

Vf*^^^^  mowhiB,  arior  to  Dr.  PcUraon'a  testimony,  a  Department 
S?^.^  attocney,  lUchard  Wcilctman,  telephoned  the  Chief  Couiucl 
2f  *!lJ*H)*'»'*?     Teimcfiee,  Mr.  Beach  Onean,  and  the  Executive 
Vlec  Prnldent  of  dte  Univenity  of  Tenneiate,  Dr.  Joieph  Johiuon. 
Both  of  thoic  gentlemen,  whom  I  have  known  foe  aome  time  and  who 
ate  of  Mi9ucitfened  character,  told  ne  Mr.  Vsrkiman  waa  mo»t  belligerent 
vid  attempted  to  be  meat  b)tlmldatli«.  He  was  «aiili«^ao  he-informed 
them,  to  determine  If  the  Unlvenlty  of  Tennetiee  wai  aware  of  and-, 
luppottcd  the  1nllammatory»Jfceloua..jnd  untrue*  sU^emenu  Dr. 
PcUraon  waa  to  deliver  to  the  Sii>commlttec  later  that  day. 

Mr.  Secretory,  leaving  ailde  the  merits  of  this  entire  matter,  I  find 
this  cottduct  on  the  part  of  any  reprcsentotlve.  let  alone  high  officials, 
01  your  Department  reprehensible  and  ineicuttblc.  Such  clumsy  and 
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The  Hownbte  T.  H.  Bell 
October  16,  t9|| 
P*f«  two 


etude  attempt!  to  coefce  and  bully  thli  Initltutlon  ate  despicable  and. 
I  auiMC  you,  will  fall.  • 

I  intend  to  punue  this  mattet  to  Its  fullest  extent  through  the  appropriate 
channels  of  the  Senate  and  would  hope  that  you  would  do  likewise 
through  the  administrative  means  at  your  disposal. 

Sincerely, 


Howard  H.  Balcer,  Jr. 
HHBJrtrdt 

Senator  Stafford*  As  always,  I  would  say  to  our  panel  I  feel  un- 
comfortable with  the  fact  that  we  never  seem  to  have  enough  time 
to  do  justice  to  the  efforts  you  have  made  to  join  us  and  prepare 
testimony  for  us*  And  I  have  to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  time  con- 
straints will  force  us  to  limit  you  to  5  minutes*  That  little  traffic 
signal  which  was  devised  sometime  affo  gives  you  4  minutes  on  the 
green,  one  on  the  yellow,  and  then  red* 

I  understand.  Dr.  Worthington,  that  you  have  to  leave  by  11:15, 
am  I  consect? 

'   Dr*  WoRTmNGTON*  Yes,  sir* 

Senator  Stafford*  I  will  ao  in  the  order  that  you  are  announced* 
Dr*  Worthington,  we  will  call  on  you  first* 

STATHMENTS  OF  DR  ROBERT  M.  WORTHINGTON,  ASSllSTANT 
SECRETARY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION,  V.S. 

.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  DR.  MARLA 
PETERSON,  DEAN  FOR  RESEARCH,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNES- 
SEE-KNOXVILLE,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN/,  DR  ROBERT  TAYLOR'  DI- 
RECTOR  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO;  WIL- 
LIAM WILKEN,  GENERAL  MANAGER  SCHOOL  COST  MANAGE- 
MENT, WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Dr*  Worthington*  Mr*  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
first  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  at  the  Department  of  Education 
support  your  committee^s  efforts  to  improve  correctional  education 
with  special  emphasis  on  vocational  and  adult  education* 

As  you  may  know.  Senator,  the  I>[^partment  of  Education  has 
adopted  a  correctional  education  policy  statement  which  I  have 
with  me*  Time  does  not  permit  my  presenting  it*  It  was  signed  by 
Secretary  Bell  on  August  16*  And  I  would  be  pleased  to  provide  it 
for  the  record* 

Senator  Stafford*  Without  objection* 

Dr*  Worthington*  Mr*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, in  response  to  your  request  on  September  28^1  am  pleased 
to  discuss  the  programs  of  vocational  education  research  and  pro* 
gram  improvement  authorized  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
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1976  and  to  provide  my  perspective  on  the  contract  award  for  the 
management  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education* 

Before  proceeding  wf  ^  this  overview,  however,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  vital  role  the  Federal  Government  plays  in 
supporting  research  and  program  improvement  activities  for  voca- 
tional education* 

The  House  and  Senate  committee,  reports  accompanying  passage 
of  the  current  act  express  concerns  about  a  wide  range  of  issues 
that  the  Congress  felt  should  be  addressed  bv  research,  develop- 
ment, and  dissemination  activities.  These  include  how/to  provide 
vocational  education  to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped, 
the  need  for  learning  better  approaches  to  sex  equity,  the  need  for 
new  curriculum  development  in  advancing  technologies,  the  need 
for  more  systematic  dissemination  of  research  results  to  practition- 
ers in  the  fleld,  and  the  need  for  better  labor  market  data  and  ap- 
plications* 

In  addition  to  these  recurring  needs,  vocational  education  is  en- 
tering a  period  in  which  it  must  provide  different  services  for  new 
pur<)06es*  For  instance  vocational  education  will  have  to  serve  dis- 
placed workers,  work  with  defense  contractors,  and  establish  mech- 
anisms for  collaborating  with  the  private  sector*  Research  and  pro- 
gram improvement  activities  will  be  essential  if  these  new  types  of 
services  are  to  be  successful* 

Recent  findings  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  and  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  regarding  vo- 
cational education  specifically  undei'score  the  importance  of  re- 
search, development,  and  dissemination  activities,  and  the  appro- 
priateness of  Federal  support  and  leadership  for  these  functions. 

Because  my  time  is  limited,  I  will  simply  summarize  the  remain- 
der of  my  testimony,  because  I  would  like  to  submit  it  for  the 
record  in  its  entirety* 

First,  on  funding.  Four  major  activities  are  currently  supported 
under  the  pn^ams  of  national  significance  authority:  (1)  The  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education;  iz)  programs  of 
national  significance;  (3)  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers;  and  (4) 
the  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committee* 

From  fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  198*3,  approximately  $73*8 
million  have  been  appropriated  for  the  programs  of  national  sig- 
nificance, ranging  from  a  high  of  $28*6  million  in  fiscal  year  1978 
to  a  low  of  $8  million  in  fiscal  year  1983*  Of  the  funds  obligated  for 
these  programs  during  the  last  6  years,  approximately  34  percent 
was  spent  on  national  discretionary  projects,  approximately  32  per- 
cent was  used  to  support  the  National  Center,  and  about  22  percent 
was  transferred  to  NOICC,  and  approximately  4  percent  was  used 
to  support  the  six  Curriculum  Coordination  Centers* 

I  will  now  provide  a  brief  description  of  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  and  review  the 
reasons  for  awarding  the  contract  this  year  to  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Research  Foundation. 

The  Education  Amendments  of  1976  mandated  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Eklucation  and  re- 
quired that  it  perform  six  major  tjrpes  of  activities*  These  include 
applied  research  and  development  in  vocational  education,  leader- 
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ship  development  through  an  advanced  study  center  and  inservice 
education,  dissemination  of  the  results  of  Center  activities*  develop-, 
ment  and  provision  of  national  planning  and  policy  development 
information  for  vocational  education*  serving  as  an  information 
clearinghouse  for  research  and  program  improvement  activities 
srupported  under  the  act,  and  development  of  methods  of  program 
evaluation  including  studies  0/  program  completers  and  leavers. 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  is  rec- 
ognized both  nationally  and  internationally  as  being  the  most  com- 
prehensive research  and  development  center  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  world  today.  The  Center  is  not  only  a  leaded  in  research 
and  development  activities,  but  an  enterprise  that  also  provides 
training  and  widely  disseminates  its  information  and  products*  Del- 
egations from  more  than  100  nations  have  visited  the  Center. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  the  National  Center  contract,  January 
1978  to  January  1983,  the  Center  completed  629  deliverables  for 
the  Department  and  disseminated  775,111  substantive  products  to 
targeted  audiences.  Over  100,000  reprints  have  been  made  of  these 
products  ind  disseminated  to  the  field,  and  to  more  than  2,000 
ERIC  libraries. 

The  Center  has  outstanding  facilities  and  equipment  that  have 
been  built  and  purchased  with  the  Ohio  State  University  funds. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  new  contract,  Januai;y  16,  1983,  to 
January  15,  1984,  the  Center  is  studying  the  use  of  satellites  to  im- 
prove the  transmission  of  the  information  and  instruction  to  the 
States;  conducting  seminars^and  undertaking  other  Activities  re- 
garding how  the  vocational  education  system  can  ^  take  a  more 
active  role  in  defense  preparedness;  providing  for  employment  in 
business  and  industry;  developing  ADVOCNET,  a  sophisticated 
electronics  communication  system  for  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tors, working  with  historically  black  colleges  and  other  institutions 
of  higher  education  and  vocational  programs  for  Indians  in  order  to 
improve  their  vocational  education  capacities;  working  to  improve 
the  capacity  of  the  vocational  education  system  to  meet  the  high 
technology  training  needs  of  business  and  industry;  and  working  to 
improve  entrepreneurship«  education,  and  involving  business  and 
industry  in  the  development  of  strategies  for  evaluating  and  plan- 
ning for  improved  vocational  education. 

Due  to  the  importance  of  the  Center  contract  with  the  Ohio  State 
University  Research  Foundation,  I  have  established  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  contract  monitoring*  This  monitoring  is  carried  out 
by  a  team  of  senior  program  officers  within  my  offlce  who  conduct 
an  onsite  monitoring  review  of  the  Center  on  a  monthly  basis. 

Finally,  I  will  speak  to  the  contract  award  for  the  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education*  Attached  to  my  state- 
ment as  appendix  A  is  a  copy  of  a  report  by  the  U.S*  General  Ac- 
counting Office  which  reviewed  the  contract  award  for  the  manage* 
ment  of  the  Center.  This  report  provides  a  complete  review  of  all 
actions  taken  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  in  making  this 
award  and  fairly  represents  my  views  on  the  matter. 

The  GAO's  principal  finding  was— and  I  quote— ''We  have  re- 
viewed  the  process  followed  in  awarding  the  contract  and  found  it 
to  be  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations." 
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Let  me  then  turn  now,  since  time  is  short— I  see  the  orange  light 
is  flashing— to  just  a  few  comments  on  the  review  process. 

As  you  know,  the  materials  that  I  have  

Senator  Stafford.  If  you  could  summarize,  Dr.  Worthington,  we 
would  appreciate  it.  You  are  now  on  the  red. 

Dr.  Worthington.  i  will  do  that. 

We  formed  an  in-house  panel  which  reviewed  the  offers  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  and  from  the  Ohio  State  University.  I 
have  a  3&-page  memorandum,  setting  forth  our  rationale  for  the 
contract  award,  which  I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  record-^ —  ' 
.  Senator  Stafford.  We  will  place  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Worthington.  But,  first,  let  me  point  out  tha^  I  reviewed  the*^ 
in-house  panel  findings  with  my  staff  very,  very  carefully.  And  I 
frankly  was  forced  to  disregard  the  recommendations  of  the  panel. 
For  example,  consider  the  panel's  ratii)g  on  institutional  experi- 
ence. There  is  a  possible  five  points  to  be  gained  on  this  particular 
criteron.  The  University  of  Tennessee  was  given  five  points.  The 
Ohio  State  University  was  given  4.8  points.  The  institutional  expe- 
rif»nce  of  the  Ohio  State  University  included  640  projects  with  131 
sponsors  since  the  Center  was  established,  while  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  the  last  8  to  9  years,  according  to  the  Eric  system, 
conducted  no  federally  supported  vocational  ^ucation  research. 

In  the  area  of  facilities,  the  Ohio  State  University  has  an  excel- 
lent facility  on  campus  built  by  university  funds.  Under  this  par- 
ticular category,  five  points  were  allowable.  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity received  five  points.  The  University  of  Tennessee  proposed  to 
rent  a  facility.  And  I  personally  visited  that  facility— 12  miles  from* 
the  campus  in  a  new  office  park  far  away  from  the  university. 
They  were  ^ilso  given  five  points  by  the  panel. 

As  far  as  staffing,  the  Ohio  State  University  was  given  6.5  points 
of  10  points,  while  Tennessee  was  given  9.4  out  of  10  points.  In  my 
estimate  their  is  no  comparability  of  staff  whatsoever.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  proposed  a.part  of  a  dean's  time  for  Center  direc- 
tion. All  other  staff  would  have  to  have  been  recruited  from  out- 
side. ,  , 

And  last  but  not  least,  on  the  criterion  of  quality  control,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  proposed  to  have  a  quality  control  coordi- 
nator but  they  had  no  plan  in  their  proposal,  yet  they  received  4.7 
by  the  panel.  The  Ohio  State  University  proposed  a  very  detailed 
quality  control  program  which  they  received  a  4.4  rating. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  put  these  examples  in  the  record  to 
point  out  to  you  why  I  thought  I  needed  to  turn  to  an  outside  panel 
of  experts  who  visited  both  sites  to  determine  what  the  facilities 
were  like,  what  the  institutional  commitment  was  like,  and  what 
the  staff  was  like.  I  personally  went  with  that  panel  of  four  of  out- 
side experts  along  witn  the  Contracting  Officer  for  the  Secretory. 

If  you  could  give  me  30  seconds  more,  I  v/ould  like  to  read  a  sum- 
mary statement  from  the  35-page  me:norandum  which  sets  forth 
our  rationale  for  the  contract  award.  There  were  eight  reasons  why 
I  reilommended  to  the  Contracting  Oft^cer  that  the  Ohio  Stete  Uni- 
veraty's  offer  be  accepted. 

First,  the  Ohio  State  University's  proposal  more  applicably  ad- 
dressed both  the  scope  of  work  and  the  proposed  review  contoined 
in  the  RFP,  Second,  the  Ohio  Stote  University  proposal  provided  a 
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better  understanding  of  the  concema  of  the  1976  amendments  as 
relatwl  to  R&D  needs.  Third,  the  Ohip  State  University  proposal 
provided  a  more  balanced,  broad-based,  and  long-term  approach  for 
providing  educational  communities  in  terms  of  levels.  Fourth,  the 
Ohio  State  University  proposal  provided  more  adequate  plans  for 
each  of  4he  six  functions  which  I  read  to  you  earlier.  Fifth,  the 
Ohio  State  University  proposal  provided  a  better  plan  for  task  and 
management  plans.  Sixth,  the  Ohio  State  University  proposal  pro- 
vided for  better  resources,  better  facUities,  and  better  equipment. 
Seventh,  the  Ohio  State  University  proposal  described  a  stronger 
history  of  institutional  experience  in  a  vocational  institution.  And, 
last,  the  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provided  for  more  system- 
atic and  planned  quality  control  plans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  offer  for  the  record  additional  in- 
formation on  the  oth«r  components  of  mv  testimony. 

Senator  Stafford.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record.  , 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Worthington  with  attachments 
follows:] 
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STATtKENT  Of 

ROBCIT  H.  WORTniNCTOlf,  ASSISTAITT  SECRBIAIIT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  A!fD 
ADVLT  KDOCATIOR  » 
BBPOU  TKB 

8UBC0IMTTIB  0«  EDOCATIOR,  ARTS,  AHD  HtmAlflTIBS 
8RIUTB  COIMTTBI  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
OCTOBER  18,  IV^: 

/ 

Nr.  ChaicMa  and  HMb«r«  of  eh«  8ubco«ilttM: 

In  r««pon««|eo  your  rtquMC  of  Sopttabtr  2Seh,  I  m  pUaMd  to  dUcu««  th« 
progrMM  of I vocational  aducatlon  raaaarch  and  prograa  iaprovorant  authorised 
by  tht  Education  AMndaanta  o£  1976  'and  to  provida  ay  parapactiva  on  tha 
contract  ^'vard  for  tha  sanagaaant  of  tha  National  Cantar  tot  Raacarch  in 

Vocational  Education. 

Bai^ora  procaading  with  thia  ovarviav,  hovavar^  I  would  lika^  to  coaaant 
briafly<^  on  tha  vit^l  rola  tha^  Fadaral  govartMant  playa  in  aupporting 
raaaarch  and  progran  i«prova«ant  activitiaa  for  vocational  education. 

^^a  Houaa  and  Sanata  Coaaittaa  raporta  accoapanying  paaaaga  of  tha  currant 
Act  axpraaa  concarna  about  a^vida  ranga  of  iasuaa  that  tha  Congraaa  fait 
ahould  ba  addraaaad  by  raaaarch,  davalopacr  and  diaaaaination  activitiaa. 
Thata  include  how  to  provida  vocational  education  to  the  d-ieadvantaged  and 
the  handicapped,  the  need  for  learning  better  approachee  to  aex  equity i  the 
need  for  new  curriculua  developsent  in  advancing  (echnologiae,  the  need  for 
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Mort  ayataMtic  diaacmination  of  rtaaarch  raaulta  to  practitionera  ia  tht 
fUld,  and  tha  nttd  for  bat  tar  labor  Mrket  data  and  applieationa* 

Hbila  v«  h€Vt  incraaari  our  knovlcdga  in  thaaa  and  other  areaa«  we  atitl 
have  such  to  laarn*  Por  evaipla  — »  juat  all  Aaerican  induatrp  auat 
^evarlop  new  tachnologiae  to  coapata  in  changing  linttmational  «4rkata,  ao 
■uat  vocational  education  ad juat  ita  pPogr«»  content »  '  and  update  ita 
inetructionel  pereonoelp  to  trein  ekilled  worhTere  for  thee%  new 
ttchnologiee*  Applied . reeeerch  in  vocetionel  ^ducetion  wuet  follow  beeic 
reeterch  in  bueineee  end  induetrp,  if  the  Retion  ie  to  realiie  a  waxiauB 
rataro  on  ite  inveetaent  in  our  progra«^,,4nd  facilitiee* 

r 

In  %ddition  to  theee  recurring  neede,  vocetionel  educetion  ie  entering  e 
peridd  of  in  which  it  «uet  provide  different  eervicee  for  new  purpoeee*  Por 
inetence^  vocetionel  edition  will  hava  to  aerve  diep^eced  vorkere^  work 
with  defenee  contrectore,  end  eeteblieh  •ec^'inieae  for  collabora<:ing  with 
the  privcte  aector.  Reeeerch  end  progrea  iaprovenent  ectivities  will  be 
eeeential  if  theee  new  typee  of  eervicee  ere  to  be  eucceesful* 

Recent  etudiee  ehow  thet  only  e  very  aaall  percencege  of  reeeerch  end 
iaproveaent  ectivitiee  ere  eupported  by  Stete  end  local  funda*  In  contreet 
with^eeic  progrea  eupport^  the  driring  force  for  reeeerch  end  iaprovcsent 
ectivViee  ie  till  lergely  Pednrel.  Ae  Secretery^^^eU^  eeid  in  1982, 
-^fetring  to  ell  of  educetion  — 

**Todeyi  the  Pederel  Government 'e  role  in  education  ahould  / 
coapriee  iaportenti  but  liaited  functione:   reeeerch 
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and  dit^a  coUtction  with  caphaaia.on  atrcngthaning 
tsctUanca  la  tducationi  on  haaic  education  and  learning, 
on  how  achoola  wMf  fill  umtt  n«t4i  that  are  nationwide 
in  acope,  and  on  cteparatiira  at^tiatica  and  trenda  that 
vill  identify  where  education  ia  atrong  and  whera  it  ia 
weak  " 

lecent  findinga  and  racoflsendationa  of  the  National  CoMiaaion  on  Excellence 
in  Education,  and  of  the  S^ational  Acadea^f  of  Scienpea  regarding  vocational 
education  apecif ically,  underacore  the  iaportanca  of  reaearch,  development, 
and  diaaeaination  activitiea,  and  the  appropriatenaaa  of  Pedaral  aupport  and 
leadarahip  for  thaaa  functiona,  ^ 

IkM  my  timtt  ia  liaited  thia  aorning,  Z  viU  aiaply  auMariie.  th^. reminder 
of  my  atateaent  which  I  will  aubait  for  the  record  in  ita  entirety,] 

rUNDING 

Pour  aajor  activitiaa  era  currently  aupportcd  under  the  Frograaa  of  National 
Significance  authority.  Thay  are:  (1)  The  National  Centar  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education  (2)  prograaa  of  National  Significance,  (3)  Curricula 
Coordinaton  Centera,  and  (4)  the  Natidnal  Occupational  Information 
Coordinating  Coaaittee  (NOICC).  Additionally,  funding  under  Prograaa  of 
National  Significanca  in  the  paat  haa  h^tn  provided  for  the  Leaderahip 
Devalopaant  Pellowahip  Frograa  and  the  Teacher  Certification  Pellowahip 
Progra*^  Since  thaae  prograaa  are  not  currently  funded,  thoy  will  not  be 
diacuaaed  in  thia  teatiaony. 
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rro«  FT  1978  through  FY  '1983,  ipprosUiittly  $73.8  «ilUon  h«ve  beei. 
•ppropriattd  for  th«  Progrui  of  Nation«l  Signif ic«nce,  ringing  fro«>  high 
of  $28*6  «iUioa  in  FT  1978  to  a  low  of  $8*0  alUion  in  FY  }983*  *  Th««e 
figur««  include  5  t>«rcknt  of  ,th«  fundi  appropriated  under  the  teith-Hughca 
Act*  Attachtd  to  my  teatiaony^ia  a  t4bl«  ahowing  the  aaount  of  funda 
obligated  to  eech  of  th^  four  ectivitita  by  prograa  year*  The  Mount 
obligated  in  e  ycar^-ia  different  fro«  tha  «K>unt  appropriated  in  tbet  yter 
beceuae  thia  prograa  ia  forverd  funded  and  becauae  fund  carryovera  are  in 
included  the  obligationa*  Of  tha  funda  obligated  for  theae  prograaa  during 
the  laat  aix  yaara,  approproxiaately  34  percent  wea  for  apent  on  national 
diacrttionary  projacta,  epproxiaately  32  percent  waa  uaed  to  aupport  the 
Rational  Ceater*  ebout  22  percent  vaa  trenaferred  to  NOXGG,  and 
approxiaa^ely  4*0  percent  waa  uaed  to  aupport  the  aix  Curriculioi  , 
Coordination  Centera*  »  ^ 

t   «ill   notf   provide    a   brief  daacription    of   the    fou^   vajor  activitiea 
^  currently  aupportad  under  Prograaa  of  l9«tionel  Signific^ce. 

THE  NATIONAL  CENTER  POR  RESEARCH  IH^ VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
The  Education  Aaendaenta  of  1976  aandeted  tha  eaCebliaha#nt  of  a  National 

V 

Center  for  Reaeerch  in  Vocational  Education  end  required  that  it  perform  aix 
major  typea  of  ectivitiaa*    Theae  include-^ 

o    applied  reaearch  and  developaenC  in  vocational  education, 
o    leederahip  develcpaient  through  an  edveacad  atudy  center  and 

iaatrvice  <ducation«  ^ 
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o    diftMinacioii  of  tha  raiulCf  of  Center' •ccivitlea, 

o    davalopMnt  end  provition  of  netionel  plennint  end  policy 

^    dtvalopMnt  iofonutioo  for  vocetionel  educetion, 

o    Mnring    «•  %n  inforsatioa  elaarioghouea  for  reieerch  And  prograa 

iaproT«Mac  AccivicUt  tiupporttd  under  the  Act*,  end 
o    devetopoMnC  of  sechodi  of  protrts  eyeluecion  including  etudiee  of 

prograi  co«pleCere  end  leevere* 

The  Racionel  tenter  for  Reeeerch  In  Vocetionel  Educetion  it  recogniicd  both 
^netionelly  end  iaternetionelly  ee  being  the  Boet  coapreheneive  reeeerch  end 
developMnt  center  for  votetionel  educetion  in  the  wor Id  The  Center  ie  not 
only  e  leeder  in  reeeerch  end  developsent  ectivitie^e,  but  en  enterprie*  th4it 
eleo  providee  treining  end  videlV  dieeeainetee  ite  inforaet'on  end  product^ 
Delegetione  froa  nore  C;^en  one ^undred  netione  heve  vieited  the  Center* 


roa  tt>re  CJiei 

'  .) 

Durin«i  the  initiel  correct  period  (Jenuery  16,  1978  to  Jenuery  15,  1983) 
64,281  inforvetion  ^queettf  were  received  by  the  Center  end  reeponeee 
provided;  9,528  pereone  vere  treined  through  270  Retionel  Acedeay  Workehope 
(conducted  on  e  coet-recovery  beeie.)  in  the  ereee  of  plenning,  eveluetion, 
epeciel  populetione,  eex  feirneee,  end  econoaic  developeientf  133  leedere  in 
vocetionel  educetion  took  pert  in  the  in*reeidence  treining  progrea;  end  28 
edvenced  etudy  fellove  did  poet-doctorel  vork  et  the  Center. 

During  thoee  five  yeere,  the^  Center  hes  coapleted  629  delivereblee 
(eubetentive  end  edainietretive)  for  the  Depertaent  end  dieeeaineted  775,111 
eubetentive  producte  to  tergeted  eudiencee*  Over  100,000  reprinte  heve  been 
aede  of  theee  producte,  end  theee  producte  were  pieced  in  the  acre  then 
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2,000  ERIC  libririei  across  the  nation.  The  Center  has  distributed 
information  and  findings  about  its  product^  and  other  vocational  education 
products  through  a  periodical  circulation  of  over  1,900,000. 

The  Center  has  outstanding  facilitiea  and  equipment  that  have  been  built  and 
purchased  with  the  Ohio  State  University  funds.  The  Center  provides  toll 
free  telephone  services,  and  keeps  track  of  all  on-going  State-supported 
progroB  iaproveaent  projects.  These  on-going  projects  and  final  products 
•  are  entered  in  a  computer  retrieval  systea.  The  Center  has  worked  vic«.  the 
•ix  CurriculiM  Coordination  Centers  in  codifying  and  putting  on-line  aore 
Chan  2,000  eets  of  curriculua  and  instructional  materials  for  vocational 
education.  The  Center's  library  (the  largest  vocational  education  library 
in  the  world)  contains  33,808  volumes.  The  Center  aaintains  sccess  to  196 
data  bases  with  ERIC  being  just  one  such  bese. 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  continues  to 
addtress  the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  In  referring  to  a  project  vhich 
vas  initisted  this  year  by  the  Departncnt  (in  cooperation  with  the  Center) 
the  House  Comnittee  Appropriations  Report  (Report  98-357)  expressed  pleasure 
with  a  aajor  undertaking  designed — 

..."to  detemine  the  kinds  of  incentives  that  will  encourage 
people  to  take  mschine  shop,  precision  aetal  training,  and  tool 
and  die  making »  areas  where  predictions  of  shortages  run  as  high 
as  238,000  skilled  workers  over  the  next  decade." 
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At  tSia  Dap«rtMnt*«  diractioD^  during  thtt  firtt  year  of  the  Dev  contract, 
(Jenuary    16,  1983  to  January  15,  1984)  the  Center  la: 

(1)  Studying  the  uaa  of  aatallitaa  to  iaprova  tha  tranaaiaaion  of  the 
inforaatioQ  and  iaatruction  to  tha  Stataa.  Thia  project  aay 
raault  in  the  aora  afftctive  delivery  of  instruction  to  a  wider 
variety  cf  paraona  rtedins  up^to-dete  ekille  end  knowledge; 


(2)  Conducting  ec«inere  end  undertaking  other  ectivitiee  regarding  how 
t^a  vocational  aducation  eyerfm  can  take  e  aora  ective  role  in 
dafanae  praparedneaa^  Better  workere  are  needed  in  defenea 
releted  induetriaa  and  akillad  pere'>ne  ere  needed  in  the  ailitery 
aarvicae; 


(3)  Identifying  edult  literacy  ekille  needed  for  workere  to  receive 
vocational  treinlng  for  caployaent  in  bueineee  end  induetry,  and 
tht  Bilitary.  The  Center  will  aleo  eelect  ^and  dieeeainete 
inatructional  aeteriele  for  teeching  theee  ekillt; 

(4)  Developing  ''ADVOCNET,''  e  eophisticeted  electronice  coMunicetlon 
uyetea  for  vocetionel  end  eduU  educetore  et  the  Stete  and  loc4il 
levele.  Rapid  coflBunicationa  ere  neceeaary  between  end  within 
Statea  and  with  the  Federal  level  in  order  to  fecilitete  the 
reaponaiveneaa  of  vocational  education  to  che  changing  needa  of 
bueineee  and  induatry; 
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(S>  Workinf  with  hittorically  Black  colUget,  with  other  inititutiona 
of  bightr  «duc«tioa»  aad  with  vocational  prograna  for  Indiana  in 
order  to  iaprove  thair  vocational  education  capacitiea; 

4  I 

(6)  Uorkiog  to  isprove  the  capacity  of  the  vocational  education  ayatea 
to  ae^t  the  high  technology  training  needa  of  busineaa  and 
induatry.  The  Center  hea  recently  conducted  work  concerning 
Coeputer  Aaaiated  Dee ign/ Computer  Aaaiated  Manageaent  (CAD/CAM)^ 
and  robotica  that  will  iaprove  vocational  training  prograaa  in 
theae  areaa; 

(7)  Working  to  iaprove  entrepreneur ahip  education  in  the  Statea  in 
cooperation  with  the  Departaent*a  Task  Force  on  Entreprcneurahip* 

(8)  Involving  buaineaa  and  induatry  in  the  developaent  of  atrategiea 
for  evaluating  end  planning  for  iapioved  vocational  education  and 
training  prograaa* 

Due  to  the  iaportanco  of  the  Center  contract  with  the  Ohio  State  Univeraity 
RaaoArch  PoundaCion»  I  have  aatabliihed  a  coaprehenaive  prograa  of  contract 


aonitorip^*  Thin  aonitoring  ia  carried  out  by  a  teaa  of  aenior  prograa 
officera  within  ay  Office  who  conduct  an  on*aite  aonitoring  review  of  the 
Center  on  a  aonthly  baaia* 

To  date  five  aite  viaita  have  been  conducted  and  three  aore  are  planned 
durins  the  i^i.rat  year  of  the  new  contract*     Twelve  aite  viaita  will  be 
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conducted  for  t«£h  aubicqutoc  yaar  of  the  contract* 

In  addir.lon  to  the  dn-aite  •onitorlng  progm»  oTeraight  la  provided  by  (1) 
a  full-tiaa  project  officer.  (2)  tha  Center'a  AdTiaorj  Council  (appointed  by 
the  Secretary)*  and  (3)  reporta  to  ye  end  wcf  aanior  ataff  by  tha  Center 

Director* 

ridally.  I. .will  apeak  to  the  contract  award  for  the  National  Center  ^or 
Reaearch  in  Vocational  Educeflfoa.  Attached  to  thia  atatesent  aa  Appendix  A 
la  a  copy  of  a  report  by  the  United  Statea  General  Accounting  Office  which 
reviewed  the  contract  award  for  the  sanagc^ent  of  the  Center.  Thia  report 
providea  a  coaplete  review  of  all  actiona  taken  by  tha  U*  S.  Departaent  of 
Education  in  aeking  thia  eward  and  fairly  rapreaenta  ay  viewa  on  the  setter^ 
The  General  Accounting  Office' a  principal  finding  waa-*- 

"We  have  reviewed  the  proceaa  followed  in  awarding  the 
the  contract  and  found  it  to  be  in  accordance  with 
applicable  regulationa." 

NATIONAL  DISCRETIONARY  PllOJECTS 

Federal,  contracted  projecta  of  national  aignificaace  provide  a  baaia  for  the 
leaderahip  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of  vocational-  education  progreaa* 
They  focua  on  areaa  which  individual  Statea  vould  hav«  difficulty  addreaaing 
or  which  would  be  duplicated  acroaa  Statea.  Theae  projecta  have  produced 
Infoneetion  for  dec ia ion  aaking  and  policy  concerning  national  probleaa  and 
they  have  alao  developed  aateriala  for  inatruction  in  changing  and  emerging 


occupational  ariai*  Tha  •cthodi,  practlcat,"trata|iat,  and  projeeta  are 
daaignad  to  iaprova  tha  qualitr  of  pro|rttt  irhich  prepare  .tudenti  to  enter 
the  job  ttarkat  or  to  proceed  to  the  next  educational  level. 


Frojecti  have  focused  on  selected  national  prlnritiet  in  vocational 
^ueatiow,  .ach  at  economic  development,  private^  aec tor  involvewnt, 
•ntrepreneurihip,  defenie  priparedne ci,  .kill  ihortagei,  excellence  in 
vocational  education,  tducational  technology,  baiic  ikiUi,  caploydbility 
•kiUa.  high  technology,  energy  education,  and  developsent  of  prograa 
•tandarda  for  excellence. 

Let  «e  provide  ^ce  ■  ixaaplea  of  hoir  our  project!  which  began  or  concluded 
during  the  pett  fitcal  y^ar  have  addreaied  theie  priorities: 

(1)  High  technology  ig  represented  by  a  robotici  project  initiated 
during  1983  to  identify  the  required  job  coapetenciei  of  robotics 
techoiciana  and  to  divelop- inititutional  itrategiai  to  achieve  the 
coMpetenciet;  by  a  project  which  it  developing  a  covputerite^  teak 
inventory  of  high  technology  occupations;  by  experiaentation  with 
placing  office  equi|»ent  for  operating  buiineiiea  in  hoseii  and  by 
a  teriea  of  papert  addreeting  high  technology  and  econoaic  iaauea 
of  aajor  cone  .rn  to  vocational  education. 

(2)  In  cooperadon  with  the  Department  of  CoMerce,  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education  haa  funded  .  project  to  proMte 
econoaic     devalopaent     through     entreprtncurahip    education  and 
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trtining.  FoUoviDg  a  national  confarence^  tha  project  staff  it 
vorkint  vith  voluntaar  aponaort  for  training  activities  at  twenty 
•itaa  throughout  the  country.  Thia  effort  focuaea  on  education' a 
role  in  ensuring  auccaeaful  future  entreprenuera  end  on  CcsMerce'a 
concern  vith  minority  bueineaa  entrepreneura. 

On  November  7th  the  Netionel  Acedeaiy  of  Sciences  and  the  Depertvent 
vill  sponsor  e  seainer  to  discuss  e  report  by  the  Acideay  entitled 
Bducetiop  for  Toaorrow's  Jobs.  This  report,  which  I  believe  will 
have  e  mijor  iapect  on  vocetionel  educetlon,  resulted  fron  e  study 
sponsored  by  our  netionel  discretionery  programs. 

Privete  sector  involvement  wes  a  strong  component  of  e  project 
which  focused  on  developing  linkeges  with  the  community,  the  school 
guidence  ectivities,  end  the  privelt  sector.  During  the  pest 
fiscel  yeer  twenty  coMunities  were  eesisted  in  this  kind  of 
linkege  end  in  developing  end  implementing  coUeboretive  progr^s 
of  ceror  guidence.  In  November  there  will  be  e  finel  conference 
describing  the  outcomes  of  this  project. 

Among  the  new  projects  being  funded  this  jeer,  two  will  continue 
our  commitment  Co  developing  stenderds  of  exc«llence  for  vocetionel 
educetion.  These  projects  will  eddress  stenderds  for  excellence  in 
trede  end  industriel  educetion,  including  teecher  certif icetion, 
end  stenderds  for  excellence  in  business  edm:ction,  with  emphesis 
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on  data  and  vord  procaaaiof  and  othar  office  adueation  progma. 

Cn^ICULDM  COOHDlNATIOIf  CENTERS 

Aaothar  aceUity  fuadtd  uadar  Frograaa  of  Rational  Significance  ia  tht 
Curriculia  Coordination  Cantara.  Tha  need  for  a  network  for  curricula 
coordination  vaa  recognised  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ili  the  a*irly 
I970*a.  Studiaa  at  tha  tiaa  ahoved  that  curricula  development  and 
diaaeaination  ef forte  by  the  Stetee  vere  fragaented  end  diplicetive. 

k$  Aeeociete  CoMieeioner  of  the,  then.  Bureeu  of  Adult  Vocationel  and 
Techoicel  Educetion,  i  .mrded  grente  through  e  competitive  proceea  to  eeven 
Stete  curriculiM  leboretorite  in  1972  end  1973.  Thie  vec  the  beginning  of 
the  Hetionel  Network  for  Curriculia  Coordinetion. 

Today,  the  netifork  coneiete  of  the  eix  Curriculua  Coordinetion  Centere  end 
37  Stete  Liaieon  Repreeentetivee. 

The  lletional  Ketvork  providee  e  veriety  of  curricul^ae-releted  eervicee  to 
cliente  et  the  Federel,  Stete.  eixS  locel  levele.  Network  eervicee  include 
techoicel  eeeietence.  cootulteeion*  ineervicn  treinlnf{  wok^kchope. 
ecquieition  end  diaeisainet&oo,  curriculua  eeerchee,  curriculiai  edeptetione, 
library  lo«nt>  fl^Id-teet  eite  idantif icetioo,  end  codrdineted 
iQfonMtioa<*eheving.  The  Network  doee  not  develop  curriculum  but  ee<iete 
Stetee  in  adopting  or  edipvUag  exieting  aeteriale,  depending  on  their  neede. 
The  etrengtb  of  thla  ^Nettfork  ie  ite  regiooel  focue,  which  cxtende  ell  the 
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way  to  loe«l  U0«ra*  Thi  37  Stati  tiaiaoo  Riprtfintaeivcf  an  the  priaary 
raaourcaa  for  ioformatioa  ahared  through  tha  Mttwork*  With  ont  talaphoac 
callg.a  cliant  can  accaaa  tha  aarricaa  of  tht  tntirt  Natvork*  Kany  8tataa» 
vith  lisitad  eurriculia  daralop^fiDt  raaourca»»  hava  adaptad  Natvoiirk-* 
idantifiad  matariala  J!ro«  othar  Statact  a  procadura  that  haii  baan 
incraaaiagly  banaficialy  aapacially  to  asallar  and  aparaaly  populated 
Stataa* 

la  1982 1  Stataa  raportad  ao  aatiaatad  aavirtga  of  almoat  $4*0  ■illion  io 
davalopMDt  coat  a  through  tha  .adopt  ioa  or  adaptation  of  CCC  idantifiad 
curriculum  matariala*  Tha  Southaaat  Cantar»  for  axaiplai  raportad  a  aavinga 
of  11.180.000  with  84  producta  adopted  or  adapted  in  ita  aight  Stna  ragion« 
Tha  Seat  Central  Center  raportcd  a  aavinga  of  $1»062»200  with  82  producta 
adopted  or  adaptad  in  twelva  Stataa*  Likewiaa»  tha  Iforthaaat  Center 
raportad  aavinga  of  $686|500  through  tha  adaptation  of  95  producta  by  ita 
ten  State  ragion*  Siwilar  aavinga  were  raportcd  by  the  other  threa  CCCa* 
In  totel»  464  curriculuB  producta  were  adopted  or  adapted  by  Statea* 

Network  clianta  includa  public  and  private  achool  teachcra»  adainiatratora» 
guidenca  counaelora^  curriculuB  developerai  diaaemination  apacialiata» 
occupational  apecialiata»  librarianai  public  and  private  organiaationa»  and 
job  placement  officcra. 

OCCUPATIONAL  INFORKATION 

The  baaic  purpoae  of  vocational  education  la  to  prepare  peraona  for  joba 
that  will  be  available  in  the  labor  aarket.    The  national  Occupational^ 
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UfotMtion  Co<,rdio.tio,  CoaittM  (BOICC)  and  it.  r.l.ttd  St.t* 
0«cuMtioD«l  tn'forMtipn  Coordlntting  Co«itt«t«  (SOICC.)  ««rc  ••tablishad 
to  M.i.t  St.tt  .ad  loci  .d.lBi.tr«or.  of  •qc.tlon.l  .duct ion  in  pl.aoint 
instruction*!  pro«r«.  that  b.tt.r  M.t  labor  Mrkat  n..^,  .nd  to  ...Ut 
t««ch«ra.  counatlora,  and  atudants  in  dattraiaint  caraar  jjfila. 

In  rr  1983.  NOICC  r.c.i»«d  $3.16  .iUion  fro.  tha  DtparC.ot  of  Labor  and 
»2.16  .iUion  fro.  vocational  education'a  Prosraaa  of  National  Sisnificance 
budgat  to  acco.pl iah  ita  (oala.  WOICC  uaaa  thaae  funda  to  avard  (ranta  to 
Stataa  for  Mintaining  SOICC'a.  continut  vork  on  d„.lopin,  an  occupational 
isfotMtion  ayato,  and  to  dcvalop  cartar  inforaation  delivery  ayata«i. 
IWICC  alao  lata  contracta  for  apacial  purpoaa  rtatarch  that  haa  national 
aisnificance  and  affccta  the  SOICC  network. 


Ona  of  the  taajor  objectivea  of  ROICC  and  tha  SOICC'a  haa  been  the 
dcvelopMnt  of  occupational  infonwtion  aratea«  to  aeet  the  naeda  of 
planncra  and  adainiatratora  of  vocational  education.  While  all  Statea  have 
indicated  that  they  have  iapleaented  an  occupational  in'for«ation  ayatea,.ehe 
coMprehenaiveneaa  of  data  eleaenta  .and  degree  of  ayata.  autowtion  vary 
meat  the  statea.  NOICC  undertook  a  Mjor  effort  in  1981-82  to  aaaiat 
Statea  in  adopting  coaprehenaive  coaputericcd  occupational  inforwtion 
ayato-.  developed  by  other  Statea.  Theae  ayate.*  combine  aupply  and^  dewnd 
data  with  occupation  information  auch  aa  wagea,  working  conditiona,  and 
educational/experience  requireaenta.  Theae  coaputerisad  ayateaa  uke  the 
inforaation  .ore  acceaaible  to  plannera,  as  well  as  aaklng  it  easier  to 
update  inforvatioQ  eleaenta  as  needed. 
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NOXCC  and  tht  SOICC'a  hcv«  coatiQtt€4  th«ir  ■■phaaia  on  provldlog  apacial 
attantion  to  tha  labor  aarkat  inforaatlon  nttda  of»  youth  and  adulta  by 
oparatlfig  Caraar  Inforaatloo  DalUary  Syat««a  (CIDS)«  In  1982*  NOICC  fundad 
als  additional  Stataa  to  davalop  atatavida  CIDS*  Tha  CIDS  provide  8tat«  and 
local  loforaatloD,  through  autovatad  ayatcaai  to  iodlviduala  who  ara  in  tha 
procaaa  ot  caraar  axploratloo  and/or  Job  aaarch*  IVOICC  haa  now  avardad  CIDS 
granta  to  a  total  of  21  Stataa*  CIDS  ara  availabla  in  approximately  4»359 
aitaa  acroti  tha  country* 

UBCISLATIVK  KECOHKSNDATIONS  AND  fCTUlK  PRIORITIES  FOR  NATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


Aa  you  ara  avara  tha  Dapartaant  of  Education  haa  aubaitted  to  COi^graaa  a 
propaaal  antitlad  '*The  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  ConaoUdation  Act  of 
1963«**  Thia  propoaal  haa  bten  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  (S*  1039)  and 
Rouae  (H«R.  29A0)« 

Title  III  of  theae  billa  authoriiea  the  national  diacretionary  prograaa  that 
have  been  aupported  in  the  paat,  while  conaol idating  thfa  under  a  aingle 
'  tthorlty   and   giving   tha«  a   new    focua   on   econoaic    developaent*  The 
*:ary  would  be   authorised   to  reaerve  up  to   S  percent   of  the  total 
ation  to  fund  thia  authority* 

In  contrant  to  exiacing  legialation»  the  Secretary  would  have  broad 
discretionary  authority  in  aianaglng  theae  national  progreaa,  aa  they  are 
allovable  rather  than  aandacory  and  art  funded  froa  a  aingle  reaerve  rather 
than  froa  aeparate  author Itiea* 
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BcoiKwic  dtvtlopMnt  vould  bt  a  priatrr  focua  of  tht  nadonal  ditcrctiontry 

progrMa*    Tht  propoaal  cootaina  •  brortd  program  iaprovcatnt  authority  and 

Mniiea    tha    aupport   of   projecct   or    activitiaa    for    auch    problcaa  and 

ft 

prioriciaa  aa: 

o    national  critical  ahortagaa  of  akilled  aanpover; 
o    dafanaa  praparadciaaa  akill  ahortagaa; 

o    akilled  mrkforc*  training  prograaa  for  rapidly  changing  occupatiooa 
or  occupationa  otceaaary  for  tconovic  dtvelopaanc; 

o    collaborative  prograaa  that  ccmbiqa  cha  raaourcea  of  buaineaa, 
ioduatry,  labor^  education,  finance)  and  a'griculture;  and 

0    eotrepreneurahip  education* 

In  addition,  authority  for  the  prograsa  ,  an(|  activitiea  nov  being  auppor^ed 
under  Che  exiating  proviaiona  for  Indiana  aod  (he  National  Occupational 
Information  Coordinating  Covaittee  would  be  continued.  A  National  Center 
for  Reaearch  in  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  iiould  be  continued  at  an 
allowable  activity. 

In  tuMery,  I  vould  point  out  that  it  in  difficult  within  theae  few  pagea  to 
convey  the  full  extent  and  i^^pact  of  the  t>rograaa  and  activitiea  that  have 
been  carried  out  under  Prograsa  of  National  Significance  a  lace  1978. 

I  would  be  pleaaed  to  provide  you  with  deacriptiona  of  any  of  the  producta 
or  activitiea  in  which  you  «ight  have  an  intereat. 
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Mr.  Cb«inMii|  I  vomU  lUc  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  atit  with 
you  and  thla  Subeowaittta  to  raport  on  tha  atatua  of  and  our  recowMndaticna 
fgmtding  raaaarch  and  ptogriM  laprovfKant  for  vocational  aducation. 

I  will  ba  t^la«aad  to  anavar  an^  quaationa  that  you  or  othar  Sub«;o«iittaa 
MBbara  say  h«v«.  \ 
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/  APPENDIX  A 

UNITED  STATES  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OmCE 
WASHINGTON.  O.C.  2CM 

August  31,  1983 


B-205026 


Th«  Honorable  Hpvard       Baker,  Jr. 
Unitad  SUtaa  Sanata 

Tha  Honorable  Jot.n  J,  Duncan 
Houae  of  Repreaen tat Ives 

The  Honorable  Jaaea  H.  Ouillan      /  ^ 
tfouae^of  Rapreifentativea 

Subjects  Raview  of  Contract  Award  fir  Nanaganant  of 
National  Center  for  Raaaar^h  in  Vocational 
Education    <GAO/BKD«-e3'-79 )  1 

In  fabruary  1983,  you  rtqmat^d  that  be  review  the  contract 
A Dtpartmant  of  Education  (ED^  in  January  1983  for 
managing  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Bduca- 
5  the  process  f<Jllowed  in  awarding  thii 

regulations  ^       accordance  with  applicable 

Our  r«vl«w  wai  pcrCorMd  at  ED  haadquarteri  and  faai  made  in 
•ccordanca  with  ganarally  aceaptad  govarmient  auditing  stand- 
arda.    Ma  raviawad  all  pcrtinant  documents  regarding  the  requeat 
for  propoaala  and  award  of  the  contract.    Me  also  reviewed  ap- 
plicable procurement  regulations.    Me  interviewed  panel  members, 
the  ED  contracting  officer  and  his  staff,  and  officials  of  ED's 

°'  Vocational  and  Adult  Education.    He  did  not  evaluate 
the  technical  merits  of  tha  proposals  the  bidders  submitted  for 
cne  contract* 

xc^^iL  ""5*^  171(a)(2)  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 

kJV^^k  support  a  National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education.    On  January  16,  1978,  on  the  basis  of  a 
cowpetitiva  procurement  procedure,  the  Ohio  State  University  Re- 
search rouncJation  w#s  awarded  a  contract  to  operate  the  Center 
witn  annual  options  to  renew  the  contract  until  January  1983. 
,Ohio  State  was  paid  over  $25.3  million  during  the  contract's 
5-year  period,    in  January  1983,  on  the  basis  of  competitive 
procurement  procedures,  Ohio  State  University  was  awarded  an- 
other contract  to  operate  the  Center,  with  annual  renewable  op- 
tions through  January  1987. 
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Sumarized  kmlow'  U  a  chronology  of  the  key  events  leading 
to  the  award  ot  the  contract  in  January  1983  and  the  basis  for 
our  conclusion  regarding  the  propriety  <3f  the  procedures  fol- 
IdWed  in  making  the  award*  <^  ' 

CHROWOtOGY  or  EVgNTS  IN 

■  I 
On  May  26,  1982,  ED  issued  request  for  proposal  (RFP) 
82-028 «  for  a  contract  to  aan«ge  the  Center  for  5  years »  The 
closing  date  for  proposals  waf  July  30,  1982.  ^The  RFP  sets 
forth  the  criteria  to  be  utilized  by  reviewers  in  determining' 
the  technical  fserits  of  the  sdbnitted  proposals. 

Tvo  organisations,  the  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foun- 
dation and  the  University  ^f  tennessee,  submitted  proposals  in 
response  to  the  RFPi    The  University  of  Tennessee *s  cost  pro- 
posal for  the  firstjyear  of  operation  was  $2,704,425,  and  Ohio 
State's  was  $4#633i(ro0, 

A  Federal  Technical  Review  Panel  composed  of  ED  personnel 
w^s  convened  August  2  through  6,  1992,  to  evaluate,  rate  and 
score  the  two  proposals*    Panel  nembers  used  the  criteria  set 
forth  in  \he  RFP  to  make  their  evaluations.    Five  of  the  seven 
panel  members  gave  the  University  o€  Tennessee  higher  point 
scores. 

In  Septtmber  1982  the  Secretary  of  Education  formed  another 
panel  composed  of  nationally  recognized  non-Federvl  experts, 
knowledgeable  of  the  research  and  program  improvement  process  in 
vocational  education*  to  evaluate  the  two  institutions  with  re- 
gard to  staffing,  facilities,  equipment,  and  institutional  ex- 
perience and  commitment.    The  panel's  evaluation  was  to  be  based 
on  site  visits  to  each  of  the  universities.  .The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary stated  that  this  panel  was  formed  because  (1)  the  amount 
of  the  contract  award  represented  a  large  percentage  of  the  dis- 
cretionary funds  available  to  the  Secretary  for  vocational  edu- 
cation and  (2)  of  the  neefS  to  take  an  onsite  look  at  the  staff, 
facilltief,  and  commitment  of  each  organization.' 

On  October  18  and  19,  1982,  the  panel  visited  the  aites  of 
the  two  offerors  and  prepared  written  comments  on  the  staffing, 
institutional  experience,  resources,  facilities,  and  equipment 
of  each  of  the  two  offerors.    A  consensus  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  panel  in  their  written  comments  favorfed  Ohio 
State^.  ^  y  . 
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«i.u       T  "  requested  the  panel  to  also  re- 

view the  technical  merits  cf  the  two  proposals  and  provide  wr't- 
t,n  consents.    Accordingly,  the  panel  cof^vened  in  Washington 

A"con.en.urf         ^  "f,^'  ^''^  P«P«ed  written  coL,ents. 

A  con.enjus  the  opinions  ixptessed  by  the  panel  on  t>e  merits 
ot  th«  proposals  in  their  written  comments  Tavore.'  Chio  Itatl. 

Ohio  Stat.^  fn^Tf^n"^  original  proposals  -ith  officials  of 
?ln^^f^  I  "  "requested  then  to  submit  best  and 

final  offers.    On  December  10,  1982,  beet  and  final  offers  were 
received  fro.  both  Ohio  State  and  Tennessee.    Oh?o  S?ate"  ftna' 
cost  proposal  for  the  fir.,  year  of  operation  was  $4,369,947  "'d 
Tennessee'?  cost  proposal  wis  53,106,f03.  ^i.Jo^.^*/ 

•nd  Technical  Reviev  Panel  met  behween  December  U 

t^^.lh  *'°,'""!^^^  the  best  and  final  offers  a.,d  to  make 

wr  tten  recommendation,  for  awarding  the  contract,  one  of  the 
o£  th^  n^'Ir"  f""'^  r""**"  ^"'^  «8i<?ned  before  this  time,  and 
«w.^SL  t  «e««ber,,  five  recommended  that  the  contract  be 

awarded  to  Tennessee  and  one  recommended  Ohio  State.    The  non- 
off"s!  "^"'^  '^*"*''         ""^  r«que3ted  to  review  the  final 

^^^°^!^g^S^Tl^?}'  °^  assistant  secretary 

FOR  VUCATIONAI,  AND  XpL'Lf  tDtJChTfTiiTT^a 
THE  AWAK,  OFlrHE"gONfMAgT  

-n^  .^"w'S^*'^  ?'  Srcr-tary  for  Vocational 

and  Adult  Education  recommended  that  Ohio  state  be  awarded  the 
contract.    In  a  memorandum  of  thaL  date  to  -.he  Director,  Assist- 
anc^  Hanagement  and  Procurement  Services,  th*  Assistant  Sfccre- 

Inw't^e  -u^rrt  fo^oh  ""i:''/*^"'^^"^         rational.^  for  recommend- 
iny  c,nc  award  to  Ohio  State. 

■*  *  •  The  proposal*!  must  be  perceived  as  plans  for 
five  years  of  procurement.    Thus,  preference  must  be 
given  to  the  prooosal  that  propoaej,  the  best  fi-*-year 
procedural  plan  as  .^ell  as  detailed  plans  for  the 
first  year  of  operation.    The  Ohio  State  Univei?ity 
has  submitted  such  a  proposal.     Th«  Federal  Technical 
Re/iew  Panel  appears  to  have  given  too  much  weight  to 
bie  more  narrowly  frcused  University  of  Tennessee  pro- 
posal for  tho  first-year  effort  rather  than  viewing 
the  propqjal  as  &  five-year  efiort  witn  a  need  for 
balance  and  a  broad  based  long-term  approach.  The 
Request  for  Proposal  listed  a  substiintial  rvjirtoer  of 
priority  areas  of  focus.    While  the  Request  for  Pro- 
posal did  not  indicate  that  each  of  thejie  area::  mi '^t 
be  addressed,  it  suggested  a  s»jbstanti vely  broa^  based 
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proposal  that  provided  a  balanced  approach  £or  the 
many  diverse  vocational  education  communities  at  all 
levels  of  vocational  education » 

■While  the  Federal  Technical  Review  Panel  provides 
advice  to  the  government  regarding  proposals  that  are 
received,  it  clearly  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
governroont  to  reaXe  the  best  decision  regarding  which 
proposer  should  be  funded*    This  decision  is  based  on 
the  announced  technical  review  criteria  and  the  best 
buy  for  the  government  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  broad 
diverge  vocational  education  communities  for  the 
planned  five  year  duration  of  the  National  Center* 

'While  The  University  of  Tennessee's  proposed  cost  is 
less  than  the  proposed  cost  for  the  Ohio  State  Univcr* 
sity,  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  includes  more 
activities  and  services  to  a  broader  range  of  voca- 
tionCil  education  communities  at  the  prevocational, 
secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  levels*    This  is  in 
contrast  to  The  University  of  Tennessee's  proposal 
which  is  more  focused  and  tends  to  be  more  oriented  to 
the  post*secondary  and  adult  levels*    While  the  Ohio 
proposal  requests  more  funds,   it  proposes  to  do  more 
work  to  serve  the  broad  array  of  vocational  education 
communities*    This  is  more  in  line  with  the  congres- 
sionally  mandated  intent  fof  the  National  Center.' 

AWARD  OF  CONTRACT  TO  OHIO  STATE 

In  the  Contracting  Officer's  January  13,  1983,  "DETERMINA- 
TION A^D  FINDINGS"  regarding  the  contract,  he  concluded  that  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

"has  made  a  convincing  And  substantiated  argument  that 
the  Contracting  Officer  should  not  accept  the  recom* 
nendation  of  the  technical  review  panel  and  that  the 
recomjftendation  of  Assistant  Secretary  *  *  *  should  be 
accepted,  that  award  of  this  contract  be  given  to  Ohio 
State  University  Research  Foundation  in  the  amount  of 
$4,369,9!47*" 

On  January  13,  1983,  ED  awards.  1  a  contract  in  the  amount  of 
$4,369,947  to  the  Ohio  State  University  Research  Foundation  for 
managing  the  National  Center  for  Ressearch  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion froni  January  16,  1963,  to  January  15,  1984,  with  annual 
options  to  renew. 
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PRIOR  CUMPTROLLgR  GENERJi^L  DECISIONS 
WHICH  AJlg  GERMANE  TO'THEI  SUBJEgt  aWARD 

\  ^'  

Tht  Conptroller  Genjeral  of  the  United  States  has  Issued  a 
number  of  decisions  which  have  a  direct  applicability  to  this 
award.    Comptroller  General  Decision  B-199540.3,  dated  Novem- 
ber 16,  1982,  states  in  parts 

•The  contracting  officer  •  •  •  is  not  bound  by  the 
recommendations  hade  by  evaluation  and  advisory  groups 
even  though  such  groups  reay  be  composed  of  working 
level  procurement  officials  and  evaluation  panel  mem- 
bers who  normally  may  be  expected  to  have  the  techni- 
cal expertise  required  for  the  technical  evaluations. 

•Although  the  contracting  officer's  decision  must  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  solicitation's  seated  evalua- 
tion criteria  and  must  have  a  rational  basis,  he  is 
vested  with  a  considerable  range  of  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion in  determining  the  manner  or  extent  >o  which 
the  evaluation  will  be  used.* 

Comptroller  General  Decision  B-190530,  dated  January  11, 
1979,  discussed  another  case  where  an  award  was  made  contrary  to 
a  panel  recommendation.    In  this  case  the  evaluation  process  in- 
cluded a  technical  review  panel  to  evaluate  initial  proposals 
and  a  sit<f  team  visit,  with  team  member  comments  to  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of,  the  overall  evaluation.    The  decision  states  in 
part,    even  iC  the  technical  review  panel  had  unanimously  recora- 
sended  award  to  •  •  would  have  been  within  the  selection 

official's  discretion  to  select  •  •  *  for  award  provided  that 
selection  would  have  had  a  reasonable  basis  and  been  consistent 
with  the  evaluation  criteria,*    Also,  the  decision  concludes 
that  there  was  "nothing  improper  with  this  evaluation  approach.- 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  the  past  decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General 
that  a  contracting  officer  is  not  bound  by  the  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  j^anel,  and  based  on  our  review  of  the  orocedures 
followed  in  awarding  the  contract,  we  believe  that  the  award  to 
Ohio  State  University  complied  with  applicable  procurement  regu- 
lations. *^  ^ 
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Because  this  report  contains  no  recommendations^  it  was  not 
sent  to  BD  for  written  comments.  However #  the  matters  contained 
in  this  report  were  discussed  with  Ep*s  Contracting  Officer. 

We  trust  that  this  information  is  responsive  to  your  re- 
quest.   As  arranged  with  your  offico#  unless  you  publicly 
announce  the  report's  contents  earlier #  we  plan  no  further 
distribution  until  3  days  from  its  issue  date.    At  that  time  we 
will  send  copies  to  the  Secretary  of  Education;  the  Director ^ 
Otfice  of  Management  and  Budget;  and  other  interested  parties 
and  make  copies  available  to  others  upon  request. 


Richard  L.  Fogel 
Director 
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VOCATIOMAL  EDUCATION  PtOCRAHS  OP  NATIONAL  81GNIP1CANCE 
/  OBLIGATIONS  lY  P18CAL  YIAR* 


9/29/83 


ACTlvm 


fY  1971 


N»t  ionil  Cvntir  for 
itiiirch  in 

VocAt ionil  Idueition 

Curr icului 

Coordination 

Cineart 

frojtcta  of  National 
Signif icanca 

Laadarahip 

DivalopMnt 

ttachar 

Cartification 

National  Occupational 
Infonaat  ion 
Coordinating 
Co«nittta 


395,000 

13,960,662 
N7e0.000 
1,950,000 
000, 000 


PY  1979 


PY  19S0 


PY  1981 


PY  1982 


632,822 

U, 739, 3)2 
1,764,000 
1,491,310 
5,000,000 


364,096 

373,085 
1|002,293 

3,012,000 


599,000 


1,258,540 


609,449 


348,629 


n  1983 


$  4,516,415  $  5,064,497  $  5,606,066  $  5,505,000  $  4,633,895  $  5,400,000 


745,520 


1,092,582* 


3,000,000  2,243,100  2,153,376 


ERIC 


TOTAL 


$27,482,077  $28,691,981  $10,357,540  $10,362,540  $  7,835,073  $  9,391,478 


•The  «Munt  of  obligatad  funda  dota  not  nacaaaarily  aqual  th«  Mount  of  appropriated  funda  for  a  givt 
fiacal  year  hccauat  of  tha  carryovar  of  dcobligatcd  fumla  fro«  prtvioua  fiacal  year  appropriationa. 
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Senator  Stafford.  Now,  Dr.  Peterson,  I  think  it  is  your  turn. 
And  the  Chair  is  not  going  to  cut  you  short  so  you  can  have  equal 
iime  with  Dr.  Worthington. 

*  Dr.  PETERSop^.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  0 

I  am  Maria  Peterson,  dean  for  research  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  KnoxVille.  I  am  here,  as  you  have  articulated,  at  your  re- 
quest to  answer  questions  and  discuss  with  you  vocational  educa- 
tion research  in  general  and,  in  particular,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  awarding  of  a  contract  in  response  to  U.S.  Depart- 
rhent  of  Education  request  for  proposal  82-028,  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

Before  I  discuss  the  events  that  happened  during  the  procure- 
ment, there  are  several  comments,  though,  that  I  wish  to  make. 

No.  1-  The  University  of  Tennessee  bid  on  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  out  of  an  interest  in  provid- 
ing excellent  research  and  that  continues  to  be  our  motivating  in- 
terest. 

%  No.  2.  At  no  time  while  the  prodirement  was  in  progress  did  we 
Vxiov^  any  facts  about  how  the  procurement  was  being  conducted 
other  than  the  fact  that  a  site  visit  team  did  come  to  our  campus. 

No.  3.  At  no  time  did  we  try  to  influence  the  procurement  out- 
come through  political  action  other  than  through  the  written  mate- 
rial we  presented  in  our  proposal  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

No.  4.  Finally,  in  no  way  do  we  want  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding procurement  to  negatively  affect  committee  deliberations 
on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  research  in  proposed  vocational 
education  legislation.  Rather,  we  would  hope  that  this  committee 
would  take  corrective  steps  to  include  provisions  in  the  new  legisla- 
tion which  would  adequately  address  vocational  education  re- 
search, and  which  would  improve  upon  the  procedures  that  are 
used  to  handle  procurements  for  research  in  vocational  education. 

In  my  written  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  to  you  I  have 
given  you  a  chronology  of  events.  I  am  not  going  to  go  through  that 
chronology^  In  response  to  Dr.  Worthington's  testimony,  I  have  to 
say  there  were  some  errors  of  fact. 
[Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 

Excerpt  From  October  18  Testimony  by  Dr.  Robert  Worthington,  P.  25. 

(Staffing) 

Ab  far  as  stafling.  the  Ohio  State  University  was  given  6.5  percent  of  10  percent, 
while  Tennessee  was  given  9.4  out  of  10  percent.  There  was  no  comparison  whatso- 
ever. The  University  of  Tennessee  had  one  part  of  a  team's  staff  available  for  it. 
And  all  the  staff  would  have  to  have  been  recruited  from  outside. 

RESPONSE  OF  DR.  PETERSON 

The  University  of  Tennessee  did,  indeed,  include  staff  in  the  National  Center  pro- 
posal. I  have  attached  pages  from  the  "Staffing**  ponion  of  the  proposal.  In  addition. 
Dr.  Worthington  met  the  te&  key  staff  listed  on  the  "Summary  of  Key  Staff  Train- 
ing and  Experience**  chart  (p.  IV-2)  when  he  brought  the  Site  Visit  Team  to  the 
cajnpufl.  Those  ten  staff  also  spent  two  days  at  the  United  States  I>epartment  of 
Education  answering  oral  questions  that  were  directed  to  them.  In  addition,  seven  of 
the  key  staff  were  employed  at  The  University  of  Tennessee  when  the  proposal  was 
submitted  and  are  currently  employed  at  the  University. 
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STAFFING 

The  National  C^nt^r  M.naqetnent  and  iP^ders.ip  Team 

Nine  outstanding  individuals  will  form  the  core 
management  and  leadership  staff  of  the  National  Center 
staff.    Each  has  been  chosen  because  they  bring  experience 
and  expertise  to  the  area  they  will  lead.     In  this  section 
you  will  find  a  summary  table  of  the  academic  background, 
relevant  exper i ence .  respon s f b i 1 i t i es  within  the  Center,  and  J 
the  percentage  of  time  committsd  to  the  contract  (lOOX  in 
al 1  cases) .  y 

AH  of  these  Individuals  have  agreed  to  join  the 
f-'ational  Center  staff  when  the  contract  is  awarded. 
Following  the  summary  table  is  a  letter  of  commitment  from 
the  proposed  Executive  Director  for  the  National  Center. 

An  examination  of  the  summary  table  will  reveal  that 
the  Six  individuals  who'  will  constitute  the  Management  Team 
(the  E!*ecut1ve  Director,  the  four  Division  Directors,  and 
the  Coordinator  of  Administrative  Services)  have  received 
their  terminaldegrees  from  six  different  institutions  - 
Texas  A  4  M  University,  University  of  Illinois.  North 
Carolina  State  University.  University  of  Tennessee,  and  East 
Tennessee  State  University. 
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I  SUHHARY  OP  1U;Y  STATP  TRAINING  AND  CXPERICNCE 


Dr.  Janut  Truichel 

Dlr» ,  Applied  H  L  0  Div, 


Dr*  Sheila  McCul lough 
Prog.    Lead.,  lnd|>.  ytud. 


Ur*  Joliii  Peters 

Oir*t  ^'ittld  Services  Div. 


Dr.  WllUoA  Aiken 

Prfxj.  U'jd^f  Nat*l  Acad, 


Dr,  Walter  Camoron 

Uir, ,  Lval,  1.  pjlicy  Div. 


Uf*  Kudia  Alviu 

I'ttKj.  Lcatl.,  Pol.  6  Plan. 


Dr.  John  Peterson 

Dr.,  infor.  lU^sources  Oiv. 


Or.  Lillian  Clinard 

Prog.  Lead,  Infor.  Analysis 


Roy  Dean 

Coord.,  Adnin.  Services 


100 


lUU 


100 


lUO 


lUO 


100 


100 


100 
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In  addition,  these  six  represent  a  cood  mix  of  state 
department  and  university  experience.     The  Executive 
Director  and  Director  of  the  Field  Services  Division  have 
extensive  administrative  experience  in  two  state 
departments;     Illinois  and  Tennessee.  ^Four  have 
concentrated  their  experience  In  university  teaching, 
research,  and  administration  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  University  of   Illinois,  Ohio  St  at e  Un i ver s i ty , 
and  University  of  Tennessee.    Four  have  worked  in  corporate 
and  Industry  settings  and  the  Executive  Director  is  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel   In  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  key  staff  who  will   lead  this 
National  Center,  there  will  be  other  staff  who  will,  named 
after  the  contract   is  awarded.     We  have  named  all  key 
personnel  who,   according  to  the  RFP  are  the  Director,  key 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  substantive  staff.  We 
prefer  the  Division  Directors  and  program  leaders  to  have 
major  input  into  their  staff  team  selections.  Descriptions 
for  all  these  positions  are  included  in  this  volume.  The 
cost  proposal  will  reflect  salaries  for  eleven  months  for 
these  individuals.     It   is  our  recommendation  that  funds 
normally  used  for  the  additional  month  of  salary  be  used  for 
Phase  out  costs  to  assure  that  the  i/icumbent  has  adequate 
transition  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Division  Directors  ' 
will  manage  the  efforts  of  the  entire  Division  and,  in 
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aaditlon,  will  direct  one  program  area  in  their  division. 
Eecu  division  has  two  program  areas  as  indicated  on  the 
tdOle  which  follows.     A,  program  leader  has  been  designated 
for  each  division  to  l^ad  the  second  proaram  area.     In  most 
cases  the  additional  staff  that  will  behired  will  ba  at  the 
Master's  or  Bachelor's  Degree  levels.     This  is  a  deliberate 
approach  to  differentiated  staffing  of  the  National  Center. 
A  well-balanced  research  organization  should  hire  Ph.D. level 
pe'-sonnel  who  are  capable  of  managing  several   thrusts  within 
3  P'-ogram  area  and  then  be  supported  by  a  cost  effective 
team  of  technical   personnel   and  graduate  research 
essociUes.     We  believe  that  the>^^^iat  i  one  1   Center  'ihould 
O'-ovide  opportunities  for  leadership  development  for 
caouate  students  through  graduate  research  a  s  s  i  s  t  an  t  sh  i  p  . 
Cur  staff'ing  pattern  has  taken  this  into  consideration. 

The  cost  proposal  wiU  reflect  that  the  National  Center 
will  have  a  staff  that  is  differentiated  as  follows: 

♦ 

Doctoral     Masters    Bachelors    Other  Total 
Professional  9  17  ^  -  32 

Gr ad.  .Research  * 

Assistants  15  7  -  -  22 


:ierlcal  -  .  .  ,6.5 
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ExCBftPT  From  October  18  Teotimony  by  Dr.  Robrrt  Worthinoton,  P.  25  (Quality 

^  Control  Plan) 

And  laat  but  not  least,  on  the  criterion  of  quality  control,  the  UniverBity  of  Ten- 
neasee  proposed  to  have  a  quality  control  Bpecialist,  had  no  plan  in  their  proposal, 
yet  they  received  4.71  by  the  panel.  The  Ohio  State  University  had  a  very  qualita- 
tive program  which  they  received  4.4. 


RB8PON8R  OP  DR.  PETERSON 


Dr.  Worthington  was  mistaken  on  this  point,  There  was  a  quality 
the  propoeal.  The  plan  is  attached  aiid  is  the  material  used  by  reviewei 
a  higher  rating  for  the  University  of  Tennessee  on  the  quality  control 
propoBal. 


mtrol  plan  in 
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"jaHtv  Control  and  Staff  Development 

A  Quality  Control  Coordinator  will   look  for  all  places 
f.'^^^ii  Integrated  Quality  Circles  should  be  formed  and  will 

tnese  to  the  division  Directors*     This  will  be 
•:c?*o1ished  by  examining  the  Base  Line  Management  Schedules 

determine  where  Interface  points  occur  among  functions, 
'.'^'tiion  integration  has  been  a  theme  that  has  been  espoused 
:iroiiohout  this  proposal  . 

tarlier  it  was  stated  that  if  function  integration  is 
:)ccur,  u  must  be  planned  for.     One  of  the  roles  of  the 
Zjt'My  Control  Coordinator  will  be  to  see  that  function 
"^v-j^facing  occurs.     Instead  of  having  the  Quality  Control 
-n^tJinator  only  establish  methods  which  impose  quality 
^^''v'-ol  after  a  product  is  well  into  the  development  stage, 

Cuallty  Control  Coordinator  will   look  for  IQCs  that 
shojid  take  place  to  assure  quality  input  from  the 
r»g  inn  i  riQ  , 
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>;WTEGRATED  QUALITY  CIRCLS  (ICC)  MANAGEMENT  MODEL 
(Example  of  One  IQC) 


r 


Executive 
Director 


Applied 

;  Field 

Eval*  and 

R  6  D 

Services  , 

Policy 

Xnforinationl 
Resources 


a. 


Research  Associate  assigned  to  "At  Home  In  The  Office"  sub  task  in 
Applied  R&D  Division,  ,  , 

Moves  to  Informtion  Resources  Division  for  segment  of  time  to  co- 
author state-of-art  paper,  '♦is  This  Really  tlie  Office?".  .  . 
Moves  to  Evaluation  and  Policy  Division  foi  segment  of  time  to  study 
supply  and  demand  of  coorounications    workers  efforts.  ,  . 
Moves  to  Field  Services  Division  for  segrnsnt  of  time  to  help  design 
National  Academy  workshop,  »«At  Home  In  The  Office".  .  . 
And  comes  back  to  **home"  division 
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However,  tried  and  true  methods  of  external  and 
internal  peer  review  of  prt)ducts  will  be  completed. ^   For  the 
most  part,  our  concfpl  of  quaHty  control   is  to  make  it  an 


organ.izat ion  will  be^ope.rated.  The, function  integration 
through  the  IQCs  will  cause  staff  to  be  critics  in  a 
colleagial  way  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  research. 

The  Quality  Control  Coordinator  will   also  be  in  charge 
of  staff  development.     After  all,  good  staff  development 
should  lead  to  personal  growth  that  results  in  benefits  to 

i 

the  organization.  Here  are  some  of  the  techniques  that  will 
be  employed. 

K     All  professional   staff  will   attend  a  one-week  seminar 
on  how  to  write  effectively.     This  will   be  held  during 


"form  and  style"  of  the  National  Center, 
3.     Professional  staff  across  the  functions  will   be  given 
opportunities  to  co-author  state-of-the-art  papers 


4.  Professional   staff  will  be  encouraged  to  be  active  in 
professional  associations  related  to  their  field  and 
to  their  work  at   the  National  Center. 

5.  Key  cons-ultants  brought  to  the  Nation<}l   Center  will  be 
invited  to  present   lectures  and  seminars   for  staff  on 
the  area  in  which  i\^y  are  consulting. 


the  second  month  of  the  contract. 


2. 


All  c 1 er ic al'  St af f  will  attend  a  two-day  seminar  on 


that  relate  to  their  field. 
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6,  National  Center  staff  will  be  irvited  to  attend 
**dr        rehearsals"  of  National  Academy  workshops; 
for  example,  all  National  center  staff  w1'l  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  Academy  workshop,  A 
New  Chip  on  the  Block:     Computer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Er^ucators. 

7.  Mechanisms  will  be  used  t'o  obtain  staff  input  for 
staff  development  activities  so  that  individual 
needs  can  be  met . ' 

Organizational  S''»ructure  of  the  National  Center 
and  WMhin  the  University  of  Tennessee 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education  administrative  organizational  structure  is  shown 
on  the  following  page.     This  is  the  base  organizational 
structure  th:5t  feeds  into  the   Integrated  Quality  Circle 
approach.     Four  division  directors  will   report  directly  to 
the  Executive  Director  and>  along  with  the  Coordinator  of 
Administrative  Services,  will   form  the  Management  Team* 
Each  d i V i s i on ^^i 1 1  have  a  program  leader  who  will  lead  a 
program  of  activities.     Each  Division  Director  will  also 
lead  a  specific  p*^ogram  area  in  addition  to  overseeing  the 
work  of  the  entire  division. 

The  Coordinator  of  Adm  i  n  1  st  a  t  i  ve  Services  will 
manage  the  fiscal,  equipment  and  facilities,  ed/torial» 
and  quality  control   areas  and  will   assure  that/the 
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Dr.  Peterson.  I  do  want  to  provide  for  you  just  a  brief  outline  of 
sonHie  of  the  events  that  occurred. 

The  incumbent  bidder  somehow  learned  or  perceived  that  their 
proposal  received  a  lower  rating  from  the  Federal  technical  review 
panel.  Political  action  was  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  incum- 
bent bidder.  Review  procedures  were  altered  after  the  proposals 
were  submitted  and  after  a  seven-member  Federal  technical  review 
panel  had  evaluated  the  two  proposals  to  include  a  site  visit  team 
of  four  persons,  none  of  whom  served  on  the  Fedekal  technical 
review  panel. 

A  site  visit  team  yisitea  both  sites.  We  welcomed  this  at  our  in- 
stitution. The  site  visit  team  reviewed  the  two  proposals,  and  they 
were  asked  to  comment  on  them.  But  it  is  important  to  note  they 
neither  rated  nor  ranked  the  two  proposals. 

And  181  days  after  issuance  of  the  request  for  proposal  [RFP], 
and  116  days  after  closing  date  for  receipt  of  the  two  proposals,  the 
RFP  was  amended  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Best  and 
final  offers  were  then  submitted,  and  the  Federal  technical  review 
panel  voted  5  to  1  to  award  the  contract  to  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Eklucation 
made  the  decision  to  award  the  cc,  tract  to  the  incumbent,  the 
bidder  that  had  the  lower  rated  proposal  by  the  Federal  technical 
review  panel,  and  was  approximately  $7  million  higher  in  cost  if 
all  options  to  renew  the  contract  are  exercised  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Then,  finally,  after  the  award  was  made,  an  anonymous  mailing 
was  sent  in  a  franked  Department  of  Education  envelope  to  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  detailing  anomalous  pro- 
cedures within  the  Department  during  the  procurement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  result  of  having  gone  through  this  experi- 
ence, we  do  have  some  specific  recommendations  for  the  legislation 
and  for  the  procurement  process.  But  I  am  going  to  speak  only  to 
the  legislation  today. 

As  you  look  at  vocational  education  legislation,  we  believe  that 
these  are  some  of  the  things  that  should  be  considered. 

We  would  recommend  the  establishment  of  four  to  six  research 
centers.  I  have  provided  rationale  in  my  printed  testimony  as  to 
why  we  believe  that  should  take  place.  We  believe  that  four  to  six 
research  centers,  each  funded  at  $2  million  per  year  and  a  national 
center  should  be  included  in  the  legislation. 

We  believe  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  should  exer- 
cise its  authority  under  the  ''options  to  renew"  clause  of  the  cur- 
rent National  Center  contract  and  recompete  the  National  Center 
procurement  at  the  same  time  that  procurements  for  focused  cen- 
ters would  take  place. 

All  centers  should  be  competitively  procured  every  5  years  and 
the  awards  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants. 

The  centers  should  be  university  based  so  that  the  centers  can 
serve  the  dual  purpose  of  conducting  research  and  preparing  the 
next  generation  of  vocational  education  researchers  and  leaders. 

I  have  offered  for  you  several  and  thrusts  for  the  centers.  I  will 
not  detail  each  of  those.  Those  are  in  my  written  testimony.  But 
they  relate  to  thrusts  like  Policy  Study  Center  for  Vocational  and 
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-^ffechnical  Education,  Research  in  High  Technology  Education 
Center,  a  Center  fc-  Research  on  Vocational  and  Technical  Educa- 
tion Special  Populations,  something  we  heard  something  about  ear- 
lier this  morning. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  others  for  you  because  I  believe  there  are 
important  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed  by  focused  research  cen- 
ters. We  believe,  too,  that  all  centers  should  report  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  with  the  Department  convening  representa- 
tives from  each  center  on  a  quarterly  basis  for  coordination  pur- 
poses. We  believe  that  not  more  than  any  one  center  should  be  lo- 
cated in  any  one  university. 

Finally  I  have  to  say  as  a  researcher,  and  as  an  administrator  of 
research  across  all  colleges  from  the  college  of  law  to  the  college  of 
home  economics  to  the  college  of  business  administration  to  the  col- 
lege of  education  and  so  on  in  a  meyor  land  grant  university— the 
American  university  must  remain  a  place  whore  research  can  be 
conducted  in  a  free  and  unbiased  manner.  It  must  also  be  able  to 
compete  for  research  awards  in  an  atmosphere  where  awards  are 
made  to  those  with  the  best  ideas.  That  is  what  research  is  all 
about. 

We  must  get  about  the  business  of  conductiptr  quality  research 
on  critical  vocational  education  questions.  Vocational  education 
and  the  Federal  procurement  process  both  lost  a  great  deal  of  dig- 
nity this  past  year.  I  have  suggested  some  ways  to  restore  dignity 
to  an  educational  field  which  so  richly  deserves  it. 

It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  Federal  vocational  edu- 
cation legislation  can  be  written  to  help  make  this  happen,  and 
whether  the  profession  itself  can  accept  this  challenge. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Peterson  follows:] 
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Vocational  Education  Research 
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CHAIRMAN  STAFFORD  AN!)  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  , SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION,  ARTS.  AND  HUMANITIES: 


I  am  Dr.  Maria  Peterson,  Dean  for  Research,  The  University  of  Tennessee, 
KnoxviUe.    I  am  here  at  your  reouest  to  answer  questions  about  vocational 
education  research  in  general  and,  in  particular,  circumstances  surrounding 
the  awarding  of  e  contract  in  response  to  United  States  Oep<jrtment  of  Educa- 
tion Request  for  Proposal  82-028,  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 


Before  I  discuss  the  events  that  happened  during  the  procurement,  there 
are  several  comments  I  wish  to  make: 

1.  The  University  of  Tennessee  bid  on  the  National  Center  for  Re- 
search in  Vocational  Education  out  of  an  interest  in  providing 
excellent  research  and  this  continues  to  be  our  motivating 
interest; 

2.  At  no  time  while  the  procurement  was  in  progress  did  we  know 
any  facts  about  how  the  procurement  was  being  conducted  other 
than  the  fact  that  a  site  visit  team  came  to  the  campus;  other- 
wise, we  did  not  know  when  reviews  took  place,  who  served  on 
the  review  panels,  ratings  given  by  reviewers,  etc.  until  after 
the  award  was  made,  at  which  time  The  University  of  Tennessee 
acquired  procurement  Information  under  provisions  of  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act; 

3.  At  no  time  did  we  try  to  influence  the  procurement  outcome 
through  political  action  other  than  to  request  that  a  fair 
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review  take  place;  throughout  the  procurement  we  stood  behind 
the  content  of  the  written  proposal  that  we  submitted;  and 
4.      In  no  way  do  we  want  the  circumstances  surroundir.j  the  pro- 
curement to  negatively  affect  Committee  del iberdtions  on  tho 
importance  and  necessity  of  research  in  proposed  vocational 
education  legislation;  rather,  we  would  hope  that  this  committee 
would  take  corrective  steps  to  include  provisions  in  the  new 
legislation  which  would  increi^e  the  funding  level  for  voca- 
tional education  research  and  which  would  prevent,  any  one 
research  institution  from  exerting  undue  influence  on  voca- 
tional education  research  in  this  nation. 

As  Ocan  for  Research  at  one  of  the  major  research  universities  in  the 
nation,  I  work  with  all  colleges  and  units  of  the  uni^^ersity— including  the 
Colleges  of  Architecture,  Business  Administration,  Conwunication,  Education, 
Engineering,  Home  Economics,  Law,  Liberal  Arts,  Nursing,  the  Graduate  Schools 
of  Biomedical  Science,  Library  and  Information  Science,  "Planning,  and  Social 
Work,  and  the  several  interdisciplinary  reseA^ch  centers  on  the  campus.  In 
the  past  two  years  approximatbly  1,500  research  proposals  have  come  to  my. 
office  for  approval  for  submission  to  various  Federal,  state,  corporate,  and 
other  private  entitles;  chese  proposals  result  each  year  in  approximately 
$30,000,000  worth  of  research  and  development  awards.    Clearly,  I  represent  a 
university  that  is  accustomed  to  competitive  procurements  of  all  types  and 
sizes. 

I  administer  basic  research  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  as 
well  as  aPiOlied  research  in  engineering  and  social  science  fields.    I  am  at  a 
university  that  is  located  just  twenty  miles  from  one  of  the  largest  research 
centers  in  the  United  States,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,    Over  300 
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University  of  Tennessee  researchers  work  with  2,100  research  staff  members 
at  the  Laboratory  on  advanced  research  -in  areas  such  as  robotics,  laser 
technology,  artificial  intelligence,  high  energy  phy<iics,  and  biotechnology 
The  University  of  Tennessee  has  more  faculty  and  students  .issoc  ated  with  <i 
multi-purpose  Department  of  Energy  Federal  Laboratory  than  any  ether  uni- 
versity in  the  nation  with  the  exception  of  the  University  of  California. 
We  conduct  more  research  and  development  activities  for  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Federal  Laboratories  than  any  other  non-managing  contractor  univer- 
sity in  the  nation. 

Further,  The  University  of  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  leading  teacher 
education  and  vocational  education  institutions  in  tne  United  States.  The 
College  of  Education  at  The  University  of  Tennessee  is  the  eighth  largest 
producer  of  teachers  in  the  country.    From  January  1,  1981  through  August 
31,  1982,  we  conducted  vocational  education  research  and  development  efforts 
which  were  funded  at  approximately  $2,000,000. 

I  give  you  thi^  background  and  these  statistics  because  they  are  relevant 
to  the  topic  that  I  am  here  to  address--the  topic  of  vocational  education  re- 
searcfi.    Now  let  me  discuss  the  proposal  we  submitted  in  response  to  the 
Department  of  Education's  RFP  82-028. 

When  we  began  preparing  the  proposal  for  the  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education  procurement  we  decided  that  it  was  important  to  th^^ 
nation's  goals  to  link  the  high  technology  research  and  development  which  is 
occurring  in  the  nation's  scientific  laboratories  with  the  nation's  educational 
laboratories  and  centers.    We  also  recognized  the  fact  that  vocational  educa- 
tion could  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  nation's  economic  develop- 
ment if  information  was  supplied  on  the  types  of  skills  that  are  needed  when 
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changes  in  technology  occur.    Therefore,  The  University  of  Tennessee's  propo- 
sal was  focused  on  high  technology  as  it  relates  to  the  nation's  economic 
development. 

The  linKs  between  the  scientific  laboratory,  the  engineer's  computer 
screen,  and  the  nation's  secondary  and  postsecondary  schools  were  what  we 
wished  to  investigate  and  to  strengthen.    We  believe  that  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted by  The  University  of  Tennessee  would  have  moved  the  country  toward 
the  notion  that  there  is  an  important  relationship  among  science,  technology, 
and  vocational  education.    Good  science  and  good  basic  research  lead  to  good 
technology.    Good  technology  needs  to  be  supported  by  good  education  and 
training.    Had  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  come 
to  Tennessee  we  believe  that  the  nation  would  have  profited  from  a  National 
Center  with  the. capacity  to  examine  the  "technical"  aspect  of  vocational  and 
technical  education  as  well  as  the  "vocational"  portion.    The  skills  in 
mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  as  well  as  vocational  skills  required 
to  perform  in  a  high  technology  environment  would  have  been  examined.  We 
ftill  believe  this  to  be  a  valid  basis  for  research  and  will  continue  to 
pursue  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  go  into  slightly  greater  detail  about  The 
University  of  Tennessee  proposal--the  proposal  which  was  not  selected  for  the 
award  even  though  it  was  rated  higher  by  a  Federal  Technical  Review  panel  on 
two  separate  occasions,  was  $1,200,000  lower  in  cost  for  Year  1  and  was  esti- 
mated  to  be  approximately  $7,000,000  lower  in  cost  for  the  five-year  duration 
f  the  Contract.    I  do  not  wish  to  include  all  the  details  of  the  procurement 
re--the  Chronology  of  Events  is  contained  in  Appendix  A.    However,  I  will 
mention  that  The  University  of  Tennessee  was  surprised  to  witness  a  Federal 
procurement  process  in  which: 
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0      The  inciMibent  bidder  somehow  learned  or  perceived  that  tfielr 
proposal  received  the  lower  rating  from  a  Federal  Technical 
Review  Panel : 


0 


Political  action  was  then  instituted  on  behalf  of  the  incumbent 
bidder; 


0      Review  procedures  were  altered  (after  proposals  were  submitted 
and  after  a  seven-member  Federal  Tcchrtical  Review  Panel  hnd 
evaluated  the  two  proposals)  to  include  a  Site  Visit  team  of 
four  persons,  none  of  whom  served  on  the  Federal  Technical 
Review  Panel ; 

0      A  Site  Visit  Team  visited  both  sites,  reviewed  the  two  pro- 
posals, and  were  asked  to  comment  on  but  neither  rate  nor 
rank  the  two  proposals; 

0      181  days  after  issuance  of  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP)  and 
116  days  after  closing  date  for  receipt  of  proposal  the  RFP 
was  amended  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Education; 

0  Best  and  final  offers  were  submitted  and  the  Federal  Technical 
Review  Panel  voted  5'1  to  award  the  contract  to  The  University 
of  Tennessee; 

0      The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  made 
the  decision  tq  eiward  the  contract  to  the  i ncumbent--tne  bidder 
that  had  the  lower  rated  proposal  and  was  approximately 
$7,000,000  higher  in  cost  if  all  options  to  renew  the  contract 
are  exercised  by  the  Department  of  Education;  and 

0      After  the  award  was  made  an  anonymous  mailing  was  sent  in  a 
franked  United  States  Department  of  Education  envelope  to  the 
President  of/ The  University  of  Tennessee  detailing  anomalous 
procedures  yithin  the  Department  during  the  procurement. 

Allow  me  to  exmain  yhy  The  University  of  Tennesse  was  in  the  position  to 
propose  and  deliver  a  superior  coricept  for  a  National  Center  for  Research  in 
vocational  education  that  would  deal  with  high  technology  and  economic  devel- 
opment.    Because  we  had  established  exceedingly  good  working  relationships 
with  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  one  of  the  largest  scientific  laboratories 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  leader  in  economic 
dovelopmont ,  we  possessed  a  very  unique  capability,  probably  unmatched,  to 
conduct  significant  vocational  education  research  on  high  technology  skill 
areas  and  their  relationship  to  the  nation's  economic  development 
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We  elected  to  present  a  focused  proposal.    We  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
a  research  center  cannot  be  all  thinqs  to  all  people.    We  concluded  after 
carefully  reviewing  the  needs  of  the  vocational  educdt)on  (.omnujinty  th;lc_il 
was  necessary  to  focus  on  technological  update.    We  elected  not  to  focus  on  \ 
topics  that  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  past.    Rather,  we  emphasized  the  \ 
changing  nature  of  techno logy--with  a  particular  emphasis  on  high  technology. 

Among  the  projects  we  proposed  was  an  effort  to  devi se -o-^omputer  progran/ 
that  would  enable  us  to  store  the  tasks  and  skills  that  are  required  tiTwork 
in  high  technology  occupational  areas—including  physics,  chemistry,  mathe- 
matics»  communications,  vocational  education,  and  other  skills.    We  proposed 
a  codiputerized  system  that  would  enable  us  to  analyze  the  commonalities  of 
skills  required  across  occupations.    We  proposed  to  develop  a  systerrv  that 
would  involve  many  scnools  and  comnunity  colleges  across  the  nation  in 
analyzing  the  skill  contents  of  high  technology  occupational  areas. 

We  proposed  the  development  of  papers  dealing  with  the  salient  and 
important  aspects  of  high  technology  and  economic  development.    This  included 
several  papers  that  had  as  their  focus  policy  issues  associated  with  movement 
toward  a  high  technology  society—papers  with  titles  such  as.  "High  Tech- 
nology and  the  Economically  Disadvantaged."    We  proposed  a  paper  on  "Language 
Arts  and  High  Technology"  which  was  tc  examine  advances  in  computer  and  word 
processing  software.    Some  of  this  software  incorporates  80,000  wo'^d  diction- 
aries that  will  correct  spelling  errors  and  thesauri  that  will  aid  writers, 
clerical  workers,  and  information  specialists.    We  wanted  to  examine  ihe 
relationship  of  this  new  techno  logy  , to  the  teaching  of  business  comnunications, 
technical  communications,  and  Enqlish.    In  fact,  a  team  o^  University  of  Ten- 
nessee  administrators  visited  the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  and  observed 
IBM  researchers  developing  a  new  computer  program  that  will  eventually  correct 
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syntax  and  trite  expressions  in  business  letters  and  correspondence.    We  pro- 
posed to  examine  what  technological  advances  like  these  will  mean  for  the 
teaching  of  co«iiuni  cat  ions  skills. 

The  visit  to  the  Thomas  J.  Watson  Research  Center  illustrates  that  adn.tn- 
Istrators  at  the  highest  level  of  the  University  were  fully  prepared  to  lend 
support  for  creating  a  conceptually  new  type  of  National  Center  for  Research 
in  Vocational  Education.    The  University  of  Tennessee  was  prepared  to  present 
mn.  space  for  housing  the  staff  of  the  National  Center.     In  addition,  through 
th«  fine  private  sector  support  we  have  at  the  University,  we  were  prepared  to 
equip  the  National  Center  with  the  latest  advances  in  office  and  communica- 
tions technology.    Had  the  National  Center  come  to  Tennessee  we  would  have 
linked  it  electronically  to  schools  ^nd  coBfflunity  cor,e<es  throughoU  tho 
United  States. 

1  will  not  describe  all  the  work  that  was  proposed.    However,  there  are 
two  additional  areas  that  need  to  be  mentioned.    We  proposed  an  innovative 
study  to  look  at  moving  work  to  people  rather  than  people  to  work.    We  believed 
it  was  time  to  experiment  with  and  document  the  positive  and  negative  aspects 
of  moving  office  work  to  the  home.     I  emphasize  the  word,  "document."  because 
although  other  experiments  with  the  electronic  cottage  have  been  tried,  they 
.have  not  been  well  documented.    We  proposed,  with  the  aid  of  office  equipment 
manufacturers,  to  place  computer  terminals  and  word  processors  in  homes  and 
research,  document,  and  analyze  the  results.    Such  a  concept  has  significant 
implications  relative  to  dislocation  of  workers  and  for  those  who  might  prefer 
to  work  in  their  home.     It  is  techno  lo.j.ca  I  ly  possible  to  develop  home  entre- 
preneurs.   However,  research  related  to  social,  legal,  employee  benefits,  and 
other  issues  needs  to  be  conducted.    We  proposed  to  conduct  such  research. 
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The  other  proposed  effort  I  will  mention  is  the  nationwide  assessment  of 
vocational  teacher  education  programs.    We  believe  that  outstanding  research 
talent  resides  in  wore  than  one  institution;  we  wished  to  involve  five  major 
research  universities  in  conducting  research  to  determine  what  is  happening 
to  vocational  teacher  education  programs.     Included  in  owr  prupusa)  wA!i  a 
nationwide  conference  to  call  together  Oeans  of  Colleges  of  Education^  Pro* 
vosts  and  Vice  Presidents  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  heads  of  Vocational 
Education  Teacher  Education  Departments  to  discuss  the  status  of  vocational 
teacher  education  programs. 

I  chcse  to  use  the  word  "status"  in  the  preceding  sentence  because  de* 
clininy  resources  for  colleges  and  universities  make  it  very  easy  to  target 
vocational  education  teacher  education  programs  for  reduction  or  eliminatiun. 
Vocational  teacher  education  suffers  from  image  problems  within  colleges  and 
universities.    We  wanted  to  find  out,  "Why?" 

When  we  were  told  we  were  not  going  to  receive  the  contract  for  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  the  As&istant  Secretary 
handed  us  a  letter  which  said»  "Many  features  of  your  proposal  were  considered 
to  be  so  outstanding  that  is  has  been  decided  to  offer  to  contract  with  The 
University  of  Tennessee.  .  .We  have  estimated  these  items.  .  .  total  $817,973," 
Portions  of  the  work  that  we  had  proposed  relative  to  the  computerized  data 
..base  of  high  technology  skills,  nine  papers  on  high  technology,  and  the  experi- 
ment to  move  work  to  people  in  their  homes  were  included' in  the  $8I7»973  award. 
We  began  this  program  of  high  technology  education  research  on  July  1,  1983.  A 
group  of  technical  advisors  drawn  from  schools,  universities,  and  the  private 
sector  are  making  significant  input  into  the  research  questions  we  are  address- 
ing.   Corporations  such  as  American  Telephone  and  Telegraphy  Exxon,  McGraw  Hill 
Book  Company,  and  IBM  are  contributing  staff  time  and  resources  to  assist  us. 
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11.  ANALYSIS 


In  1977.  under  the  provisions  of  P.L.  94-482  which  created  National 
Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  a  procurement  was  held  similar 
to  the  one  which  took  place  in  198;?.    In  1977  there  was  only  otw  bidder. 
In  1982  there  were  two  bi/dders.    Why  has  this  been  the  case?    It  is  not  be- 
cause other  universities  and  entities  do  not  have  the  research  capacity. 
A  variety  of  circumstances  have  contributed  to  the  creation  of  a  situation 
in  which  strong  research  universities  simply  recognize  their  efforts  will 
not  be  given  proper  consideration.    This  should  become  clear  as  the  reader 
reviews  the  chronology  of  events  (See  Appendix  A)  that  took  place  during 
the  procurement. 

But  the  chronology  of  the  procurement  should  not  obscure  the  fact  vhat 
we  believe  some  changes  need  to  be  made  in  the  research  section  of  future 
Federal  vocational  education  legislation.    The  five  concepts  I  will  now 
discuss  form  the  basis  for  seven  recommendations  that  should  be  incorporated 
in  new  legisli^tion. 

> 

THE  UNlTfO  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  HAS  CHOSEN  TO  USE  PROCUREMENT 
PROCEDURES  THAT  HAVE  THE  EFFECT  OF  A  SOLE  SOURCE  PROCUREMENT;  CONGRESS  NEVER 
INTENDED  FOR  THIS  TO  HAPPEN.    What  happened  to  The  University  of  Tennessee 
would  probably  have  happened  to  any  strong  bidder.    The  interplay  among  top 
staff  at  the  current  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
(NCRVE).  the  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE),  and  the  American 
Vocational  Association  (AVA)  precluded  The  University  of  Tennessee  from  re- 
ceiving the  award. 

Through  direct  political  action  of  the  American  Vocational  Association, 
the  impression  was  created  throughout  the  United  States  that  an  unfair 
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procurelftent  was  taking  place.  In  very  carefully  chosen  words,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  sent  a  letter  on  October  lb, 
1982,  to  every  state  director  of  vocational  education  in  this  nation  which 

V' 

said  and  from  which  l  quote, 

I  regret  to  have  to  alert  you  to  the  fact  IhtU  negative 
evidence  continues  to  mount  concerning  the  National  Center 
procurement.    The  piocess  being  used  to  select  and  fuful 
the  Center  is  not  one  based  on  merit  and  objective  review: 
,   rather,  it  is  being  carefully  staged  in  a  manner  that 
would  result  in  the  removal  of  the  one  national  instrument 
I      which  has  become  extremely  effective  in  policy  studies  and 
events  linking  vocational  education  to  its  potential  in^ 
national  issues.    Top  people  in  the  departiflent  were  re- 
Uying  this  information  to  me  as  early  in  the  proce*>b  as 
six  months  ago.    (See  Appendix  B  for  full  text  of  letter.) 

The  wording  in  the  letter  was,  of  course,  subject  to  varying  interpreta- 
tions across  the  country.   'Some  vocational  educators  interp'-eted  the  letter 
to  Mean  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  was  "staging"  the 
procurement;  others  believed  that  Tennessee  congressional  personnel  were 
trying  to  influence  the  procurement  outcome.    I  have  no  information  that 
would  support  or  reject  the  first  interpretation.    Perhaps  the  American 
Vocational  Association  fias  such  in^fonnation.    However,  there  are  no  facts  to 
support  the  second  interpretation  because  it  did  not  happen.    The  letter, 
-  however,  created  a  situation  which  made  it  look  like  the  incumbent  was  ndt 
instituting  political  activity  but  that  others. were  doing  so. 

When  it  was  called  to  our  attention  that  such  a  letter  had  been  sent 
throughout  the  country,  I  telephoned  Or.  Eugene  Bottoms,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  and  told  him  that  if  he  had  any 
questions  about  our  proposal,  he  should  feel  free  to  call  me  at  any  time. 
I  never  heard  from  him.    I  specifically  made  the  call  because  unless  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  had  shared  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posals  or  cojwnents  of  the  federal  Technical  Review  Panel,  Or.  Bottoms  had 
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no  way  of  knowing  which  bidder  had  submitted  the  Superior  propos<il.  Thus. 
!t  appears  that  support  was  provided  on  behalf  of  the  incumbent  by  ti  major 
professional  association  when  the  two  proposals  had  not  bet-n  road  or  reviewed 
by  the  Association, 

The  close  working  relationship  .^mong  the  thre#?  entilirs  citf'd  r^^rlier 
(AVA.  OVAE,  and  NCRVE)  coupled  with  tne  fact  that  review  procedures  kept 
changing  throughout  the  procurement  siwply  add  up  to  the  net  effect  of  a  sole 
source  procurement. 

UNDER  NO  HRCUflSTANCES  SHOULD  CONGRESS  ALLOW  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

RESEARCH  CENTERS  OF  ANY  TYPE  TO  BE  FUNDED  WITHOUT  COMPETITIVE  AND  CARrfULLY 

MOfJnORED  PROCUREMENTS.     In  n^sponding  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  A/  Hoc 

CoBwittee  on  Governaent-Unlvrrslty  Relationchips  in  Support  of  Science,  a 

coflwitteo  0*  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of 

Engineering,  and  the  Institute  of  Medi-np,  irwin  Fridovich.  Jamos  H.  Dukn 

Professor  of  Biochemistry.  Ouke  Univers,         jical  Center  said,  and  I  quote. 

We  cannot  have  both  the  fairness  ^nd  the  sti;nulus  of  free 
competition  for  available  funds  and  Che  comforts  or  sta- 
bility, continuity,  and  predictability  of  funding,  we 
couFd  go  to  more  five-year  grants  and  fewer  three-year 
grants,  but  any  more  drastic  changes  would  be  counter- 
productive.   Over  the  long  haul  a  given  scientiU  may 
grow  $tf]v.     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  provide  some  kind 
of  tenured  funding  f^r  research  * 

It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  ,-ovide  tenured  funding  of  educational  research 

centers.    Good  research  centers  that  are  conducliig  qualitv  research  should 

have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  funrMnq  under  the  competitive  procureme-it 

process.     It  is  well  known  ^monq  university  research  administrators  that  if 

Incumbents  have  been  doing  a  good  job.  they  have  the  compet:tive  advantage 

■  /--. 

^Streruthenini^  thejioyernment -IJn         i  tj^  Pj^r  t      >,h  w.  ,n  Science  Wash- 
ington, D.C.      Nat'onal  Academy  Press.   1 983".  p    iVs  ^   
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We  cannot  afford  to  creatt  circumstances  that  could  permit  research 
centers  to  become  stale.    The  very  fact  that  a  competitive  procurement  occurs 
should  serve  to  sharpen  the  research  that  is  conducted. 

THE  FUNDING  OF  ON^  NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAriON  RESEARCH 
WITHOUT  PROVISION  FOr' ADDl TIONAL  STRONG  CENTERS  DOES  NOT  ADD  TO  THE  RESEARCH 
CAPACITY  OF  THE  NATION  AS  A  WHOLE-     I  believe  Congress  recognized  this  in  the 
1,976  Amendments  of  P.L.  S4-482.  Vocational  Education  Act.  Subpart  2,  Sec.  171. 
(?)  which  included  the  following  provision: 

.  .support  of  a  national  center  for  research  in  vocational 
education,  chosen  once  every  five  years,  which  center  shall 
be  a  nonprofit  agency,  shall  be  assisted  by  an  advisory 
Committ?e  appointed  by  the  Commissioner,  shall  have  such 
locations,  including  contracts  with  one  or  more  regional 
research  centers  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner after  consultation  with  the  national  center  and 
Its  advisory  committee  taking  into  consideration  the 
vocational  education  resources  available,  geographic 
aiea  to  be  served  by  research  activities. 

In  calling  for  the  cr^.ation  of  reqio>  al  centers,  the  above  ^anguac^e  indi- 
cates that  Congress  intended  that  more  th^n  one  institution  should  be  involved 
in  conducting  vocational  education  research  on  problems  of  national  signifi- 
cance.    This  part  of  the  law  has  ntwcr  been  implemented.     The  National  Center 
at  Ohio  State  has  opposed  the  creation  of  regional  centers.     It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  recent  Request  for  Proposal  tor  the  National  Center  procure- 
ment contain*»d  the  following  statement:     PROPOSALS  SHALL  NOT  DISCUSS  THE 
REGIONAL  CENTERS. 

Later.  I  will  suggeU  that  the  general  notion  of  a  limited  number  of 
centers  is  a  good  one.     IJpwever.  from  a  research  administrator's  point  of  view, 
good  research  knows  no  geographic  bounds.     Good  research  occurs  where  good 
idea>  and  good  minds  reside.     I  will  suggest,  instead,  that  Congress  consider 
funding  focused  research  centers  that  would  complement,  but  not  report  to. 
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a  national  center.    All  centers,  ir.luding  the  national  center,  should  be 

competitively  procured.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  not  renewing  options 

on  the  current  national  center  contract  so  that  the  new  multiple  center  con- 
figuration could  occur. 

Many  fields  and  Federal  agencies  such  as  DOE»  NASa\  and  NIH  have  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  multiple  centers  and  laboratories  are  a  much  bettor  approach 
to  capacitating  the  nation  as  a  whole.    Future  researchers  and  lead*»rs  ar^e  pre- 
pared in  research  and  development  centers.    Concentrating  the  scarce  federal 
research  dollars       one  site  does  not  contribute  the  way  it  should  toward  pro- 
ducing diversity  amdng  the  next  generation  of  vocational  education  researchers 
and  leaders.    Further,  national  problems  can  be  and  should  be  addressed  at 
multiple  sites  across  the  nation. 

A  CRITICAL  MASS  Ifi  TERMS  OF  PEOPLE  AND  RESOURCES  IS  NEEDED  TO  CONDUCT 
EFFECTIVE  RESEARCH.     The  argument  of  "critical  mass"  has  often  been  used  to 
justify  the  need  for  one  national  center  in  light  of  the  dollars  available 
to  fund  vocational  education  research  on  problems  of  national  i>igni  f  icance. 
However,  the  level  of  critical  mass  is  highly  (debatable.     In  the  field  of 
vocational  education  it  i 'i  simply  not  necessary  to  fund  a  center  at  $5,000,000 
per  year  in  order  for  significant  research  to  be  accomplished.     I  assure  you 
that  the  Trans^>ortation  Center  and  the  t'lerqy,  Environment  and  Resources 
Center  at  "'he  Univorsity  of  T'^nnes^iee  are  conducting  quality  research  for  far 
less  than  tS. 000, 000  per  year.     It  is  better  for  Congress  to  consider  doubling 
the  amount  of  money  available  ^or  funding  vocational  education  reseat and 
at  the  same  time  at  least  quadrupling  the  number  of  centers.     in  other  wcrd&. 
I  will  'iuqge<^t  shortly  that  four  to  si-,  vocational  and  technicdl  education 
research  centers       funled  acioss  tl  ^?  country. 
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ALL  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  TALENT  IS  NOT  CONCENTRATED  IN  ONE 
LOCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    A  competitive  procurement  process  for  muUi- 
pie  centers  will  uncover  good  vocational  education  research  talent  that  is 
badly  needed-^irticularl^.  in  the  policy  studies  and  technology  update*  areas. 
Research  personnel  with  backgrounds  in  robotics,  laser  technology,  biotech- 
nology, materials,  office  systems  technology,  etc.  ^re  needed. 

When  I  began  this  presentation  I  emp^iasized  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  unusual  circumstances  surrounding  the  procurement  for  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocrtional  Education  should  have  a  negat'ive  impact  on  Federal 
funding  of  vocational  education  research.    Rather,  we  should  use  the  procure- 
ment experience  to  include  better  language  and  allot  appropriate  research 
funding  in  new  vocational  education  legislation.    The  language  in  the  current 
legislation  may  have  helped  create  the  situation  whicn  occurred.     It  is  timi' 
for  new  approaches  to  be  tried. 

III.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

1  would  like  to  turn  now  to  recommendations  that  I  believe  will  contt  ibute 
to  the  improvtment  of  research  on  problems  of  national  significance  in  voca- 
tional education.     These  recomntendations  f^ll  into  *wo  categories:     (1)  reconr 
mendations  relative  to  funding  of  vocational  education  research  centers  and 
(2;  recommendations  for  improving  the  procurement  process. 

RECOMMENDATION^  ?0R  FUNDING  VOCATIONAl  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  STUDYING  PROBLEMS  OF  NATIONmL  SIGNIFICANCE 

Vocational  education  legislation  should  provide  for 

i       Four  to  oix  ro»>Hdrfh  tenters,  each  funded  at  $2,000,000  pei* 
year  and  a  n^>t»onal  center. 
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2.  The  United  States  Oepartnient  of  Education  should  exercise  its 
authority  under  the  "options  to  renew"  clause  of  the?  current 
national  center  contract  and  recompete  the  national  center 
procurement  at  the  same  time  that  procurements  for  focused 
centers  would  take  place; 

3.  All  centers  should  be  competitively  procured  everv  five  years; 
the  awards  should  be  in  the  form  of  grants; 

4.  The  centers  should  be  university  based  so  the  centers  can  serve 
the  dual  purpose  of  conducting  research  and  preparing  the  next 
generation  of  vocational  education  researchers  and  leaders; 

5.  The  centers  should  each  have  a  specific  focus  with  the  following 
foci  presented  for  consideration:    (a)  Policy  Studies  Center 

5         for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  (b)  Research  in  High 
Technology  Education  Center,  (c)  Center  for  Research  on  Voca- 
tional and  Technical  Education  Special  Populations,  (d)  Center 
for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  Information,  (e)  Center 
for  Research  on  Adult  and  Postsecohdary  Vocational  and  Techni- 
cal Education,  and  (f)  Center  for  Research  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion and  the  Private  Sector; 

6.  All  centers  should  report  to  the  United  States  Oapartment  of 
Education  with  the  Department  convening  representatives  from 
each  center  on  aquartcrly  basis  for  coordination  purposes;  and 

7.  Not  more  than  one  center  should  be  located  in  any  one  univer- 
sity. See  Appendix  0  for  examples  of  research  questions  that 
need  to  be  addressed. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PROCUREMENT  PROCESS 

1.  The  quality  of  the  ideas  presented  should  be  given  the  h<»aviest 
weight  in  the  proposal  evaluation  process; 

2.  The  Assistance  MaTnagement  and  Procurement  office  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education  should  require  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adkjlt  Education  to  submit  the  proposal  review 
process  plan  at  tpe  same  time  that  the  Request  for  Proposal  is 
submitted  for  approval.    Once  approved,  the  plan  should  be 
adhered  to  throughout  the  procurement  process  and  should  not  be 
altered;  and 

3.  In  cases  where  a  Federal  official  awards  a  contract  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000  to  a  bidder  whose  proposed  costs  are  higher  and 
whose  technical  review  ratings  are  lower  than  another-  offeror 
there  iUou'ld  he  (1)  a  thorough  review  within  the  Secretary's 
Office  of  the  official*^  jusHfication  in  terms  of  its  accuracy 
and  (2)  the  Secretary  of  Education  should  co-'^veop  an  inter- 
agency panel  of  not  less  than  three  members  to  examine  the 
justification  and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  acceptance  or 
non-acceptance  of  the  decision  and  the  ju^,ti f ication. 
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IV.  SUMMARY 

The  American  university  must  remain  a  place  where  Vese^irch  can  be  con- 
ducted in  a  free  and  unbiased  manner.    It  must  also  be  abl<?  to  compete  for 
research  awards  ^n  an  atmosphere  where  awards  are  made  to  those  with  the  best 
Ideas.    We  must  get  about  the  business  of  conducting  quality  research  on 
critical  vocational  education  questions.    (See  Appendix  0  for  examples  of 
research  questions  that  need  to  be  addressed.) 

Joe  Mills»  President  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  and  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  zf  Vocational  Education,  in  an 
April  ?.2,  1983  letter  (after  the  .contract  har.  been  awarded)  which  was  addressed 
to  the  Director  of  ihe  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  and 
which  Has  sent  to  all  state  directors  of  vocational  education  and  Department 
of  Education  officials  said, 

It  concerns  me  that  there  is  no  formal  vehicle  for  providing 
states  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  National  problem  inden- 
tiflcation  and  subsequent  planning  for  solution  to  these 
problems.    Our  lack  of  involvement  obviously  results  in  the 
production  of  products  that  are  marginally  useful.     I  would 
be  extremely  pleased  to  explore  with  you  some  avenues  for 
making  NCRVE  efforts  more  responsive  to  states'  common 
needs,  an  increasingly  critical  concern  as  we  are  all 
faced  with  decreasing  resources.    (See  Appendix  E  for 
full  text  of  letter.  ) 

Nr.  Mills*  letter  indicates  vocational  educators  feel  a  lack  of  involve- 
ment in  vocational  education  research  conducted  at  the  National  Center  and 
this  lack  of  involvement  contributes  to  marginally  useful  products.  Decen- 
tralization of  research  efforts  throughout  the  country  would  result  in  the 
Involvement  of  more  researchers.    Competition  among  centers  in  a  decentralized 
conviguration  along  with  good  management  of  this  program  by  the  Office  of 
Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  United  States  Department  of  Education  may 
help  create  more  useful  products. 
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Vocational  education  and  the  FeJeral  procurement  process  both  lost  d 
great  deal  of  dignity  this  past  year.    I  h^ve  suggested  some  ways  to  restoro 
dignity  to  an  educational  field  which  so  richly  deserves  it.    U  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  Federal  vocation  education  legislation  can  be  written  to  help 
meike  this  happen  and  whether  the  profession  Use  It  can  accept  this  challenge 
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APPENDIX  A 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  EVENTS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  PROCUREMENT  82-028 
NATIONAL  CENTER  FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  LUUCATION 


May  26 »  1982 
July  29,  1982 
August  2-6,  1982 


October  1,  1982 


October  18  i  19.  1982 


November  2  &  3,  1982 


Novefftbcr  i9,  1982 

0' 


RFP  issued. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  subinjls  proposal. 

Seven-member  Federal  Technical  Review  Panel 
reviews  both  proposal.  Panel  members  yive 
following  average  ratings; 

University  of  Tennessee  (UT)  -  82.9 
Ohio  State  University  (OSU)  -  76.6 

Six  member*^  rate  the  UT  proposal  as  acceptable) 
and  one  rates  it  unacceptable  but  capable  of 
being  made  acceptable;  four  panel  members  rdt.e 
the  OSU  proposal  as  acceptable  and  three  rate 
U  as  unacceptable  but  capable  of  being  made 
acceptable. 

Letter  writing  begins  on  behalf  of  OSU  by  Coir 
gresspersons ,  Executive  Director  of  American 
Vocational  Association  and  others. 
UT  does  not  know  if  thr  ratings  of  th»»  Federal 
Technical  Review  Panel  leaked  out;  at  any  rate 
UT  was  total  1^  unaware  ot  how  the  proposals 
were  rated.    UT  did  not  ini  Jate  any  letter 
writing  or  other  political  activity  because 
it  war,  inappropriate  to  do  so  while  a  pro- 
curement was  taking  place. 

Four-member  Contract  Officer's  Advisory  Panel 
(also  known  as  the  Site  Visit  Team)  visits  OSU 
and  UT.    One  of  the  four  members  was  Chair- 
person of  OSU's  National  Advisory  Cownittee. 
**^It  is  very  important  to  note  that  this  team 
'y_as_  asked  to  neither  rank  nor  rate  either~ite. 
They  were  merely  to  comment.*** 

Contract  Officer's  Advisory  Panel  calle<^  to 
Washington  to  review  both  proposals.  ***Again, 
they  did  rot  rank  nor  rate  the  proposals.  They 
were  asked  to  poMit  out  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  both  proposals.***  ^ 

Responses  to  questions  on  the  technical  and  cost 
proposals  submitted  to  Department  of  Education 
by  UT  &  OSU. 
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NovMb€r  24,  1982  lai  days  after  «FP  was  issued  and  three  working 

days  prior  to  f^ce-to-face  negotiations  in 
Washington,  O.C. ,  the  original  RFP  was  modified 
to  include  levels  of  work. 

OcceAber  2  V\^1982  Two  days  of  face-  to-face  negotiations  (UT  staff 

were  tape  recorded  the  entire  tiine  by  Oepartwent 
of  Education  officials)  take  place  in  Washington, 
DC.    UT  sends  ten  (10)  staff  for  these  negotia- 
tions. 

December  10,  1982  Best  and  final  technical  and  cost  proposals 

submitted  to  Department  of  Education  by  UT 
and  OSU. 

December  13,  1982  Federa?  Technical  Review  Panel  votes  5-1  (there 

was  one  dropout  from  the  original  7)  to  award 
the  contract  to  UT. 

OSU  Best  and  Final  Offer:    U.3  Million  for 

Year  1 

UT  Best  and  Final  Offer:     $3.1  Million  for 

Year  1 

J.inuary  13,  )S83  UT  staff  were  told  at  a  t^eting  in  Dr.  Worthing^ 

ton's  office  that  the  award  wuu](/  be  made  to 
Ohio  State. 

January  17,  1983  freedom  of  Information  request  sent  to  Department 

of  Education. 

January  20.  1983  UT  files  protest  of  award  with  GAO. 

January  24,  1983  UT  officials  have  oral  debriefing  in  Dr.  Wortn- 

inqton's  office.    Some  documents  requested  under 
Freedom  or  Information  Act  provided  to  UT 
officials: 

Federal  Technical  Review  Panel  Conments 
(Aug.  2-6  review) 

Contract  Officer's  Advisory  Panel  Comments 
made  during  site  visit  (October  18  ^  19) 

Con^.ract  Officer's  Advisory  Panel  Comnents 
on  technical  proposals  (November  2  &  3) 

Federal  Technical  Review  Panel  Conments 
after  Best  and  Final  Offer  were  submitted 
(December  13) 

Internal  correspondence  attempting  to 
justify  decision. 
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February  2,  1983 
February  2,  1983 

February  7,  1983 
February  8,  1983 

March  2,  1983 
March  7,  1983 
AprH  4,  1983 


Anonymous  maHinq  in  franked  United  States 
Department  of  Education  envelope  sent  to 
President  of  University  of  Tennessee,  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  and  Washington,  O.C.  offices  of 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service.    The  (nailinq 
included  the  following  items; 

--3-page  memo  describing  what  went  on  in  the 
Department  of  Education  during  the  procurement 

--35  pages  of  newspaper  clippings  related  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Worthington 

--5-10  pages  of  miscellaneons  correspoffdence-- 
including  an  October  15,  1982  letter  written 
on  American  Vocational  Education  stationery 
and  signed  by  its  Executive  Director.  (See 
Appendix  B) 

UT  withdraws  GAG  protest. 

Reporters  start  calling;  f  'ont-page  stories 
^    appear  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Knoxville, 
Tenness'fee',  papers;  broadcast  media  picks  up 
story. 

Senator  Baker's  office  calls  for  official  GAG 

i  nqui  ry . 

UT  submits  proposal  for  $957, 5L?  for  one  year 
with  4  options  to  renew  in  response  to  letter 
from  Mr.  Jacob  Maimone,  Department  of  E;Jucation 
Contracts  Officer,  given  to  UT  officials  on 
January  13,  1983.    Letter  indicated  that,  "Many 
features  of  ^cur  proposal  were  considered  to  be 
so  outstanding  that  it  has  been  decided  to  offer 
to  contract  with  The  University  of  Tennessee.  . 
We  have  estimated  these  items.  .  .  total 
$817,9/3."    (See  full  text  of  letter  in  Appendix 


Letter  dated  February  ?8,  1983,  received  from 
Mr.  Maimone  indicating  that  award  would  have  to 
t>e  for  IB-iAonths  and  $817,973  maximum. 

UT  addresses  aJJ  questions  in  Mr.  Maimone' s 
letter  of  February  28,  1983.  and  submits  an 
18-month  proposal  for  $818,520. 

UT  Dean  for  Researcii  telephones  Susan  Long  in' 
Mr.  Maimone' s  office  to  check  on  progress  of 
proposal  submission.    Dean  for  Research  was 
told,  "You  should  hear  from  us  in  two  weeks." 
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April  15,  1903 
April  26.  1983 

May  5»  1983 

June  12.  1983 

June  17.  1983 
June  24,  1983 

July  1,  1983 


UT  Dean  for  Research  telephones  Susan  Long 
in  Mr.  Mairaone's  office  and  was  told,  "You 
should  be  receiving  60-70  questions  which  will 
be  sent  on'Wednesday,  (April  20)/'    The  award 
is»  "Now  Deing  held      because  of  PAVAC  (Print- 
ing and  Audio  Visual  Advisory  Convnittee)  and 
you  should  not  expect  an  award  for  at  leait  two 
months. " 

Letter  from  Charles  \.  Blutn»  Contracting  Officer 
contafrts  ;!02  questions  to  b^  answered  by  UT 
before  Sdl/»9/3  award  can  be  made.    This  was  in 
addi^.ion  to  approximately  450  questions  that  had 
previously  been  answered  in  writing  and  ques- 
tions answered  orally  for  two  days  by  ten  UT 
5taff  and  which  were  tape  recorded  by  Department 
of  Education  officials. 

Vice  Chancellor  for  Research,  UT,  sends  letter 
to  Mr.  81um  indicating,  "It  is  our  full  intent 
to  respond  once  again  by  answering  all  202 
questions  and  any  other  questions  yru  may 
direct  to  us  because  we  believe  strongly  that 
the  work  we  have  proposed  n^eds  to  be  done." 

UT  receives  unsigned  contract  from  Department 
of  Education  for  $817,973  award  for  18-month 
scope  of  work. 

« 

UT  returns  signed  contract  to  Oep»?rtment  of 
Education. 

Department  of  Education  returns  signed  and 
fully  executed  contract  for  $817,973  for  18- 
month  scope  of  wo:*k. 

Work  on  contract  begins.  * 

Results  of  GAG  inquiry  sent  to  Senator  Baker. 
Based  on  GAO  findings  Senator  Raker  sends  letter 
to  Secretary  8ell  stating  that,  "It  is  not  my 
policy,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  to  attempt  to 
unduly  influence  the  competitive  bidding  process 
of  federal  contracts.    Indeed,  it  is  that  prin- 
ciple which  cause:  my  great  concern  about  this 
ccntract.    While  there  was  no  technical  violation 
ot  procurement  regulations,  according  to  Ih^ 
General  Accounting  Office,  it  nevertheless 
remains  that  this  contract  was  awarded,  not  tu 
the  lowest  bidder,  not  to  the  bidder  twice 
recommended  by  a  duly  established  Technical 
Review  Panel;  instead,  at  the  quitp  specific 
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direction ^pf  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Voca- 
tional and  Adult  Education,  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  a  vendor  whose  best  and  finat  bid 
was  $1,263,344  more  than  the  best  and  final 
proposal  of  the  lower  offeror. 

I  full  well  recognize  that  criteria  other  than 
cost  must  be  considered  in  procurements  of  this 
fiaturc.    However,  this  instance  appears  to  me 
to  be  1.0  extraordinarily  inappropriate  that  1 
have  requested  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  iinri  Human  Resources  Subcomrfii ttee  on  Edu- 
cation, Arts,  and  Humanities  further  examine 
this  matter  and  1  would  appreciate  your  personal 
review. " 

October  18,  1983  UT  Dean  for  Research  appears  before  U.S.  Senate 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  to 
offer  suggestions  on  how  new  vocational  education 
legislation  should  be  written  so  that  situations 
such  as  proci'rement  82-028  can  be  avoided  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  improving  vocational 
education  research. 
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APPENOU  3 
AME?^IC^  N  VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


October  U.  1952 


Sooc.al  Co^jr.icje  to  State  Directors 

Dear  CoUejnue':  ^• 

I  rcoret  tc  h£ve  tc  elert  yz-j  to  the  foct         necitUe  evicc^ce  cc.tinjes 
to  rount  concerning  t^e  Nit'.onal  Cc.'.er  prorurc.^nt.    thp  ^rr.rr*^'.  bf»ir.c  usc^l 
to  select  and  fjnd  the  Center  is  not^  one  bised  On  fr?f*)t  and  oi:jectu-c  review; 
rather,  It  is  b?inc  carefully  staoed  In  6  r.anner  u.ct  wclU  result  in  the-  renoval 
of  the  ore  national  instru'-^nt  vihich  has  beccric  ex t re-el y  effective  ir.  policy 
st'j^Jies  antf  events  linking  voceticnal  e(^jC2tion  tc  its  p:iten:icl  in  national 
issues.    Top  people  in  the  deparir:?n:  were  releyir.g  this  infom»:ion  to  as 
cerly  in  the  process  as  sU  r<or.ths  «cc. 

The  Secretary  end  Assistant  Secretary  V.'orthin^ton  have  fiileo  to  establish 
an  external  review  corr.it teiP  composed  of  fcU.s  frcr  the  field      chfiet  with 
the  responsibil  ity  of  (1)  closely  analyzing  the  cor:pUte  prc:j?s3ls  acainst 
the  r^r?  (including  site  visits),  and;  (2)  sibT.-: ttinc  their  finc^nos  in  writing 
to  the  Secretary.    This  failure  to  appclnt  and  chares  a  panel  u  further 
evidence  to  rr.e  thit  they  ray,  indeed,  have  so-ethinc  to  hide  and  that  the- 
ire  not  Willi  no  to  alloi.  a  fair,  hard-rosed  e-.aluaticr.  of  the  Xv^z  proposals 
subr^itted. 

Frj-n  the  infonr^jt^cn  we  hjve  cithcei  th^s  fir,  en  cn^iite  t^j-  i.as  b^^r. 
lirited  to  one  div  at  each  instituticn,  tnc  t.-.ty  ha-,e  not  been  alleged  tc      '  . 
review  full  ccp)es  of  th2  proposaV*  or  the  P.*?. 

Our  conce-n'is  that,  with  a  contract  this  r^cnitu^e  and  irportence  to 
.  vocat' or.il  ed'jcctiC',  an  eqjitab'e  end  prc::er  dsiess^?r'.  cf  the  tr.r' P5cp:iial  s 
^r.jst  te  completed  by  a  panel  reprc-sentat";     of  the  f;cld      reprf  "'>at.vcs 

»;ho  kr.cr.  th?  ne?C5  and  pctcntidl  cf  vocational  edjcaiion  ar.d  the  i  .e  or.d  " 

potentiil  of  the  national  Center. 

Enclosed  are  copies  cf  three  letters  tent  to  Secretjry  Eell ;  one  f^z^  re, 
fcUoi.'i'^c  several  pho'-e  c  cn  versa  tiers  ;  on?  f  re*.  Chv -.-.in  c'erl  PcrVins.  r:i  no 

Our  vie-./;    and  one  frcr.  Representative  EiU  Goodlm-j.,  which  is  goin9  ovt  touay.  * 

Tr-;s  is  a  ratter  cf  critical  irportance  to  a'li  of  ut..    I  ur'ce  you       ccrttct  I 

you'-  Cor.c-'esS' cnal  rccreu'-.tj'.T  ves  'r.-?-.;-:  jtg)  v         and  ask  then  to  co-.t2ct         "  ^ 

Secretary  Be*.'.        It  at  t^2  ^h'. te  .-cuse .  Request  the:  a  full  er.d  p-cper  ' 

rev*. e'.«  process  te  conc^ctec.  '  ' 


let  ct  sts'.e  h^;-e. 


^'e  aV.  hdvp  a 


Si  MC'e  *  y , 


:tor 


r::^oi  a  phone  aoz^  s2:?-6'2i  ■ 
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APPENDIX  C 


UNITED  STATES  DKPARTNU.NT       EPVCM  KiN 


air  Reference;  ?J? 

National  Center  ior  /.c-s'Mrc^  m  V.->:  *t  ;  i  jh  I  liaj-.it.on 


Dr.  Maria  Peterson,  Dean  for  Research 
Uni vers icy  of  Tennessee 
60a  Andy  ItolC  To^.'er 
Knoxvil  Ic ,  Tennessee  379% 

Dear  Dr.  Pecerson: 

I  would  like  to  thank  you.  for  your  coopcrnticn  thrcu-'^K'^Jt  the  r.my  <;t:.i',os 
leading  Co  a'Aird  of  Che  abow  rcie re-need  :<}*?.    Atove  all,  I  '^\jl:U\  like  to 
cOTTTJena  you  and  your  staff  for  the  profcsoional  ranr^^r  ;n  wnich  you  conUu^tcd 
yourself  at  all  times  during  the  procurc-nenC  process. 

ConpeCition  for  Che  Center  contrict  v.^s  inter.:;*?  am  C-o  l<.n;lh  ^^xi  r*.'l:c\Ai 
aCCenCiveneso  devoted  Co  the  seloction  process  ;s  a  tr:tu'o  to  t:vj  otter'.  i'\ 
Che  caTpeciLive  range. 

I  regrec  Co  inform  you  that  your  offer  was  njt  selected  for  awar^.t.  I-'-my 
features  of  your  oroposal  were  considtjred  to  oe  ^^o  o'jt.it  iniin » ,  hc.^w»r,  t-^^t 
iC  has  been  decided  Co  offer  Co  conCrJicc  wiLl*.  the  I'n.vers.ty  o:  Ter.rK»-i:;ee,  j:ccr. 
your  guidance,  fpr  c^osc  eli^nencs.    T^iis  prccureTX^nC  is  autnor.^co  by 
Article  10  (c)  of  Scandird  Form  33-A. ' 

I  would  lilce,  therefore,  Co  rcqf^st  a  tecrnical  -ant:  :ost  propj^.il  d'jo 
Fecnjjry  14,  1983,  for  the  foUa/in^  prcijt^C5.    Tnir,  pr^pci^jl  ,h':rald  i.nclu:c 
objectives,  procedures,  and  deliverables  for  all  individ'udl  projecCG. 

1.  "At  liw  in  Che  Office" 

2.  SCaco  of  Che  Art  t'apers 

3.  Ca-ntask  Data  Base 

A.  Ccmauter  ?ro:;raTi     D.ua  Analysii,  rorrvit 

B.  f^.ictitioner*.  Handtco^^ 

4.  "Corpiiny's  Ccrung" 

We  have  e s t  ^to t ed ,  ba scd  c; p.  your  P^c s c  a nd  : : 1  co'A  pr'j;x^ ^ 1 ,  Cha t  t n •? s'    ;  t  •  ■  ^, 
total  5817,9?:.    I  r^Mlw'.o  tVvit  rn^^  : -ly  an  e:,t i...,Uo  an-  ^.uc  n/ct  tc  -M'^-;v. 
givon  these  nc*  concjit:  jr^i>.    I  --^culd  hV'  to  rcuicrst ,  utu^'re  r>-'5^»:oK',  CVit  v  r. 
retain  tne  staif  or.'c:naIlv  pro  post*::  .l^  vtr:r  sujn:'j:;:on  t'j  RTF  '^^-J*^*-    •     •  : 
decice  to  cjcc-'Ot  triis  ori'M-,  ploasf  deliver  t.-^.'-  nro;x^bal  to        3,  '.oai 
7  th  Oi  D  Streets,        ■Aa5n;n;;ton,  DC    20202.  At  tent:  or.'    Susan  Lcn:,. 


•I  sincerely  horn?  thai  yoj  wiU  x:cr)i  ch:&  offer  .'iiYl         ya:  v. 1 1  .il'-.o  accop: 
.-i:y  tiua<s/o<i  >ehalf[.  c:  L.vj  U.S.  •i>eairL;*»'.'nL  of  ZCiUC.il^on,  lor  Llie^ot^porcui.ly 
of  coas;oerin^,  ybur  proposal  I. 


Contrit 

Assistance  ^laru5o;«ent  4 
Proc'jrenent  b'erv^ces 
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APPtNDlX  0 


tXAMI'U  S  U(  • 

^    glnsnoN^^  ihai  Nftu  lo  u  adurissu) 

BY  VOCAflONAl   IDliCAriON  RLStAKCH 
hy 

OtMfi  for  Rt»stMrch  7 
University  uf  If^nnossee,  Knoxville 


Pol  icy  Questions 

1.  Will  the  mood  of  Amer.ca  call  for  a  return  to  the  comprehensive  high 
scriool?    What  does  this  mean  fur  vocational  education  in  the  secondary 
schools?    further,  what  imp  1  icat i(^ns  does  this  have  for  postsecondary^ 
vocational  education  in  Fedei*al  vocational  education  legislation?  What 
would  this  mean  for  conversion  or  updating  of.  existing  facilities  cind 
equipment;  •  "  ^ 

2.  In* light  of  changing  demographics  should  federal  vocational  education 
^legislation  be  more  hpavMy  focused  on  adult  populations?  * 

3.  Would  the  image  of  this  critical  area  of  human  resource  development,' 
vocational  education,  be  improved  if  it  was  thought  of  conceptually  to 
be ~a"pa r t  o f .  s ci'e nc e  arid  t e^c ITnbT6q>rpoTTc y^~To i~ \ h  \  s "  na tTo h7  '  Ca n"  t h i s 
type  of  riew  conceptualization  come  from  within  the  field  of  vocational 

^    education?    Or  must  the  notion  be  shaped  by  others?    How  can  the  United 
States  tie  human  resource  development  research  to  scientific  research? 

1-    Is  Congress  satisfied  that  questions  1-3  are  being  addressed  by  current 
vocational  education  research?    What  are  the  tradeoffs  and  cost/benefits 
for  various  scenarios  on  how  research  problems  of  national  significance 
should  be  funded,  administered,  and  conducted?'  Would  multiple'  research 
centers  assist  in  or  detract  from  improving  the  qua  I i  ty  of  vocational 
education  research? 

Research  and  Development  Questions 

1.  How  can  systems  be  developed  to  monitor  private  sector  and  university 
research  d.eve ropments  related  to  the  devising  of  new  technologies  and 
processes?    How  can  information  systems  be  built  to  link  <hese  devel- 
opments to  the  nation's  schools?    To  the  nation's  text  book  publishing 
companies?    To  curriculum  developers?  '  / 

2.  What  types  of  computer  software  fornfats  can  best  be  used  to  teach  tech- 
nical skills?    How  can  ba^ic  educational  psychology  principles  related 
to  the  teaching  of  manipulative  skills  be  used  to  "improve  software 
formats?    What  types  of  software  formats  work  best  for  teaching  rtaniou- 
lative  ski  I  Is? 
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What  portion  of  the  secondary  .chiifil  d.iy  should  lu»  dovoted  to  tedrhing 
vocational  skills?    WdMld  short^tMrm,  if^tonsi^  piogr,ims  he  d  bett^T 
usf?  of  a  s<^conddry  scliuol  stud**nt's  I  imf;'    How  mwU  t  imo  p.  i  ^ijUy 
needed  to  teach  Vtiryirig  ta^ks  U)  sttidiwUi,  of  varyiiuj  ahilitu's/ 

As  states  develop  Better  Schools,  Mast»»r  leachf^r.  t^U .  pr^iqums,  what 
are    ;ie  technical  skill  competencies  as  well  as  the  petJagogicci I  skill 
competencies  that  should  be  required  of  teachers'    How  tan  the  upd.it inij 
of  vocational  education  teachers  be  ificorporvated  into  these  programs' 

What  Ts  happening 'to  vocational  education  programs  in  colleges  atid"  uni- 
versities?   Are  departments  being  eliminated?    Decreased  in  size?-  Serving 
more  students?    fewer  students?    How  can  expe^isive  equipment  in  community 
colleges  and  other  two-year  institutiolis  be  used  to  prepare  teachei's 
th**ough  cooperative  agreements  with  universities? 

Are  higher  Order  technical  skills  really  required  in  high  technology, 
areas?    Will  a  great  number  of  jcbs  related  to  high  technology  require 
little -ski  11  traini.ig?    What  are  the  skills  rfeeded  for  these  job^? 
However^  will  some  jobs  jjelated  to  hicj'h  technology  call  for  more  mathe- 
matics and  science  background?  ' 

What  is  the  comparabU*  worth  of  certain  ski  Lied  and  semi-skilled  jobs? 
Should  a  word  processor  operator  who  operates  a  machine  that  is  pro- 
grammed to  correct  spelling  errors,  hyphenate  words  cof^^ctly»  etc. 
be  paid  more  than  a  Veceptionist  wlio  has  to  screen  cal  Is' and'visitors? 
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APPENDIX  t 


State  ok  Florida 

Department  of  Education 


April  22,  HBI 


>M  0  W  «H 


Or.  R<jt>»rt  ^yTAylcr 

Ex«c>itive  Direct ir  y  ^ 

Th«*Hjticn.iI  center  for  Research 

in  V(x:.itionil  ErJuciti'^a 
l^ifiO  rcnr.y  R/Md 

Ceir  Of.  T.  ylor: 

Jur*!?ilr!\''^'''  «4rc^>^U,  l.Bi.  where .n  yaa  req-a^.v/i  .u,f  r.  fro^ 

rur  tUtt  for  your  "nr^ct  evUu.ti.a  :.y-.to...-    As  ha,  t*en     ir  pA.., 

rr  or  effort,  of  thi.  sort.  FKrida  wUl  t  .rtic;p^te  by  pr.v.  V    ' -^r-^Mn, 

-nJ  na.      I  f.el  that.«v.P»«  CQiwnts  .jr«  in  ,r-l..r  rehuxvn       the  r<t.".-»  t^ 
Which  such  J  -syn..-  w.ll*bc  .iblc  to  strer.r.l-on  coordinm.n  at  .r-  K.n 

Larry  iellml.   x„  hi,  p.por       ir.:r..  v.rvn^  wtlio:.      .         r  ;l.u..  J  u 

the  I9d2  Di.;ser..niti^-n  uvi  UtUi-i..  n  :  m  ..x,,r. ...  .ni  whi.h  1...  t...n  r.^'iro.'! 
further  at  -ui;;.«;fv«nt  firite  Dice^.t -r-.  ry..»tim,.  tMcrr.-l  r.o  t»«  .^...j 
ev4l.i3tt<.n  vf.pro.,rin  inprjve-.-.t  offart  oviluitiu.:..     ,  refcrr.'l 

to  in  your  letter    w.,  ,„t  ner.tx:::.  !.   rUhor  ihT^nrin,  l:-pr   ..r.nB^«v. :'uir 

eff.r:,.  .i;jsc^,r^nt  af  'rKJcm  v-tivity,         .  ,tudy  of .offccti-.v.^r..  .r.i 
efficiency  jf  prrr|c.un  irrproveasent  iir':;^».ts. 

I  *»  con..^r-eJ  -hn  l-ckir.q  .tt  inf-.rrMtinn  .n  the  r,x--.,t  of  it  Jj-t  i  Ji.m-u^..^ 
of  rt-qtir.  t^>r-.ve-^,.-  re.-,, p.  nor..  -  ^  - 


A3  "he  'Iiti  As-.,.,-;,«M  n   ,i    --ur-  3.. 

-I.  Tenter's  oft  1^.  ".'if;-'.:-..: 
y.'j  ri  irr»v;u  i-T  i  -  r»'  Acri  ;pi  ;  I'.r  /. 


t  '  Jt  :  '..it.  r  \  l  r  !..  1^ 
'  >'J  :t'r   f   ri  r   r  1'. ;  •    t-"  . 


K-    I.    '      l^fc-  i     ....     Il  l 
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It  'xncetns  r*»  tr.it  tJwcc  i'4  no  torr.x^  ViV.icU  for  t  t  ^vldinl  »t. ite»  th« 
ccp'irfoT.ity  C  i  ,i5tivt  m  Nationjl  pr  .li\<ir.  i.Vr.t  if  icjt  icn  AnA  .ut>  .cqv^^rit 
pl.irnir.i  f:z   .oluti.n?;  t'»  th'a^c  pr  bier-?.    Our  licX        iiu-olverent  ♦.'bvx-u.ly 
"«  .jU*  w»  th«»  pc2'ia:t;jn  .^f  pr':4ucts  th.»t  irc  ^Mrtjini^lly  u<:(*ful.     I  w^;uM 
b«  extrL'.-iely'pi*.^       t  »  .\plor<»  wilh  yun  V/ne  ivf»r.ui' i  far  flMku.tj  VCR'.T  »!ft  rts 
r0t9  roipir.  .ivo  tj  ".tro**   ^nm  >n  n<;oU:»*  Jn  uKr<;d'.inqly  critical  cjnLorn 
as  ve  Are  j>U  £ac»,'i  'M^tU  «!ecr*i  »inij  rcso'jrce^,  ^  ^ 

Please  Ceel  frctf       v.xU  ^:n^ne  if  I  «.Mn  bo  gf  .idclitionil  .issi'*lincc  in  thi  i 
Sincerely*  < 


(  J  \o.  .Mills,  Director 


State  Dtrectcrs 

Clcn  Bc«rrl'3ter#  WM: 

Mary  l/cvell#  !ICR';k  Contract  officer 


^^Senator  StapfoRd.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Peterson. 

Next  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Dr*  Robert  Taylor,  who  Is 
the  Director  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education,  Ohio  State* 

Dr.  Taylor.  Thank  you.  Chairman  Stafford. 

We  appfeciate  this  opportunity  to  update  yo\i  on  vocational  edu- 
.cation  program  improvement,  and  to  report  on  our  stewardship  of 
public  funds.  .  * 
^  I  will  be  addressing  activities  under  programs  of  national  signifi- 
cance, wh|ch  include  the  National  Center  tor  Research  in  Vocation- 
al Education,  and  their  relationship  to'^State  program  improvement 
efforts.  I  would  remind  the  committee  there  is  some  $104' million  of, 
vocfatibnal  education  funds  flowing  to  the  States  for  program  im- 
^  provement  as  well.  Finally,  I  d9  include  in  my  written  statejnent 
some,  perspective  on.  the  procurefhent  and  recommendations  for  re* 
authorization. 

The  key  point  that  I  hope  to  convey  is  that  nationwide  vocational 
education  R&D  activities  are  making  a  difference  in  program  Qual- 
ity, relevance  and  equity,  and  that  we  have  in  4>lace  as  a  result  of 
Federal  support  a  nationwide  program  improvement  capacity  that 
is  increasingly  becoming  responsive  to  both  national  priorities  and 
local  needs.  The  Federiu  investment  serves  as  a  unique  catalyst  for 
improving  and  strengthening  programs  and  impacts  not  only  on 
the  Federal  program  investments  but  also  on  the  Stateiand  local 
dollars  that  overmatch.  Further^  my  comments  and  written  testi- 
mony reference  only  selected  work  completed  or  underway  as  a 
result  of  the  National  Center  contract  and  do  not  account  for  other 
significant  work  completed  or  underway  with  the  organization 
funded  through  other  sources  and  sponsoring  agencies.  ^ 

The  National  Center  is  funded  under  programs  of  national,)9ig- 
niflcance  and  conducts  the  six  functions  as  specified  by  the  legisla- 
tion. In  my  written  testimony,  I  have  highlighted  some  of  our  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishmentSv  For  example,  I  point  out  our  work  to 
improve  the^quality  of  teaching  and  cite  the  impact  of  our  perform- 
ance based  on  teacher  education  series.  These  self-directed  modules 
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,  impact  not  only  on  the  development  of  fundamental  teaching  skills, 
but  they  also  focus  on  improving  the  ability  of  vocational  teachers 
to  be  more  effective  in  working  with  special  populations  and  teach- 
ing basic  skills.  ' 

These  materials  and  the  comparable  materials  fQr  administrator 
training  are  J^ing  used  in  some '400  colleges  and  by  375  business 
and  industry  training  programs  as  well  as  other  employment  and 
,  training  systems*  * 

We  have  also  focused  attention  on  the  technological  updated  of 
^     teachers,  conducted  a  number  of  projects  focusing  on  special  popu- 
lations, including  placement  and  foUowthrough  systems  as  well  as 
improved  data  systems* 

In  the  area  of  planning  and  policy,  we  have  established  a  nation- 
al longitudinal  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Centen  for  Human  Resources  Research  at  Ohio 
State,  which  provides  the  most  powerful  data  base  that  is  now 
available  concerning  the  effects  of  participating  in  vocational  edu- 
cation. We  now  know,  bas6d  on  actual  student  transcripts  hat 
some  78  percent  of  aU  students-  take  at  least  one  vocational  educa- 
tion course,  and  28  percent  of  those  account  for  two-thirds  of  tKe 
"  credits^  earned  to  the  end  that  wages  are  improved,  unemployment 
is  reduced,  school  retention  is  increased  and  the  potential  for  self- 
employment  is  substantially  enhanced  when  associated  kvith  con-* 
centration  in  vocational  education  programs.  j 
•  Another  dimension  of  our  work  is  that  of  leadership  training. 
Our  training  programs  focus  on  the  use  and  applicationXf  research 
and  development,  while  at  the  sante  time  they  server  as  a  needs 
sensing  device.  *  J 

Since  1978  we  have  conducted  over  270  national  w/rkshops,  held 
them  in  45  different  States,  and  served  over  9,528  State  and  local 
leader^  in  vocational  education. 

A  second  element  of  our  leadership  program  is  our  advance^ 
study  center  for  postdoctoral  and  midcareer  professional  study.  Ad- 
ditionally, over  the  last  several  years,  our  graduate  research  pro- 
gram, which  provides  part-time  employment,  for  graduate  atuocnts, 
has  assisted  over  450  young  people  to  complete  docto^tes  in  18  dif- 
ferent departments  and  7  different  colleges  and  schools  of  the  uni- 
versity. ' 

I  am  pleased  to  mention  that  Dr.  Peterson  was  one  of  those  grad- 
uate research  associates,  who  later  served  as  a  member  of  our  staff, 
and  was  employed  by  the  National  Center  until  August  1981,  some 
9  months  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  National  Center  pro- 
curement process. 

Under  the  National  Center  contract  we  have  released  some  619 
reports,  and  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  addition  to  reprint  rights  granted.  We  now  have  39 
States  tied  in  to  our  computer-based,  message-switching  system,  in 
addition  to  over  2G0  postsecondary  institutions. 

We  are  collecting  and  disseminating  program  improvement  infor- 
mation, entrepreneurship  information,  ^d  high  tech  inforniation,, 
and  we  are  working  to  develop  vocational  education  capacity  for 
satellite  communication.^ 

In  my  testimony,  I  have  a  section  dealing  with  the  various  ac- 
countability measures  of  the  National  Center,  both  self-imposed 
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and  sponsor  requested,  I  i>6int  out  that  we  ha\^e  had  over  1.05fl^per. 
•  sonal  days  of  Federal  audit  and  onsite  review.  Since  the  Secretary 
of  Education  Appointed  the  National  Advisory  Council,  we  have 
met  with  them'four  times  a  year,  for^a  total  of  317  person  days.  We 
anticipate  in  the  next  few  rponths*  and  additional  166  days  of  re- 
Views  and  audits.  These  include  monthly  site  visiits  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These ,reviev*s  have  been  positive.  The  question  is,  "What  are 
reasonable  levels  of  monitoring  and  accountability?  ' 

In  my  testimony,  I  suggest  several  categories  of  research  prior- 
ities. I  point  out  that  the  ess^ce  of  vocational  education  is  teach-  > 
in«  and  ^learning,  even  though*  we  fre'^  Hv  focus  and  package  ' 
R&D  priorities  under  such  areas  as  eco.  -  ..iC  development,  high 
technology,  and  others*  But  the  primary  objective  pf  our  program 
which'  we  must  continue  to  concern  ourselves  with  is  teaching  and 
learning  relevant  to  individual  needs  and  the  labor  market. 

In  this  connect,  m,  I  also^point  out  immediate  priorities  that  are 
appropriate  for  programs  of  national  significance,  and^those  that 
are  needed  to  further  increase  the  capacity  and  the  responsiveness 
of  the  vocational  education  establishment  and  even  some  longer 
term  research  that  begs  inquiry  and  investigation,  but  which,  be- 
cause of  funding,  may  not  receive  attention. 

One  pf  the  most  difficult  problems  that  we  have  hail  in  carrying 
ont  the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  the  1^76  amendments  has  been 
that  of  trQiislating  the  priorities  of  the  authorizing  committee  into 
the  appropriations  process.  There  have  been  significant  delays  in 
funding,  and  we  are  not  presently  receiving  the  full  5-percent  set- 
aside  specified  in  the  law  for  programs  of  national  significance.  The 
funding js  currently  at  no  more  than  a  third  of  what  the  law  di- 
rects be  appropriated.  We  are  working  under  severe  funding  handi- 
caps, particularly  when  you  consider  that  <Jur  charge  has  remained 
the  same.        ,    .  '  ' 

lo  »*egard  to  reauthorization,  ^  recommend  that  the  Congress  con-  * 
tinue  the  current  provisions  for  programs  of  national  significance! 
These  include  the  National  Center,  research  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, projects  of  national  significance  which  currently  provide  fund- 
ing for  regional  curriculum  centers  and  the  graduate  fellowship 
program.  Regional  research  centers  or  research  institutes  should 
also  be  considered  for  funding. 

I  trust  thaLipy  full  written  testimony  will  be  incorporated  into 
the  record. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Taylor.  *  ' 

The  full  statements  of  all  panel  members  will  be  put  in  the 
record. 

(The  pre^pared  statement  of  Dr.  Taylor  follows:] 
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Thank  you,  Chairnnan  i^t./it  t'>r<1  .lod  m'-mno^-s  ot  ih:^ 

Si„;'>.'.'0?npi 1 1 1 <»€' ,   tor  i n 7 1  f.  I  r4 J  m*r'  to  u pci i t o  ycu  on  vr,c a 1 1 orj  a  i 

education  pi'C<^ran  u^in ovetnent  ,  and  to  ro;;.'irt  on  our  :stt'w,inJ«h ip 

o(  puoUc  f»jri<ir<.     We  <iij>o  iip^^rdciato  your  cont  Inui.'d  f^uppo/  t  oi 

ou  r  i> t  f  o f  t  s  t r>    c1  Vti n t h e  rjvi a  V  )  t:  y     r^d      s p' >r3 vv» ;\e c ot 

r  * 
voc^ttional  «r(*.tici\n  u>n  [uoijrams  throuyhout  thf>  n,7tion,     Hy  name  is 

Cur.^'ii-r  tor  K»:*«t*arc'h  m  Voci^t  tonal  Kriucation  at   i'hi:  Ohio  State 
« 

Zrt  my  t*.-^SMnony,   I  wxli  ho  ac'-dToysjitu^  o.jr  acttviti<:^a  cariTK^d 
t>ut  undi^r  Profjrc*nft  of  N.mionDj  Sir;;Mf  xc-cincc  {ft\(i  tho  i  r  relation- 
ship to  f.tati*  pco(jr«fn.  iinprovemesit  uCtortf>.     Mor«  spt"?:xf  icaA  iy ,  I 
wiil  i'xt  rtmc^nt  r t  in^.;  or>  the  activities  r^C  tho  Natiorai  Center 
jfor  l<»,».4*^jirch  in  Voca^:  ttvna A  tduca^.ion,  ^i5.  mandali»cl  by  Congress  xn 
the  1970  Vocational  Education  Anondrronts.     Acidi  l.  iona ).  J^,  as  yoi; 

nave  r^^'.)iie5JtO(J,   I  v.<il  shate  with  yuu  ny  ptTBpoct  i vos  on  the 

/ 

procuronent  prori^^js  for  the  ?^ar.^uh£<S  C«nvi?r  contr.^<:t   ..^nd  rry 
recon»fn«"nfla  t  luos  f  or  r^a u  t !\<>r !  z a 1 1 on  c ?  f  »j tu ro  t'odor a  i  voca 1 1 ona  Jt 
t*ducifr  to»T  rit^^*arch  ettfrta.  * 

The  '<ify  5>oint  that   I  hopf»  to  coff^^^y  to  yo'j  today  \s  that 
nationwif»<r  vocational  (.'ducalior.  KM5  acti/i.turs  aro  making  a 
d||J?L>renco        progr.^p  quflilty>   r<- lv;vanco».  and  equity,  and  that  wo 
h  a      \  n      a  c  e  <;  1  e  fni»  n  t  r*  o t  tc  r>a  1 1  v j n  A- 1  d o  p  r  orj  i' a  m  i r^^;  r  c  v r e  n  t 
capacity  thit  I'J  cf?nponj-i  J      v.n  both  n^tioaa^l  pr}.orU)o«  and  locvil 
neods ♦ 
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Vilt  KKI^KHAr.  POU;   (N  VOCATIONAL  k:jUCAV?.ON 
A<ND  ?*R0C;RAK  IKPHOVEMtNT 

*        Pf-Thapfi  the"  t  rst  iy,}Mntiou  k»o  Rhou^d  dd^ire^s  »s  the  ^Vderai 
Volo  in  vucrttiondl  oi^ucMtiOJ^  occ}  prograin  im^^r ovemont .     it   us  i-ny 
ju'lgment  th.^t  the  r»it>cnaie  vhich  nectvsRi  tate(3  and  justified  the 
I  o  ?.  1 1  a  1  cat  ecjor  i  c  a  .\    uppo  r  t  t  ^  t:  vo:  a  t  inn^  ]  e  vluc  <^  t  iTn  a  ►   t  he 
itMioral  levGi  1*5  A»  .i(vj.n<'>  ahd  as  critically  importc^nt  today  vis  it 
has  hf»en  at  .^f^.y  jx>int        llnite^.i  St<Jtft.s  history.     Tlie  vcc-s^t  lonal 
'.f'i*jc<it  ion  errtf.'L  nr  i«»'  is  a  rtcccntral  izeri  sy:itoni  th»it  has 
r^^pLMte^lly  proven  it  e^n  rtfaponrt  to  hoVh  ioc?al.  noi'dft  and  national 
pr lor  1 1' .     It    is      f'rngrain  th/i^.   is  -not  only  accessible  to  roa^jt 
f )  /•  ciu  r  '.'op \i  1  .U  I  (J  ri  and  i»rf>v)  \  oy  e  rn ,  but  -^i » s  o  embo  d  i  e  r:  a  h  i  (3  h 
cormnitrnent  tf>  proper  ir./j  tvnd  upgrading  <t  5;k.l.li<*d  jjprk  torce,  '-^ 
Further  #  the  nec»;  for  a  con  1 1  nu  i     •  Keder  a  I  role  in  the  <*re<j  ot 
proqr^n  irjrrovement  has,    iw  iny   judgment *v  s^^^st^nt i a  1  ly  increased.  / 
The  Kodet'.il   i nve^tfienl  Sfjrvei?  at;  »^  unique  latalysi  for  iin(^roviny# 
stVtMn<;i' h.?ni  nj,  and  Of^anding  voc.^tioral  education  programs. 

In  review  I  pti  I'he  intent    au\  structure  oi:  the  current  amcnd- 
fn4'»ntSf    It  seens  otrVinus  *that   rCc  uthor  1 /at  ion  of  state  ard 

a 

national  progrin  inp*r<*ivem*jnt    ts  essential   for  contributing  to 
pt'ifjr.irn  guolity,   resptindmu  to  key  national  prior  it  lefi*  cofi-' 
trihut.  inji  tM  loc<n  iii-edSj  r?ulidirhj  pror^ram  and  lenov/il  capacltyi 
ttnd  providifK)  essential  (*ata  utMi  services  tor  voc^-tional  edu- 

^ 1 1 : > n  ,    s  jcr>  ctn  ji t  torr^  w  i  1 1  ^ei^  j,>rqy  ide  an  mci  eas ;  ngly 
< •  t  tec a nd    pp r oj) r  i  a t  est  rat  egy  t ot   t  u .1 1 1 1 j  nfj  a  national  ♦ 
^  ^  a(^ershit>  r  c .  i  e  and  er^surfng  congress  lopal   intent .  ' 
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Th«  p^ogrSms  supportinJ  in.the^o  imendmonts  yv,L,  94-4H2, 
part  A,  subpart  3  .?nd  part  l»,  aubpart  2)  are  designed  to  in- 
flufiijco  the  quality  and  character  of  Federal  program  investments, 
and  also  to  have  an  imv;iav;t  on  the  eight  dollars  *  provided  by  state 
and  local  districts  to  mat^h  each  Federal  dollar.   ^State  program 
imp^rovenicrt  research  dollars  are  targeted  to  six  major  areas 
<?,L.^94-482,  part  J^,  subpart  3):  * 

1.  Roft^arch  — , 
2».  *  Kxempjafy  and  innovative  programs 

3*.     Curriculum  development 

4.  Guidance'  and  ct>unseling  ^ 

5.  Inservice  and  proservice  vocational  education  persjpnnel 

training  > 

6«     Programs  tfo  overcome  sex  bias 

National  program  improvement  dollars  are  set  aside  tor  Programs 

•  *  ■  f 

of  National  Significance,  which  Include-- 

!•     The  National  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  • 

Committee 

2.  The  Na^onal  Center  ic\x:  Research  in  Vocational  Education 
J.     Training  and  tSevelopment  Programs  for  Vocational 

Kducation  Persornol 
4  ^     Teacher  C4?rt^i f  icat  ion  Progcams 

DiRcretiohary  projects*  deemed  to  be 'in  the  national 
s lyn  1 1  icance  cati?gory  by  the  Secretary 

I. 

<VctiviM;?s  supported  through  these  provisions  provide  a  means  tor 
J:ocus4ng  tcderai,  state,  .and  local  resources  on  such  problems  a*^ 
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economic  development,  equity  and  access,   improving  linkages  with 
business  and  industry,  vocational  education's  role  tn  national 
defense,  and  other«^.,     Wy  providing  essential  research,  develop- 
ment,  training,  p»licy  and  plai.nlng  information,  evaluation 
activities,  and  d  issemuiat ion  services  that  are  relevant  and 
useful  to  large  n  ;mbei's  of  stati>s,  these  programs  improve  the 
cost-effectiveness        vocational  education  because  they  eliminate 
duplicate  costs,  accelerate  program  improvement,  and  provide 
valuable  informat ion  . both  t(7\)ol icymakers  and  those  responsible- 
f^or  the  conduct  of  the  vocational  education  enterpr ise .  '  As  state 
and  local  resources  become  constrained  and  everyone  loses  buying 
power,   it  is  even  more  essential  that  we  maintain  a  central 
mochanism  for  rapidly  sharing  the  outcomes  of  state  investments 
in  research  and  development  with  the  vocational  education 
community. 

/ 

THt  RULt:  ANU  FUNCTIONS  OK  JHfc'  NATIONAL  CENTKR  FOR 
RtShARCH   lU  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Thu  National  Center  is  the  most  comprt^honsive  program  im- 
provement effort  mandated  under  Programs  of  -Nafcax^nal  Signifi- 
cance in  the  Vocdtional  Filucation  Amendments  of  1976.     In  1<^76, 
the  House  (H.R.  94-1085)  c>ted  th«  provisions  for  a  national 
center  '•as  the  second  most  significant  improvement  made  in  the 
legislation." 

Tht»  roie  ot  tfxo  N^Uional  Contor   is  to  address  problems  of 
narional  .significance  and  to  ho.p  build  a  nationwide  program 
Improvement  capacity  tor  ensuring  quality,   relevance,   and  equity 
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in  programs  of  vocational  education.     The  ra*".  lonale  tor  the 

National  Center  grows  out  of  the  recognition  that  there  are 

nationally  significant  problems  that  require  sustained  ana 

comprehensive  inquiry.     Additionally,   this  rationale  recognizes 

the  many  benefits,   including  cos t-cf feet i veness ,  of  assembling  a 

critical  mass  of  resources,  one  of  which  is  having  available  a 

full-time  mult  id  ISC ipl I  nary  staff.     And  finally,   the  rationale  * 

also  requires  ot  the  National  Center  an  organizational  posture 

designed  to  optimize  provision  of  the  interdependent  and 

complementary  functions  of  research,  development,  training, 

evaluation,   Information  for  polxcy  and  planning,  and 

♦ 

dissemination  and  utilization  services.       '  , 

through  a  comper i t ive  ^rocu rement. process ,   the  U.S. 

Department  ot  Edi^ation  designated  the  Center  for  Vocational 

Kducation  at  The  Ohio  Statt*  University  to  commence  work  on 

15  January,   1978--f i f teen  months  after  the  passage  of  the 

Vocational  Kducation  Amendments.     The  National  Center,  now  in  i t^ 

sixth  year  of  operation,  fulfills  its  role  by  carrying  out  six 

functions  that  were  sperified  in  the  legislation.  These 

functions  are  as  follows:  4 

A,     Conduct  -applied  research  and  development  on  problems 
of  national  significance  In  vocational  education; 


Provide  leadership  development  through  nn  advanced 
study  center  and  inservice  education  activities  for 
state  and  local  leaders  in  vocational  education; 


C.  Ijisseminate  the  results  of  the  research  dhd  develop- 
ment projects  funded  by  the  Center; 

D.  Develop  and  provide  InfOiTmation  to  facilitate 
national  planning  and  policy  development  in  voca- 
tional education; 
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E.  (i)  Act  as  a  cle«iringhou6e  for  information  on 
contracts  made  by  the  states  pursuant  to  section 
131,  section  132,  and  section  133,  and  on  .ontracts 

•        made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  thia  section? 
and  (ii)  compile  an  annotated  bibliography  of. 
research,  exemplary  and  innovative  program  projects, 
and  curriculum  dovelopmeht  projects  assisted  by 
funds  nade  available  under  this  Act' since  July  1, 
1970j 

F.  Work  with  states,   Iccal  educational  -agencies,  and 
other  public  agencies  in  developing  methods  of 
evaluating  programs,   ihcluding  the  follow-up  studies 
X)f  program  completers  and  leavers  required  by  sec- 

li  ion  112,  so  that  these  agencies  can  otter  job 
training  programs  which  are  more  closely  related  to 
the  types  of  jobs  available   in  tneir  communities, 
regions,  and  states.   (P.t-.  94-482,  ^ait  b,  subpart 
2) 

Rajor  accomplishmknts  ok  the  national  cknter  . 

It   is  difficult,   if  not   impossible,  to  characterize  fully 
the  major  accomplishments  of  a  comi)rehensi ve  national  research 
and  development  center  that  cijrries  out  six  interdependent 
functions — functions  that  all  call  for  interfacing  with  other 
elements  of  the  scientific  community,  other  employment  and 
training  systems,  and  the  natit^nwide  vocational  education  infra- 
structure.    At  the  present  time,  we  have  under  way  a  number  of 
significant   liner,  of   inquiry  that  focus  on  key  reauthorization 
issues  and  that  are  yielding  hrolevant  data,  policy  alternatives, 
and  recommendations  as  the  reauthorization  process  continues. 
These  include  such  areas  as  the  effects  and  patterns  of  partici- 
pation in  vocational  education;   improved  planning  and  evaluation 
of  programs;   increased  linkage  with  business,    industry  and  labor; 
implementing  and  improving  programs  of  high  technology;  and 
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si^rving  the  needs  ot  the  handicapped f  women,  displaced  workers, 
and  others* 


to  the  public  619  reports  on  such  topics  as  the  role  ot 
vocational  education  in  economic  development  and  national 
detense;  training  for  the  use  and  transfer  of  high  technology;^ 
strategies  tor  increasing  education's  coordination  with  business, 
industry,  and  labor;  educational  "equity;  increased  educational 
responsiveness  to  populations  with  special  needs;  and  planning  % 
for  and  evaluation  of  vocational  educat ion^programs  in 


correct  ions ♦     In  addi/ion,  we  have  promoted  the  dissemination  and 
use  of  numerous  other  exemplary  research,   development,  and 
curriculum  products  fuhded  through  state  program  improvement 
projects  under  our  leadership  training  and  dissemination  and 
utilization  functions*     Uuruiy  the  last  six  ynars,  the  National 
C**nter  has  worked  with  vocational  educators  in  every  state  in 
the  nation  and  in  many  local  communities  to  advance  the  quality 
ot  vfHMtional  education  programs;  to  increase  th€  responsiveness 
ot  tihese  programs  to  the  labor  market;  to  improve  programs  tor 
special  populations;  and  in  general,  to  build  and  improve  the 
vocational  education  system's  capacity  for  program  improvement* 
Tno  National  Center's  activities  represent  a  fine  balance  between 

r 

pr(>(iram?^  of  research  and  suppoi^ting  sc?rvices.  Staff  members,  have 
provided  a  broad  range  of  assistance  to  the  public  since  1978, 


Ua)r  lona  1  Center  Outreach 


i-'ince  1978,  the  National  Center  has  developed  and  released 
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c<fuJ  we  h^y<*  nuiii«*r«)Ufi  outro.icH  ini'dionisms  thai   I  would  like  to 

review  tor  you  briefly.     The  following  statistics  ref9r  to  work 

carried  out  under  the  National  Cotiter  contract  only;  york  carried 

out  under  other  sources  of  funding  has  not  be  included^ 

o    To  improve  the  knowledge  base  and  skills  of 

vocdt»onr3l  i.'ducators  and  trainers  nationwide,  we 
conducted  270  national  conferencds  and  workshops  in 
forty-five  states.     They  wen»  attended'  by  9,528  state 
and  local  leaders  trom  all  states  and  territories  ^nd 
covered  such  signiticdnt  issues  as  the  role  of 
vocational  education  in  economic  development,  * 
f'ntreproneurship,  the  transtur  of  technology  into 
occupational  training,   techniques  in  policy  formation 
Vjnd  planniog,  serving  special  populations,  the 
development  of  leadership  skills,  and  the  improved 
management  of  shrinking  financial  resources. 

ir^  conducting  our  RiD  activities,   the  National  Center 
has  utilized  470  field  sites  in  c-11  the  states, 
t>?rr  itoriiis,  and  distriets.     Through  these  efforts, 
we  hdv«i  wocked^with  52,666  state  and  local  leaders  to 
•^eek  their  inputs   into  our  vocational  education  R&D  * 
efforts  and  to  ensure  relevance  of  our  work  to  their 
needs . 

In  the  last   four  /^ars,  we  received  over  3,207 
visitors  from  all  states  and  territories  and  fifty- 
fivt*  tortMgn  <?ountries  who  camo  to  consult  with  our 
staff,   learn  about  Natiofuil  Center  products  and 
activities,  and  utilize  our  information  resources. 

In  addition  to  th<rSe  on-site  visitors,  we  have 
answered  «)vor  64,231   requests  for  information  and 
.is';istrtni«(»  (received  by  letter  or;  telephone  through 
nur  toll-tree  number)  from  a  variety  of  indivibual.s 
with  varying  roles  and  responsibilities  located  in  a 
r<inge  of  institutional  settings.     Located  in  both  th^* 
i^ubli,-  ,ind  private  sector,  these  individuals  have 
sought   information  about  such  national  priorities  as 
voL^ational  induration's  role  in  economic  development; 
exemplary  programs  tor  s^pecial  populations;  advanced 
"valuutmn  methodologies;  and  ways  to  foster  linkages 
iM'tween  business,    industry,  and  labor.     Our  materials 
,ind  scrvirejj  t.hat  have  been  highxy  soughU^atter 
include  high-technology  instructional  materials 
and  cjsf  studies  of  programs;  materials  for  improving 
instructional  delivery  systems  for  teacher  education; 
liroft^si'.ional  development  workshops;  and  up-to-date 
curricula  tor  occupational  training. 
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Applied  Kosoarch  and  tJevelopment 
P«L.  94-482  provides  *for  applied  research  and  development  in 
vocational  education.    The  National  Center  has  t^xplored  and 
utilized  lundamental  information  from  other  research  traditions 
and  disciplines  and  appfied  the  results  and  findings  to  the 
vop^tional  education  field.    Our  general  strategy  has  been  to 
work  on  interventions  that  allow  the  vocational  education 
^enterprise  to  be  more  responsive  to  special  populations  and  more 
effective  in  planninrj  and  evaluating  programsi  and  that  ensure 
programs*  sex  fairness.     More  recently i  we  have  concerned 
ourselves  with  problems  related  to  vocational  education's  role  in 
economic  development. 

Improving  Teaching 
*         One  of  the  most  singularly  powerful  approaches  to  improving 
vocational  education  is  to  improve  the  performance  of  vocational 
feachers^    Toward  this  end#  the  National  Center  has  prepared  a 
set  of  one  hundred  performance-based  teacher  education  (PBTE) 
modules  oeslfinod  to  address  the*  widely  recognized  need  for 
improving  the  prof esSfional  preparation  of  thousands  of  secondary 
und  postsecondnry  vocational  teachers.  , 

since  the  development  of  the  first  one  hundred  PBTE  modules^ 
several  additiona*l  series  of  modules  have  been  developed  tQ 
^iddress  specific  needs  of  vocational  teachers.     For  example^  a 
need  ton  aid  was  noted  j^mong  Vocational  teachers  who  must  assist 
students  in  Improving  their  basic  skills.     Six  modules  have  been 
developed  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  basic  skills.  Similarly^ 
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although  many  states  have  turned  to  competency-based  education, 

many  teachers  have  had  little,   if  any,  training  in  how  to' use 

competency-based  materials  eftectlvely.    Six  modules  have  been 

developed  to  assist  teachers  in  installing  and  managing 

competency-based  instructional  programs,.    Still  another  module 

> 

was  developed  to  mei^t  the  expressed  need  of  teachers  to  co^fibat 

problems  of  student  drug  and  aloohol  abuse.    Thirteen ^modules 

have  been  developed  to  assist  teachers  in  serving  students  with 

\  ^ 
special  af\d/or  exceptional  needs.    Additionally,  the  original 

\ 

serieb  of  one  hundred  modules  has  been  revised  to  ensure  that 

I 

content  and  resources  are  current  with  the  latest  research 
developments. 

In  addition  to  the  PBTfc  modules  focusing  on  teacher  training 
and  skill  upgrading,  thirty  performance-based  modules  have  been 
developed  tot  preparing  local  vocational  education 
administrators,  and  forty-two  modules  have  been  prepared  for 
career  guidance  personnel  with  support  from  other  sponsors. 

since  1978,  over  580,000  copies  of  the  rtiltial  one  hundred 
competency-based  pbtk  modules  h»ve  been  distributed  through 
commercial  publications  to  every  state,  five  United  States, 
territories,  eleven  Canadian  provinces,  and  thirty-two  foreign 
countries.    Approximately  1,675  different  agencies  have  purchased 
modules,   including  1 , 300  educat lona 1  agencies;  37^  businesses, 
industries,  jol?  corps  programs,  JTPA  aofiflcles^  and  other  non- 
•»ducational  grcjups;  and  140  international  agencies.     In  addition,  ' 
68S  individuals*  have  purchased  the  modules*    The  primary 
purchafJors  havo  been  400  colleges,  universities,  and 
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posts«-fCfjnOary  Institutions,    Materials  purchased  by  these 
colleger  and  universities  are  being  used  for  both  preservice  and 
inservioe  vocational  teacher  education  programs. 

An  averaije  of  30  teachers  are  enrolled  yearly  in  each        .  ^ 
university  PBTt;  prO^cay^  while  an  average  of   15  are  enrolled  in 
each  postsecond«ry  and*  secondary  inservlce  programt     From  such 
inforntationr  ve  estimate  that  over  100^000  teachers  have  been 
trained  with  PBTE  modules. 

There  is  evidence  that  PHTfC  is  having  a  long-term  Impact  on 
improving  the  caliber  of  vocational  education  teachers, 
especially  in  the  areas  of   instructional  planning {  reinforcement 
of  student  skills,   individualizing  instruction,  and  student 
performance  evaluation.     Data  collected  indicate  that  PbTE 
increases  the  teachers*  ability  to  bo  self-evaluative  and  their 
confidence  in  then" elves  as  teachers  because  this  training  has 
helped  them  \real ize  their  fuU  potential.     PHTE  has  also  con- 
tributed directly  to  vocational  education  classrooms  by — 

o    increasing  the  use  of  competency-based  teaching 
techniques;  '  , 

o    improving  equal  access  and  opportunity  for  all 
'Students;  and 

o    improving  the  performance  of  local  school  adminis- 
trators in  evaluating  teachers  through  use  of 
criterion-referenced  asserisment  forms  developed  tor 
specific  teacher  competencies. 
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These  contributions  are  responsive  to  needs  expressed  in  the 
recent  report  Kducation  tor  Tomorrow <s> Jobs »  which  covers  new 
approaches  required  tor  pn^paring  vocational  instructors. 
Our  recent  work  in  the  area  of  teacher  technological 
updating  established  that  almost  one-haH  ot  the  postsecondary 
teachers  and  almost  one-third  of  the  secondary  teachers  in 
^selected  states  had  either  a  critical  or  substantial  need  tor 
updating  in*the  technology  of  their  teaching  area.    Work  is 
currently  under  way  to  idoi\tify  and  describe  the  esii^tial 
characteristics  of  an  effective  strategy  tor  technological 
update — a  strate^^y  thS^s^wi  1 1  minimi7e  ^nown  b/irriers  and  maximize 
known  facilitarors  to  thej  efforts  of  the  vocational  education 
/  coipipunity  to  Keep  teachers  ahruast  of  the  evec-chang i ng  y 
technologies  of  the  world  of  work.    This  research  is  based  upon 
earlier  National  Center  work  that  identitlcd,  described,  and 
analyzed  current  approaches  to  teacher  technological  updating. 

Equity  and  Access  tor  Special  Populations 

We  have  identified  at   least  thirty-five  major  categories  of 
learner  groups  with  special  needs.    One  dominant  strategf««lfts 
been  to  concentrate  on  mainstream  solutions.     From  a  nafional 
perspective^   it  has  not  been  doomed  appropriate,   nor  have  time 
and  resources  been  available,  to  allow  «pocitic  or  individual 
resi*arch  and  development  efforts  relating  to  each  ot  these 
special  populations*     (Xsr  approach,   therefore,  has  been  to  toe us 
on  ways  in  which  the  entvro  system  could  be  made  more  responsive 
to  special  populations*     Wt?  have  assessed  the  common  needs  among 
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all  special  learner  groups  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  ^ 

vocational  education  serves  a  broader  range  cf  individuals  in 

more  effective  manner*    A  variety  ot  (icoducts  and  programs  has 

been  developed  to  address  the  common  needs  identified*  ^ 

o    stdff  development  oppott^jnit  ics  and  support  materials 
for  teachers  and  administrators  ot  programs  for 
special  populations  * 

-  Thirteen  performance-based  teacher  education  (PUItE) 
modules  provide  instruction  in  skills  required  to 
accommodate  a  n^de  variety  of  students  In  classes* 
Such  students  may  include  physically  handicapped* 
gifted  and  talented^  educationally  and  economically 
(lisadvantdijodr  nontraditional  students*,  students 
with  limited  English  prof Iciencv^,  and  adults  in 

♦  need  ot*  retraining  • 

-  A  set  of  seven  guides  is  targeted  to  secondary  and 
postsecondary  teachers,  administrators,  and 
counselors  to  help  them  plan  and  execute 
comprehensive  programs  for  special  learners*  The 
set  'provides  comprehensive  irttormatipn  about 
special  populations,   including  attitudinal 
harrier^,   identification  and  assessment, 
intervention  strategies,  exemplary  program 
description,  and  agency  and  organization 
resources^ 

-  Hoven  state  workshops  have  been  offered,  with 
accompany ing  tc*chnlcal  aso i stance ,  to  ass ist  states 
in  upgrading  teaching  skills  of  special  educators 
working  in  vocation^  education  «^nd  of  regular 
v^Jcational  teachers  who  have  handicapped  students 

*  in  their  c;lasses* 

-  An  t*xemplary  modtfl  was  developed  that  provides 
fiteps  for  supporting  handicapped  students  tn  their 
transition  from  schtiol  to  work*    Itie  seven 
resuitin(j  guidebooks  will  enable  the  participants 
in  school-community  support  tpans  to  supjAort 
handicdppt*d  students  during  their  training, 
transition,  and  first  year  on  the  job* 

-  A  tr.uniru)  proijrdm  war.  designe(j  for  parent 
volunteers  that  will  prepare  them  to  participate  in 
helping  handicapped  youths  become  employed* 

-  An  administrators*  guide\o  providing  egual 
opportunity  in  vocational  education  identifies  and 
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cat*»<jori  20S  ma)or  rules  and  regulations  that  at  feet 
vocational  education.     It  provides  a  framework  for 
applying  concopts  of  ei^uity  and  equal  opportunity 
ao  that  local  administrators* may  meet  tho 
legal  requirments  tor  establishing ^programs  in 
special  needs.'  *  * 

o    The  development  of  individualized  education  programs 

-  National  Center  staff  developed  a  model  program  to 
be  the  basis  for  administrators  to  plan  and 
establish  vocational  education  programs  for 
development  of  individualized  education  programs 
(lEPs)  in  accordance  MXXXt  legislative  r^qu iremer^ts • 
Included  are  descriptive  parts  for  preparation  tit 
the  U;h,  procedures  for  completing  the  IKP,  and 
critical   issues  related  to  IfcP  adjustment. 

o    Jyupervisod  worJc  experience  proc,r:i2!£  for*  special 
<  populat ions 

-  The  National  Center  has  designed  a  series  ^ 
reports  that  provide  detailed  steps  tor  teachers, 
counselorsr  and  community-based  organizations  to 
establish  job  exploration  pjfograms  that  j^ess  the 

o  individual's  needs  and  ca'pabi  1  it ios.     The  series  * 

identifies  instructional  methods  and  counseling 
techniques. 

o    Follow-through  studies  of  the  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged 

-  Guidelines  have  been  developed  to  assist  local  and 
state  educational  agencies  as  well  as  community- 
based  groups  in  providing  support  to  special 
workers  on  the  job. 

These  products  are  being  used  to  improve. programs .  For 

examplei  oVer  1,200  state  and  local  secondary  and  postsecondary 

teachers  and  special  education  administrators  have  learned  how  to 

use  services  and  products  of  National  Center  through;  forty 

inservice  and  preservice  work[;hops  on  working  with  special 

populations. 

The  National  Center  is  assisting  three  states — Washington, 
Ndbraska,  and  Louisiana — that  are  working  toward  certification  of 
special  education  staft  working   in  vrcational  education. 

IS 
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Virginia  is  presently  working  with.  National  Center  staff  to 
develop  a  master's  ^pr'ogram  for  U)  vocational  teacholrs  of  main- 
<)treAm<;»d  special/exceptional  students*  '  ( 2)  teachers  in  seU** 
containea  special  needs  vocational  programs,  and  ( 3)*^ vocat  icfhal/ 
special  education  resource  teachers. 

The  education  Department  of  the  (federal  Corrections  Insti* 
tut  ion  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  used  National  Center  publications 
dealing  with  job  placement  of  the  handicapped — twenty  inmates 
were  assisted  in  preparing  tor  their  release  trom  prison.  '  These 
publications  also  provided  help  to  the  staff  iV  locating  (jobs  for 
handicapped  inmates.  * 

For  19B4,  the  National  Center  has  proposed  to  undertake  a 
research' effort  relating  to  women  in  correctional  institutions.  * 
Present'ly,  there  arc  few  opportunities  for  women  to  learn  voca- 
tional skills  that  will  permit  them  to'  be  self-efficient,  self- 
supporting  taxpayers  upon  their  release  from^prison.     In  fact, 
«ev|?ral  states  have  been  cited  for  ;)ot  having  woiAen's  vocational 
py'ograms  (>(]ual  to  those  provided  tor  i  icarceiNited  males.  This 
effort  will  prepare  a  guide  tor  use  by  correctional  officials  in 
planning  and  establishing  more  effective  vocational  programs  tor 
women.     Leadership  training  will  he  provided  by  the  National 
Center  to  assist  states  in  providing  or  upgrading  such 
progr*afft's.  -m—.^^ 
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Ecdwomic  Devolopwent 

,  .  -    I.  - 

Since  tho  lato  1970s  tht  economy  has  been  front-page  news. 
We  have  faced  double  diglt^intlationi  double  digit  unemployment , 
the  loss  of  our  competitive  position  in  many^  world  markets^  and 
the  slow-down  and  often  shut-down  of  many  oV  our*  in'^^sti  aL 
manufacturing  plants*    We  have  been  told  that  the  net  economic 
growth  in  the  United  States  haf$  hovered  ne4r  zero.    One  part  of 
the  solution  to  our  current  economic  woes  lies^in  human  resource 
developTp^ent  and  the  more  efficient  deployment  at  the  available 
labor  force  into  emerging  and  oxp^inding  occijpa/ionH. 

Vocat^ional  education  is  but  one  agency concerned  with  human 
resource  development^  but  meeting  individual  career  needs  and 
society's  skilled  workforce  needs  has  been. an  enduring  goal  of 
vocational  education.    Since  1978  the  National  Cent^* ha*  been 
increasingly  concerned  with  economic  develcfproent  by  working  with 
the  vocational  education  communi-ty  to  develop 'programs  that 
provide  relevant  and  up-to-date  skill  training,  meet  the  I'^eeds  of 
business  and  industry,  ar^  co^^ -effective  and  productive,  and 
develop  students  who  become  productive  workers.     CXir'  work  can  be 
described  in  four  broad  areas t     (1)  adult  training  and  re- 
training,  (2)  high  technology,   (3^  entrepreneurship,   and  (4) 
planning  and  forecasting. 

Adult  t I nin/j  and  ret ra ining .     A  central  problem  in  this 
area  is  matching  the  skills  ot  the  work  force  with  the  skills 
nee'Jed  in  the  laijor  market.     Many  adults,  most  visibly  those 
displaced  from  their  }obs  througU^plant  closings,  h^l/e  immediate ^ 
retraining  needs,    others  need  training  to  prepare  them  for 

V 
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inevi treble  careor  changes »     Kor  instance »  %  Year  V  of  the  . 
Natmnal  Center  contract  we  undertook  a  study  to  provide  custom- 
iZii^  trdKrincj- programs  for  burliness  and  industry*  •  In-^epth  case 
rStudios  of  successful  programs  led  to  the  developrrent  of  a  guide 
for  postsocondary  educators  on  upgrading  and  retcaining  workers. 
The  economic  environment,  state  structuresi  and  the  key  factors 
in  the  success  of  the  prograr^s  are  discussed,  along  with  details 
of  .actual  program  designs.     Those  materials  have  been  used  in 
several  workshops  sponsored  by  the  National  Academy  and  were 
leatured  at  the  National  Conference  on  Upgrading  and  Retraining 
Workers  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,   in  May  l98j.     Videotapes  of  that 
conference  are  now  available  for  national  distribution, 

In  the  current  year  o^  the  contract  -^e  are  developing  a 
compen<Uum  of  assessment  materials  useful  in  placing  displaced 
workers^  in  trdinwig.     Tf»is  product  will  pull  together  materials 
and  program  eKperi<>nces  from  across  the  country  and  will  prove  a 
rirh  resource  tor  those  a;i*5i sting  di sp laced  workers  in  becoming 
r<M.»mpl«jye(j .  *  , 

^^<J^*  ^*^/^^>"^^i"Uy ■     In  two  years  of  ^^ork  in  this  area  the 
National  C«>nter  has  fc)cused  on  aiding  postr^econcyary  .educat ion 
agenci«v^  in  u^stss i ng  ' h igh  technology  needs  and  planning  and 
Impli.'ment^  ng  hit|h  technology  programs.     In  Year  IV  cooperative 
I  ndu^;t  r  y-«Mluc.u  ion  in  1 1  lat  i  vor»  and  post  secondary  responses  to 
cluintjing  t(»chnfiloi/i«»s  w»»re  described  m  ten  case  studies.  The 
**xp»»r  I *»nr»'   in  the  (ms(»  studies  art^  used  to  provide  an  overview  of 
severiii  high  t«»chnology  areas  and  a  discussion  of  strategies 
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tnr  dc/veloping  educn.i^nal  programs  that  prepare  workers  for 
Changing  occupations.     In  Year  V  curriculum  specifications  for 
rob;tiQ»,  comjAjter-assisted  design,  and  computer-assisted  manu- 
t.3Cturing  were  developed;     Finally,  a  team  approach  between  edu- 
c  tion^and  industry  for  planning  and  implementing  successful  high 
technology  training  programs  was  outlined.     The  five-phase  proce- 
rttire  includes  charted  sequpnces  and  relationships  as  well  as 
"dA»s-  and  "dpn'ts-  tor  each  step  and  for  the  total  planning 
process • 

Kntrt'propeurshiu.     bince  1976  the  National  Centre  hdfr-been- 
di?veioplng  materialB,  conducting  workshops,  and  providing  leader- 
ship in  support  of  hhe  concept  that  starting  one's  own  business 
is  an  important  option  m  vocational  education.     In  Year  IV  of 
the  National  Centei     'xuract  a  set  of  competency-b<^sed  instruc- 
tional materials,  Program  for  Acquiring  Competence  in  Entrepre- 
nourship  (PACE)  was  revised  and  updated.     This  set  of  materials 
«jddn?sst?r,  .-*nt repreneu rsh i p  at  three  levels  of  learning:   (1)  the 
secondary  or  prevocat lonal   level,   (2)  the  advanced  high  school  or' 
post  secondary  level,  and  (3)  the  adult  level.     The  eighteen 
imlividualizod  units  provide  tor  (1)  awareness  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  ,is      career  oDtion,   (2)  exploration  to  understand  essential 
concepts,  and  (3)  preparation  tor  opening  and  operating  a  small 
husim»s5;.     This  is  c(»mplemonted  by  a  number  ot  commissioned 
papers  on  topic<^  st.ch  as  ent rt preneursh ip  and  women,  and  program' 
planning  in  vocational  education  tor  entrepreneurship. 
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In  this  tlrst  year  of  the  current  contract  we  are  developing 
a  nationwide  network  of  state  task  forces  co  infuse  entrepreneur- 
ship  Into  all  levels  of  education.    As  part  of  this  activity 
are  developing  a  referral  service  to  collect  information  or 
activities  supporting  entrepreneyrshlp  and  are  operating  an 
electronic  "newsletter"  to  share  successful  experiences  and 
Ideas* 

Planning  and  forecasting.    Work  in  this  area  is  of  'two 
sortss     extensions  of  earlier  planning  af)d  futures  studies 
applied  explicitly  to  problems  of  skli;.s  shortages,  fn6  commis- 


sioned papers  and  products  providing  overviews  or  analyses  of 
vocational  education's  contribution  to  economic  development, 
productivity^  and  reindustrialization.     In  the  first  area  we 
undertook  a  study  In  Year  V  of  the  responsiveness  of  v6catlonal 
education  to  critical  skill  Rhortaget;  -the  accuracy  ot  available 
lator  market  statistics,  the  nature  of  state  plans,  and  t^e  types 
of  vocational  education  programs  offered.  '  on  in  this 

effort  it  was  discovered  that  although  skill  ^rtages  are  widely 
touted,   few  if  any  exist  that  ate  national   In  scope. 

Other  work.  -Under  other  s^    :sors  a  variety  of  complementary 
activities  have  been  mounted.     Por  example,  under  our  NIfc:  gtant 
we  sponsored  a  Policy  Forur.  on  Displaced  Workers.  Presentations 
were  heard  on  a  variety  of  topics  including  the  experiences  of 
other  countries,  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  reemployment 
projects,  perspecti\;es  from  the  automobile  and  steel  industries, 
and  reports  trom  postsecondary  education  agencies  ot  their 
involvement.     The  proceedings  will  be  published  as  a  book  and 
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summary  generalizations  and  recommendations  will  be  drawn  from 
the  set  of  papers. 

Additionally,  the  National  Center  has  a  long  history  of  work 
with  labor  unions  through  their  joint  labor^management  training 
funds  to  develop  apprentice  training  programs  and  train 
instructors. 

«         Throughout  our  work  in  economic  development  i;;  the  theme  of 
helping  vocational  education  work  more  closely  and  mote  ^ 
efficiently  with  the  orivate  sector  and  helping  the  private 
sector  meet  its  trained  labor  force  requirements.    Wc  see  the 
preeminent  issues  in  the  immediate  future  relating  to  the 
training  and  retraining  needs  of  adult  workers*     The  primary 
deliverer  of  that  training  will  be  the  two*year  postsecondary 
institutions — the  communiiiy  colleges  and  technical  institutes* 

In  totals  our  work  in  the  area  of  economic  development 
demonstrates  a  clear  commitment  to  facilitating  vocational 
education  linkages  with  business  and  industry.     We  have  beer^ 
involved  in  productivity  issues^  reindustrialization,  job 
redesign  and  qual ity-of-work-1 ife  innovationSf  and  customized 
training  ventures.    The  National  Academy  has  conducted 
twenty-three  workshops  and  conferences  on  industry    ducat  ion 
collaborat ion^   increasing  productivity,  and  retraining  workers 
during  the  past  three  years  in  a  dozen  states,  with  over  1,100 
state  and  local  leaders  participating. 
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The  National  CeYiter  has  a  history  ot  work  in  the  sex 

fairnes?  area.     Beginning  in  1966<^-twe Ive  years  before  the 
♦ 

official  establishment  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  In 
Vocational  ErJucati^on — activities  such  as  the  first  national 
conference  on  educational  implications  of  women's  work  patterns 
have  kept  the  staff  and  vocational  education  community  abreast 
and  ahead  of  the  diverse  problems  and  issues  surrounding  equity* 
Kxternal  evaluation  of  the  National  Center's  program •  Two 
years  after  state  sex  equity  coordj^nators  began  their  work 
(1979),  a  third-party  -evc^Tuator  of  the  National  Center's 
sex-f airnoss  program  determined  that  all  sex  equity  coordinators 
had  read  the  National  Center's  publications.     One  publication, 
Vocational  Education ,Sqx  Equity  Strategies,  was  formally  adopted 
by  tt?e  coordinators  as  their  "bible."    Wlscoosin  reprinted,  this 
publication  and  distributed  it  to  all  school  districts  In  the 
*  state.     Portions  have  been  reproduced  and  distributed  through 
statewide  workshops  In  almost  all  of  the  fifty  states. 

Two-thirds  of  all  equity  coordinators  have  attended 
conferences  and  have  also  consulted  with  National  Center  staff. 
One-third  of "the  coordinators  have  planned  and  made  visits  to  the 
National  Center  to  work  with  staff.     The  equity  coordinators 
rated  all  National  Center  equity  publications  on  a  scale  of  one 
(much  less  useful)  to  five  (much  more  useful),  as  four  or  five. 
Equity  coordinators  request  help  trom  the  National  Center  art 
average  of  five  times  during  their  first  t\io  years  on  the 
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job.    They  rated  the  help  they  received  from  staff  as  extremaly 
useful*    The  coordinators  felt  that  the  National^ Center  helped 
them     >  establishing  a  network  that  assisted  them  in  doing  their 
jobs  more  effectively  and  i>ermk^ted  them  to  gain  knowledge  that 
was  extremely  helpful.  ^"'^ 

J 

^More  recent  activities.    Our  more  recent  efforts  on 

increasing  participation  of  individuals  in  nontradit ional  roles 

include  the  following: 

o    A  study  of  the  factors  related  to  the 

underrepresentation  of  women  in  vocational  education 
that  focused  on  the  need  for  women  In  higher 
decision-making  positions. 

o    A  study  of  credentialing  requiraments  for  vocational 
education  administkrat ion  in  the  fifty  states  that 
pointed  out  the  need  tor  more  specific  requirements 
^to  permit  women  to  prepare  themselves  for  top 
administrative  positions. 

o    A  catalog  of  the  talent  pool  of  women  in  vocational^ 
education  who  were  certified  in  order  that  states  and 
organizations  who  wore  seeking  qualified  administrators 
might  have  a  reference  point. 


t 

.A  Strategies  catalog  on  how  to  increase  nont radi t iona 1 
enrollments  in  two-year  postsecondary ^  CtTA^  appren- 
ticeship^ and  community-based  programs. 


In  1981,  a  national  equity  colloquium  entitled  Equity  in 
Vocational  Education:    A  Future's  Agenda  was  held  at  the  NatiqnaX 
Center.   'Ten  educational  equity  Issues  for  the  1980s  were 
definedr     Seventeen  papers  were  written  by  academicians:  ( 
teachers;  vocational  administrators;  scholars  in  the  areas  of 
law,  economics,  business-industry-labor,  sociologyi  and 
anthropology;  and  special iiits  in  the  the  areas  of  aging  and  the 
handicapped*    The  terms  "equity"^  and  **equ itable"  education  have 
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different  connotations  tor  nearly  everyone  who  attempts  to  define 
and  apply  them  to  educational  programs.^   Thif  colloquium 
synthesized  equity  issues  and  presented  implications  for  the  ' 
future* 

Administrators  did  not  see  schools  actinq  as  the  major 
barrier  to  nontraditional  enrollments;  rather^  pressure  from 
peers^  parental  attitudes^  and  employers  is  the  major  barrier  ^o 
any  individual  performing  in  a  nontraditional  job.  Placement 
rates  for  women  in  rtbntraditional  occupations  are  lower ,  and 
those  who  are  placed  still  receive  lower  pay ^    „   

In  1983,  the  National  Center  surveyed  1,092  beginning  voca- 
tional education  teachers  to  determine  their  preparation  and 
abilities  for  instructing  pooulations  with  special  needs,  Stxty- 
six  percent  reported  that  they  were  prepared  to  plan  instruction^ 
provide  materials,  modify  learning  environments,  promote  peer 
acceptance,   improve  their  own  abrlity  to  conynunicate#  and  counsel 
Htudents  with  personal  and/or  social  problems  through 
nontraditional  programs.    These  same  respondents  felt  better 
prepared  to  work  wi th 'economical ly  disadvantaged,  gifted  and 
talented,  racial/ethnic  minority,  and  physically  or  sensory*^ 
impaired  students.    Mentally  retarded  students,  adults  in 
retrdit)ing,  and  limited  BnglisK  proficiency  students  presented 
greater  problems  tor  beginning  teachers*    Only  II  percent 
reported  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  do  any  of  the  sixteen 
tasks  about  jhich  they  were  questioned* 
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basic  skills 


,  National  concern  over  the  declining  proficiency  of  American 

youth  \n  basic  skill  areas  has  now  found  expression  in  a  number 

of  prestigious  task  force  reports  (e.g.,  the  National  Commission 

on  excellence  in  Education's  report  A  Nation  at  Risk)  calling  for 

a  renewed^ emphasis  on  basic  skills  in  high  school  curricula  and 

the  application  of  higher  standards  of  achievement.  To 

vocational  educatois  basic  skills  are  a  particularly  acute 

concern*    The  current  application  of  advanced  technologies  In 

■  many^cuj^t  ions  . i3  1  ik« ly  _to  reqaixe^JIor  a^lAmltftd  number  of  . .  _ 

jobs,  new  and  increased  proficiencies  in  basic^  skills.    Yet,  too 

frequently  vocational  educators  do  not  take  advantage  of 

opportunities  to  reinforce  and  extend  basic  skills  £8  part  of 

instruction*    At  the  National  Center  we  have  been  working  in  this 

area  over  the  past  three  years  and  plan  to  continue.  Ouigjji^k, 

to  date,  has  focused  on  the  following: 

o    Describing  the  basic  skills  proficiencies  of 

vocational  students  and  relating  those  proficiencies 
to  other  student  groups,  tp  the  development  of  basic 
skills  from  program  entry  to  exit,  and  to  such 
vocational  program  outcomes  as  wages#  employment,  and 
further  education*  ' 

o    Describing  the  skills  needed  by  vocational  teachers 
to  integrate  basic  skills  instruction  into  their 
regular  occupational  curriculum,  assessing  the 
perceived  competencies  of  beginning  vocational 
t:eachers  to  deliver  basic  skills  instruction,  and 
developing  additional  PBTK  modules  to  provide  teacher 
training  in  this  area* 

o    Describing  the  impact  of  alternative  learning 

environments  (e*g*«  classroom*  laboratory,  work  site) 
on  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  basic  skills. 
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Basic  ski  11a  prot iciencies  of  vocational  students*    Based  on 
a  systematic  review  of  available  rosearch«  it  vas  concluded  thati 
oHtaveragei  vocatic^al  students  are  less  prwoflcient  in  basic 
skills  than  their  academic  track  coiiaterparts#  and  make  smaller 
gains  in  proficiency  during  their  high  school  years.  Basic 
skills  proficiencies  appear  to  be  more  strongly  related  to 
school**related  outcomes  (such  as  further  schooling  or  higher 
grades)  than  to  employment-related  outcomes  Jsuch  as  placement  or 
wages) • 

These  f  indings  were  i^xtcnded  by-  collecting  achievement,  data.  _ 
from  sixteen  local  educational  agencies  and  reanalyzing  four 
national  data  sets  (i.e.i  National  Assessment  of  educational 
Progress,  the  American  College  Testing  programi  the  Longitudinal 
Study  ot  educational  ef fects--Class  of  1972|  and  the  High  School 
and  Boyondi  1980) •    The  results  largely  confirmed  the  earlier 
conclusions!  but  yielfied  increased  precision  and  confidence*  For 
examplc«  the  average  performance  of  secondary  vocational  students 
on  standardized  basic  skills  measures  appeared  to  fall  about 
one«*hdlt  of  a  standard  deviation  unit  below  the  average  for  all 
students*     Additionally*  the  basic  skills  levels  of  students  in 
different  vocational  programs  varied  significantly.  The 
perforraaDce  of  students  enrolled  in  business  is  generally  higher 
than  that  of  students  enrolled  in  agricurturei  health*  technical* 
an«i  trade  and  industrial  program^.,  whicUlJjQ,  turn  is  generally 
higher  than  that  ot  students  enrolled  in  distributive  education 
and  home  economics  programs. 
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cO"-occurence  of  basic  skills  applications  with  these  .variables^ 
wo  should  be  able  to  help  vocational  teachers  and  cooperative 
,  •work  experience  supervisors  better  use  available  learning 

environments  to  ilicrease  the  accjuisition  and  retention  of  basic 
skills*    Preliminary  analyses  suggest,  for  examploi  that  work 
settings  tend  to  be  characteriseed  by  highly  cooperative 
activities  and  a  high  demand  for  reasoning  skills i  whereas 
classroom  settings  tend  to  he  characterized  by  highly  directed 
tasks  and  an  emphasis  on  reading  and  writing  tasks* 

_  .  ^^^^^^.g^j^  Development 

Addressing  the  leadership  development  needs  of  the  pro* 

♦ 

fessional  development  community  is  a  pervasive  concern  of  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  education*  Two 
mechanisms  have  been  designed  to  address  that  concern:     (1)  the 
Nacionjyl  Academy  f<^r  Vocational  Education  and  (2)  The  Advanced 
%         study  Center. 

The  National  Academy  for  Vooationai  Education  is  best 
described  as  the  principal  unit  of  the  National  Center  concerned 
with  the  professional  development  of  vocational  education  leader-* 
ship  personnel  from  throughout  the  United  States,     it  is  the 
^National  Academy  that  completes  the  research  and  development 
cycle  through  its  outreach  and  application  activities. 

The  National  Academy  is  designed  to  provide  nationwide « 
sharply  focused  institutes i  sominarsi  conferences^  and  workshops 
on  topics  of  national  concern*    Those  activitiesi  per  contract 
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Specif  icat ion t  <%ro  conducted  on  a  cost-rocovecy  basis. 

During  the  first  five  years  ot  its  operation  (1978-1982)  the 

* 

National  Academy  conducted  270  activities  in  forty-five  states 
reabhing  more  than  ninety-five  hundred  participants.    Most  of 
these  activities  focused  on  capacity  buildinc;  with  regard  to  one 
or  more  of  the  following  thematic  areas:    planning,  evaluation, 
special  populations,  sex  fairnoos,  economic  developmentv  and 
instructional  improvement. 

A  second  teatore  of  the  National  Academy  is  that  it  adminis- 
ters an  open  entry/open  exit#  individualized  'residency  progifam  at 
the  National  Center*    This  program  assists  vocational  education 
and  related  leadership  personr^l  in  addi^essing  unique  pro- 
f<?S3iondi  or  organizational  development  needs  through  a  planned 
program  at  .the  National  Center. 

one  hundred  thirty-thre«  (133)  persons  from  across  the 

states  /*nd  Trust  Territories  have  participated  in  the  residency 

program.  The  average  length  ot  stay  for  each  participant  is  * 

approximately  on^  month.    Travel  and  living  expenses  are  borne  by 

the  individual  part ic ipr^nts .    The  following  statements  describe 

the  activities  of  a  sample  of  the  program  participants: 

o    Tvhe  seventy-four  former  In-residence  participants 
haVe  directly  influenced  48,060  students  (per  year), 
H#B24  toachersr  and  3,884  supervisors/administrators 
with  the  knowledge  they  gained  and  the  competencies 
they  developed  whiltf  at  the  National  Center. 

o    The  need«  of  spe<}ial  populations  led  the  list  of 
toi)ics  studiod  by  participants  in  the  In-residence 
Program.     it  was  tolj^pwed  closely  by  evaluation,  ^ 
career  devolopnent/yuidance^,  and  planning/policy. 
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o    Two-thirMs  of  the  part  ictijants  weru  uithtr  adminis- 
trators or  t(>ach©rs  from  local  schools  or  -colleges 
and  uni versit  u»«5.     State  education  ag<»ncy  jwrsonnel 
and  ijost5$<?condary/two-year  college  teach??rs  were  veil 
represented  in  the  participants  as  wel\,  as 
practitioners  and  administrators  from  such  areas  as  - 
private  business/industry,  apprenticeship  i>royrams, 
and  cori^einiotial  Institutions,  ^ 

o    Access  to  knowledge,  resources  was  judged  to  he  the  ^ 
most  valuablu  part  of  the  experience  at  thtf  National 
kCentur,     This  included  jse  of  vocational  and  ►.ech-^ 
nical  water  Id  I  from  the  library,  conf  t;rfnc<fs  with. 
National  Center  staff,  and  discussions  with  other 
in">refi Idents,     An  averatje  of  seventeen  Natior\3l 
Center  publications  was  purchased  by  each 
participant,     Part lu ipat ion  in  National  Center 
s<»minars  anci  workshops  was  also  considered  a  very 
liSoful  activity. 

Three  examples  ot   improvements  that  have  occurred  in  various 

parts  ot  the-  country  c^s  a  result  of  the  In-residence  Program  are; 

o    Through  thu  ntfch'anisms  ot  the  «ewly  established  Area 

Pfannlng  Councils  in  Iowa,  a  school-to-work  * 
transitujn  model  for  rural  students,  developed  by  an 
In.-^esiflent  at  fhe  National  CenteCy  will  be  utilised 
by  44^  school  district  superlntendentSv 

o     In  the  Pi  strict  of  ^)liimbia,   improved  evaluatii:)n 

prociMlun.'s  developed  by  an  In-resident  are  \m\n\\  used 
lo  ir»provi'  vn«?rtMonal  education  programs  for  thirty 
thousand  students, 

o     In  tne  srati*        Maine,  a  statewide  mod*;l  i*,  hein.j 
developed  ,»n(j  imp  lemon  tod  by  two  former  inresidt*nts 
to  enntribjtfi  to  the  state's  economic  development 
throughout  ent  ri'preneurship  education. 

The  National  Auadi'my  works  across  all  functions  and 

divisions  of  the  National  Centtfr.     It  continuously  draws  upon  the 

expertise  and  rt»«ourees  ot   the   larger  organization,  The  Ohio 

StatH  Mm  varsity,  .ind  the  sci»»ntitie  community  nationwidt?  in 

fulfilling  Its  h»adership  development  mission.     The  findings  ot 

research  and  Oevulopment  conductud  at  the  National  Center  and 
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u  I  nowhere  are  consistently  intwyrattfd  into  and  usod  by  the 
programs  and  activities  ot  the  National  Academy*  « 

The  Advanced  Study  Center  provides  opportun  it  ier.  tot^ 
'<&choIars  to  pursue  advanced  study  and  researc^h  in  important  areas 
otr  concern  to  vocational  education.    The  Advanced  Study  Center 
operates  as  a  hujhly  competitive^  national  fellowship  p^Dgram* 

During  its  first  five  years  at  operation  the  Nat luldBjJ^'enter 
selected  and  supported  twenty-njight  Fellows,     They  repreSfflted 
nmetectn  states  and  the  Oistr^K^t  of  Columbia-,  and  collectively 
they  enyayed  in  '  twenty-e  icjht  dl  t f  erent  lines  ct  inquiry  and 
development ♦ 

The  multiple  perspectives  from  which  the  Fellows  wore  able 
to  •benefit  were  '<cy  factors  associated  with  their  research  and 
professional  growth. -  Not  only  did  they  hove  available  to  thew  « 
the  rich  and  rJi verse  resources  ot  the  National  Center,    Ihe  Ohio 
Stat<?  Jlniversity,  dnd  the  larger  scientific  community,  but  they 
•  worn  Vciluable  rcsnuices  \n  and  among  each  other.  They 
represented  fif  ^'on  universities,   five  state  education  agencies. 


t<jur  community  colleges,   three  local  education  agencies,  and  a 
state  manpower  agency.    *  ^ 

The  new  knowlf»dge,  concepts,  and  idf?as  whichr  these  Fellows 
yeneratucj  "wh  i  U.»  at  the  National  Cenler  have  not  only  benefited 
fitaft^  hut  have  also  contributed  to  the  intellectual  capital  of 
th«'  I'otire  vocii t  lona  I  ■  educat  ion  enterprise.     Thtnr  areas  of  study 
r«in<j*»fi  from  nn^jroving  voiMtionjl  cduratmn  services  for  the 
hctndicappud  to  in^proved  planning  <ind  evaluation  systems. 
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To  provide  an  e)(ainple#  a  Keilow  from  the  stato  of  Washington 

developed  a  model  for  conpiunity  college  planningt     He  subse- 

quentlf  implemented  the  model  through  his  position  as  planning 

officer  of  a  coimnunity  college  ir^^  that  state*    Additionally #  a 

number  of  workshops  tor  community  col^lege  planning  personnel  were 

conducted  nationally  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Association 

of  Community  and  Junior  (Colleges  and  the  National  Center  for  \ 

Higher  Education  Management  Systems*    A  professor  from  Stanford 

University  recently  developed  a  .odel  for  career  decision  making 
* 

that  has  been  adopted  ^y  the  state  of  California** 

^  To  highlight  an  example  of  the  work  currently  being  pursued 

by  one  Fellow  at  the  National  Center^  I  will  comment  on  that  of 

» 

Dr.  Narilyn  snook*     Dr.  Sno6k  is  anf  assi^ant  professor  of 
vocational  education  at  the  University  of  Verptont*    The  focus  of 
'her  study  is  an  assessment  of  employment<*related  services 
provided  to  handicapped  individuals  by  vocational  education^  in 
c      Hboratlon  with  other  service  providers.     Implications  will  be 
c   '.-'.I  as  to  the  relationship  between  promising  practices*  which 
she  identifies!  and  the  economic  independence  of  handicapped 

0 

individuals. 

In  addition  to  leadership  development  activities^  the 
National  Center  has  supported  eighty-throe  graduate  students  who 
completed  doctoral  degrees  in  fourteen  departments  and  in 
colleges  or  schools  of  The  Ohio  State  University,    While  pL^r8uing 
their  studies #  these  person^  served  as  part-time  professional 
staff  members  and  directly  contributed  to  the  research  and 
developiM^nt  program  of  the  National  Center* 
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The  Advanced  Study  Center,  the'Natlonal  Academy  for 
Vocational  education^  and  the  graduate  research  associate  program 
constitute  an  efl^ective«  interrelated  strategy  for  improving  and 
strengthening  .the  intellectual  and  leadership  capital  of 
vocational  education  throughout  the  United  States* 

Evaluation 

The  National  Center's  work  in  evaluation  has  been  f6cused  on 
three  major  areas  of  concern:    (1)  developing  materials  useful 
ror  practitioners  in  evaluating  program*,  (2)  developing  baseline 
kn<5wledge  i^^l^ted  to  evaluation,  and  (3)  promoting  the 
dissemination  and  utilization  of  evaluation  findings. 

Developing  Evaluation  Materials  for  PraQt it ioners  '  * 

The  National  Center^s  work  in  t)rcyid ing.  pract ical  materials 

for  state  and  local  ageifcies  to \ise  Irf  evahroting  vocational 

education  programs  has  result^Af  in  the  deiJelopment  of  a  number  of 

evaluation  handbook*  that  prov/de  practical  guidelines  for  state 

and  local  agencies.    The  focus  of  the  handbooks  has  varied  from  ^ 

providing  guidelines  in  complying  fwith  legislative  mandates  to 

improving  practice  in  vocational  education  program  evaluation*  ' 

o    Guidelines  and  Practfces  for  Kollow-up  Studies  of 
Former  Vocational  Education  Students  ^ 

o    'Guidelines  and  Practices  for  Follow«up  studies  of 
special  Populations 

o    Specifications  for  Longitudinal  Stujfc^s 

o    Some  Key  Outcomes  of  Vocational  Education:    A  Report 
on  Evaluation  CfTteria»  standards,  and  Procedu res 
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Kvaluatioo  guidelines  and  PracticeB  tot  St<^te  

Advisory  Councils 

o    Using  Evaluation  Results 

o    Evaluating  Vocational  Kducdtion  Programs;     A  Handbook 
^or  Corrections  Educators 

o    Performance  Testing:     Issues  Facing  Vocational 
Educat  ion 

o    Evaluation  otVqcatlonal  Education;     Rolo<^ , 
•  Responsibilities,  and  Responses  tjrj  statu  and  Kcdoral 

Agenc les 

o    The  Case  Study  Method;    (;uidtil  ines,  Practices,  and 
♦  Applications  tov  Vocational  Education 

o  Kvalufltinq  Employer  Sat i sf act  ion t  Measurement  of 
Sat  i8tc«ctIon  withTrainTng  and  Job  Performance  ot 
Kocmer  Vocational  Educat ion  Students 

o    Evaluating  Student  Satisfaction;     Measurement  of 
Training  and  Job      tistjicttdn  of  Korner  Vocational 
Education  Student?;^ 

o    Vocational  Educat ion  Evaluation;  Problems, 
Alternatives,  Reco<nmon(1at ions^ 

These  handbooks  have  been  used  in  a  variety  ot  wnys  by  state 
education  and  local  <?ducation  agency  personnel.'    Throe  examples 
includft  as  reference  materials,   for  instrument  development,  ^ind 
tor  evaluation  procedure  develtjpment . 

Eor  example,  these  evaluation  handbooks  have  been  used  as 
resource  material  for  gr^^^^J'^te  and  undergraduate  courses  at 
California  State  University-Lony  He-ich;  for  the  deans  of   the  City 
C  Moge  ot  Chicago;  and  for  staff  at   Indiana  Vocational  Technical 
C()ll<»(_^e   vn  Kort  Wayne,    Indiana,   .md  wi»re  featured   in  a  newsletter 
rectMved  hy  all  vocational   teachers   in  Massachusetts. 

H\v  harulh'Hjks  on  evaluation  have  been  used  to  develop 
instrument-;  in  a  number  ot  .settings,   such  as  conducting 
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cvo-lua-tronu  nt  local  vocational  education  programs  by  Arizona 
State  Advisory  Council?  developing  special  instruments  to 
evaluate  socially  Hi  sad' antaged  stu/icnts  prioi*  to  and  atter 
completing  the  program  at  the  education  Opportunity  Center 
Rochester  (New  York);  and  developing  work-related  competencies 
tor  teacher  trainers  by  the  Research  tor  Better  Schools 
(Philadelphia,  I'A)  * 

IX'veitjp  iny 'Basel  i  no  Knowledge  Related  to  Evaluation 

The  National  Center  has  contributed  substantially  to  the 
information  base  needed  by  policymakers  and  decision  makers  in 
the  such  areas  as  tactors  relating  to  appropriate  outcomes  for 
vocational  education  .>lacement  in  jobs,   time  on  task  in 
vocational  classrooms,  and  issues  in  vocational  education  program 
eva  luai^  ion  * 

Appropriate  out  comes  tor  vocational  education.     The  National 
Center  has  completed  a  series  of  studies  to  identify  those  fac- 
tors ri»lating  to  thf?  placement  of  former  secondary  and 
post  second iry  vocational  students  in  jobs  re  la tea  to  their 
training.     Data  tor  these  studies  came  from  existing  statistical 
.(lata   m  all   fitty  states,  as  well  as  from  state  departments  that 
obtained  (Uit  i  trom  SH6  local  <jducation  agencies  in  seven  states 
aiul  ^\  <:ommunity  Cf)l  leges  and  postsocondary  vocational-technical 
schfH)l-i   in  «tn  .iddUional   tour  states.     Case  studios  were  also 
cnnduj-r Md  m  .1  total  ot  «.»levon  stdtf»s.     While  the  major  factor 
influencing  placr»ment  was  the  local   level  ot  employment  'in  the 
msMt  iit  Ion  •  s  .irr-a,  ot.lier  key  tactors  were  identified. 
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V.  *  **rht  principal  >  vocational  ertucatlon  teachers r  and 
counselors  believe  vocational  education  and  job 
placement  are  important*  (shaped  goals) 

2*    The  teach*^rs  believe  it  is  one  of  their 

responsibilities  to, keep  in  touch  with  employers  and 
to  place  their  students* 

3*  Admissions  to  vocational  educati9n  programs  are 
restricted  to  students  who  appear  motivated  and 
capable.  i 

4.  Hie  QMiflance  or  job  placement  oft  ice  serves  as  a 
clearinghouse  to  provide  timely  local  labor  market 
and  occupational  information  to  students  and 
teachers. 

5.  The  results  of  employer , needs  assessments  are  u5ed 
to  update  the  vocational  education  curriculum* 

^.    The  cooperative  education  programs  place  students  tn 
jobs  related  to  their  vocational  education 
programs. 

7..   There  is  greater  participation  in  youth  organi- 
zations (e*g*f  VICAi  D£CA|  FPA)  and  it  is  encour- 
aged as  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Another  study  conducted  by  the  National  Center  was  designed 
to  determine  the  desired  outcomes  of  vocational  education. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  evidence  to 
support  or  reject  eighteen  of  the  outcomes  considered  most 
appropriate  for  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary   levels.     As  a  result  of  this  study »  policymakers 
have  information  based  jpon  evidence  from  sociologically  psycho- 
logical, historical,  philosophical,  economic,  and  futuristic 
outlooks  for  use  in  helping  to  determine  evaluative  criteria  for 
vocational  education.     On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented, 
the  following  outcomes  for  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 
education  were  supported: 
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o    AcquiVing  and/or  u^mra  ding  oc^cu  pat  ion  a  1  competencies 

o    Developing  safe  work  habits  and  techniques 

o    Increasing  employer  satisfaction  with  vocational 
students 

o    Increasing  the  potential  for  vocational  education  ^ 
students  to  be  entrepreneurs 

o    Increasing  the  job  satisfaction  of  vocational 
students 

o    Increasing  the  awareness  of  vocational  students  to 
obtain  basic  academic  skills 

o    Placing  titudents  in  jobs  related  to  their  training 

In  a  related  projects  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  consensus 

among  an  increasing  number  of  knowledgeable  people  that  the 

economic^  technologicalf  demographic^  and  educational  conditions 

in  the  nation  require  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational 

programs  to  serve  different  roles  and  functions*    The  consensus 

am<;ng  this  group,  though  by  no  means  clearly  and  widely 

articulated,  seemed  to  be  that  vocational  education  at  the 

secondary  level  }?hould  be  better  integrated  with  general 

education,  and  that  emphasis  should  be  on  the  development  of 

broadly  applicable  skills  useful  to  students  in  a  wide  range  of 

future  occupations.    This  group  believed  th^[  while  the  focus 

should  be  on  strengthening  vocational  education's  contributions 

to  general  education^  preparation  \n  broad  occupational  areas 

should  be  available  to  secondary  Students  who  choose  it  and  can 

benef  it  r  i       i  t  ✓ 

At  the  postsecondary  level »   the  dominant  theme  seemed  to  be 


that  vocational  programs  should  expand  their  capacity  to  serve  a 
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broader  clientele  and  a  broader  range  of  training  needs.     By  and 
large,  postsecon.'^ ry  institutions  are  being'  urged  to  work  more 
closely  with  business  and  industry  to  emphasize  and  improve 
programs  for  highly  specialized  skill  development,  especially  ^ 
thosG  needed  in  new  and  emerging  occupations  in  the  service 
sectoL'  and  in  high-technology  areas. 

TifPe  on  task  in  vocational  classrooms.     National  center 
staff  have  observed  extensively  ten  secondary  vocational 
education  classes  m  four  diCterent  states  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  time  students  spend  upon  various  areas  of 
curriculum  content,  such  as  technical  skills,  basic  skills,  or 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  work.    The  findings  from  this  study 
indicated  that  approximately  70  percent  of  the  student  time  in 
secondary  .school  vocational  classes  was  spent  in  direct  learning 
activities.     Of  the  total  time  observed,  7  percent  was  on  basic 
skills,  41  percent  was  on  technical  skills,  8  percent  was  on 
employabillty  skills,  and  13  percent  was  on  noncontent  areas  auch 
as  setting  up  and  cleaning  up.    There 'was  a  greater  proportion  of 
student  tinte  on  task  in-- 

o    smaller  classes, 

o     longer  clasfsos, 

o    classes  taught  by  regular  (not  sibstitute)  teachers. 
Teachers  were  found  to  spend  29  percent  of  their  time  providing 
one-to-one  instruction. 

In  an  examination  ot  time-on-task  in  sixteen  postsecondary 

cla>sses/  approximately  84  percent  ot  student  time  was  found  to  be 

• 
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time  on  task.    Of  the  total  time  observed,  less  than  1  i)ercent 
was  spent  on, basic  skills,  about  2  percent  was  spent  on 
omployabllltv  skills,  70  percent  was  spent  on  technical  skills, 
and  12  percent  was  spent  on  noncontent  areas  such  as  setting  up 
and  cleaning  up.     This  information  is  now  being  used  to  develop 
methodolcxjy  tor  evaluating  vocational  education  prograias  to 
enhance  the  actual  time  students  spend  in  learning  activities. 

Issues  in  vocational  education  program  evaluation*  The 
National  Center  has  also  developed  a  series  of  state-of-the-art 
papor^i'  addressing  issues  in  program  evaluation.    These  papers 

provide  thoughtful  analyses  and  viewpoints  about  issues  such  as 

(1)  the  impact  of  evaluatior,  in  vocational  education?  (2)  job 

satisfaction,  work  adjustment,  and  vocational  education; 

(3)  assessing  employer  satisfaction  with  vocational  educatior. 

graduates;  (4)  use  of  evaluative  data  by  vocational  educators? 

and  (5)  needs  assessment  for  program  planning  in  vocational 

education* 

Dissenination  and  Utilization  of  Evaluation  Besults 

Dissemination  and  utilization  activities  have  been  carried 
out  through  activities  sponsored  by  the  Institute  Program  of  the 
National  Academy  for  Vocational  Education.     Nipe  national 
workshops  held  throughout  the  country  with  more  than  400 
participants  have  been  conducted  using  these  National  Center 
evaluation  handbooks.    Additionally,  eight  residents  of  the 
National  Academy's  In-resldence  Program  participated  in  the 
research  and  development  of  the  handbooks.    Nearly  10,000  copies 
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oC  these  evaluation  materials  have  been  disseminated  by  the 
National  Center's  Publications  Office,    other  modes  of 
'dissemination  have  included  presentations  at  state  and  national 
conferences* 

Providino  Information  for  Planning  and  Policy 
Participation  and  Its  Effects 

Two  of  the  key  policy  questions  In  vocational  education  are 
•who  is  served?-  and  -how  weJl  they  are  served?-    The  National 
Center,  in  cooperation  with  the  Center  for  Human  Resources, 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  located  at  The  Ohio  State 
University,  has  worked  to  create  the  most  powerful  database 
available  for  answering  theje  questions  about  vocational 
education.     Interviews  and  actual  high  school  transcripts  have 
been  obtained  on  17,000  young  people  ayes  fourteen  to  twenty-one 
from  1978  to  1983.    The  transcripts  allowed  us  to  measure  the 
type  and  amount  of  vocational  courses  that  this  nationally 
representative  sample  completed  while  they  were  in  high  school 
with  a  degree  of  precision  not  previously  possible  with 
self-designation. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  analyses  of  these  data,  we  can 
report  the  following  findings  on  the  effects  of  high  school 
vocational  education: 

P    Over  three-quarters  (78  percent)  of  high  school 
students  take  at  least  one  vocational  course? 

°    JSnts'n.""^        ^"".^  percent)  high  school 

students  take* a  concentrated  sequence  of  related 
courses  (a  progran)  designed  to  prepare  thim  for 
employment.    These  students  earn  about  two-thirds  of 
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all  the  vocational  credits  awarded  by  high  schools 
(Campbellr  c;ardnerf  and  Seitz  1982)* 

o    Participation  In  vocational  courses  tends  to  retain 
dropout  prone  students  in  high  school  who^  otherwise 
are  likely  to  drop  out  (Nertens,  SeitZi  and  Cox 
19B2). 

o    Students  who  work  while  In  high  school  are  more 
likely  to  report  school  problems  or  delinquent 
behavior*    School  supervision  of  their  work,  through 
cooperative  education  or  work-study  programsr  tend  to 
reduce  the  number  of  problems.    School  supervision  is 
also  associated  wltht 

-  holding  jobs  requiring  higher  skill  levels  (than 
are  needed  in  jobs  students  acquire  on  their  own), 

-  higher  proportions  of  minorities#  and 

-  equal  pay  for  males  and  females  (Lewis^  Gardner « 
and  Seitz  1982). 

After  leaving  high  school,  students  who  took  concentrated 
sequences  of  vocational  courses  are  less  likely  to  continue  for- 
mal education;  43  percent  enroll  in  a  two  or  four  year  college 
compared  to  69^percent  among  those  with  few  or  no  vocational 
courses  (Campbel'l,  Gardner,  and  Se^itz  1982),    Vjocational  concen- 
trators are,  however,  more  likely  to  take  part  in  other  types  of 
training  such  as  apprenticeship  or  employer-sponsored  training 
(Mertens  and  Gardner  1981).    There  is  no  evidence  that  vocational 
concentration,  in  itself,  acts  to  lower  education  expectations 
(Campbell  et  al.  1982). 

High  school  vocational  education  also  influences  employment 
experiences: 

o    The  moiQ  studerits  concentrate  in  vocational  courses 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  obtain  employment  related 
to  their  training  (Campbell  et  al.  1981). 
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o    KomaloR  who  couci^nt rate  in  vocational  courf>es 

(primarily  in  buftihos.s  an^i  oefice  programs)  earn  more 

than  .similar  females  without  such  traininq,  Ifale 

concentrators  ^arn  more  on  an  annual  basis  than  those 

with  Jittle  or  no  training.    This  is'due  to  the  * 

tendency  for  males  wUh  concentrated  vocational 

preparation  to  work  more  hours  per  week  and  more 

weeks  per  year  (Gardner,  Campbell,  and  SeltE  1982). 

o    Although  a  few  young  people  are  self-employed,  young 
men  who  took. a  concentrated  vocational  program  are 
over  three  times  more  likely  (8.3  percent ^  to  bo  so 
than  their  counterparts,  wi th  few  or  no  vocational 
courses  (2.3  percent).     Young  women  from  vocational 
programs  do  mSt  show  a  similar  tendency.     In  fact 
they  are  somewhat  less  likely  to  be  self-employed 
(Gardner,  Campbell,  and  Seitz  1982), 

o      Male  conct»ntrators  are  also  less  likely  to  hold 

government  jobs  (S  percent)  than  those  with  few  or  no 
vocational  courses  (11,3  percent).     Once  again 
similar  ditterences  were  not  found  for  young  women 
,        (Gardner,  Campbell,  and  Keitz  1982). 

o^,  Employers  consistently  report  a  preterence  to  hire 
students  who  have  received  vocational  preparation 
(Mert.^nr,  et  al.  19H0;  Nunez  and  kussell  l982a; 
HummifHjs  1982).     Bishop  (1982)  has  Identified  some  of 
the  ha.'. IS  tor  this  i^reterence  by  studying  the 
training  costs  and  the  productivity  of  newly  hired 
worker?,  ,\\\6  has  found  employers  benefit  from 
vocational  training  on  both  these  measiires. 

These  results  [  have  cited  refer  primarily  to  tlje  effects  of 
•secondary  programs.    As  the  young  people  in  thd.sample  mature,  we 
shall  aUo  be  able  to  examine  the  effects  of  postsecondary  and 
adult  programs  and  determine  lo^ger-t^irm  effects  r  vocational 
preparat  ion ,  ^ 

The  Vocational  Kduration  Act  of  1963  and  its  amendments  hav^V.^yO 
emphasised  the  t*ongre«r,  lona  I  concern  that   individuals  with 
??p*»cial  problems  receive  the  assistance  they  need  to  prepare  for 
gainful  employmenf.     The  following  table  presents  the  enrollment 
figure;-,  tor  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  over  the  past 
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decade*    While  the  total  onrollment  has  increased  substant ially^ 
the  proportion  of  enrollments  for  these  two  groupn  to  *total 
enrol linents  increased*  Vocational  Kducation  served  twice  as  many 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  during  the  1980-81  school 
year  as  it  did  ton  years  earlier* 


DISADVANTAGKD,   HANDICAPPED,  AND  TOTAL 
ENKQLLMENTb  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION, 
SCH(X)L  YEARS   1970-71  AND  1980-81 


Population 


School  Year 


1970-71 


1980-81 


Enrol Iment 


As  % 

Total 


(Dnrol  Iment 


As  I 
'Xotal 


Disadvantagod 
Ka^i  capped 
Total 


1,393,486        13*3  2,567,537        1 5**  2 

203,414  1.9  555>961  3*3 

10,485,233  16,861,828 

SOURCESt    U.S*  Office  of  Education  and  Vocational  Education  Data 
System,  National  Center  for  Education  Sta^tistics 

Attitudes  Toward  Vocati>  njil  Education  » 

The  connection  h  .education  and  subsequent  employment 

is  very  complex^  ^nd  that  research  can  do  is  reduce  the 

amount  of  uncertainty  about     nis  connection.     Hecause  some  un- 
cwrtc^inty  is  inevitable:/,  research  results  must  be  weighted  to- 
yether  with  information  from  other  sources-    Some  of  these  other 
sources  are  the  impvosnions  and  opinions  of  people  who  set  state 
and  local  policy  for  vocational  education,  of  those  who  hire  the 
graduates/  and  of  the  general  public  that  participates  in  the 
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prograits  anu  pays  for  th«in  with  their  tax  doUfiia.    To  access 

theae  opinions  the  National  Center  has  both  conducted  its  own 

surveys  and  assisted  other  organizations  in  survey saraplej^  of 

their  members*    These  organizations  havo  incluts^d  the  rjationai 

Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the  National  School  Boards 

Association,  and  the  National  Association  of  ManutSkrturers » 

Discussions  with  the  U.S*  Chaitiber  of  Coaunerce  were  also  instru- 

mental  in  causing  that'organi'/  tion  to  conduct  itu  own  survey  of 

a  national  sampi ^  of  employers* 

The  results  of  these  several  surveys  iroflect  a  hit^h  level  of 

general  support  for  vocational  education.    Some  exartplea  aret 

o    86  percent  of  the  generdsl  public  and  <^3  percent  of 
school  board  members  think  it  is  important  for  the 
public  schools  to  provide  students  uitjr  opportunities 
to  learn  occupational  skills  <LewiSi  NcEIwain,  and 
Pornash  1980).  ( 

v.  • 

p    85  percent  of  martufacturers  would  rather  hire  a  yoca- 
tional  than  a  nonvocutional  graduate — all  other 
things  equal  (Nunez  and  Russell  1982a). 

o    89  percent  of  state  legislators  approve  of  the 
performance  of  vocational  education  in  teaching 
job  skills  (Nunez  and  Russcai  1982b). 

o    78  percent  of  personnel  directors  think  that  students 
who  received  specific  occupational  training  are  more 
employable  than  students  who  received  a  general  edu- 
cation (Hemmings  1962). 

in  contrast  to  these  findings,  the  claim  is  frequently  made 

that  all  employers  want  from  the  public  schools  is  young  people 

who  can  read*  write^i  cofflpute,  and  have  good  work  attitudes  and 

habits.    The  surveys  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 

and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  both  addressed  this  issue 

directly.    The  manuf acturers^  survey  yielded  73  percent  who 
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thought  the  schools  should  teach  both  employability  skills  (e.g. 
attendance^  punctuality  and  work  attitude),  and  specific  occupa- 
tional skills  (Nunez  and  Russell  1962a).     In  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce .survey  the  comparable  figure  was  67  percent  (Hemmings 


The  manufacturers  expressed  considerable  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  public  vocational  education  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Twenty-one  percent  reported  that  they  currently  provide 'Work 
experience  for  students^  and  an  additional  53  percent  said  it  wa 
"quite  likely"  they  would  do  so  (Nunez  and  Russell  1982a). 
Results  quite  similar  to  this  were  found  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 


Commerce  study  (Hemmings  1982). 

The  major  recommendations  that  state  legislators  made  to 
Improve  vocational  education  was  to  involve  employers  to  a 
greater  degree  in  evaluation  and  the  development  of  curriculum 
(Nunez  and  Russell  198 2b). 

The  major  recommendation  manufacturers  had  to  improve 
vocational  education  was  to  stress  the  teaching  of  the  basics 
(reading^  writing^  and  arithmetic)  (Nunez  and  Russell  1982a). 

It  is  clear  from  these  results  that  those  closest 'to  voca- 
tional education  see  it  as  performing  a  vital  function  and 
endorse  its  continuation  as  hn  integral  component  of  public 
educat  ion> 

Futures  Research 

In  addition  to  assembling  information  about  current 
programs^  the  National  Center  han  been  attempting  to  anticipate 
forthcoming  influences  on  vocational  education.    We  have  studie 
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major  trends  in^  demography ,  technolo.jy #  ad6cation,  and  the  labor 
torc«  that  are  likely  to  influence  thg  environment  in  which 
vocational  education  will  operate •     It  will  ccwie  as  no  surprise 
when  I  say  that  in  the  remainder  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
United  States  appears  likely  to  experience  unprecedented  rates' ot 
technolofjlcal  change.    The  impact  that  these  chancjo^^i U  have  on 
the  i;kills  needed  in  the  labor  force #  howtrve^r,   is  far  from  clear. 

There  are  at  present  two  widely  divergent  positions. 
Reports  from  groups  fjuch  as  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education   (19«3)  and  the  Task  Force  on  Education  and  Economic 
r.rowth  (1983)  assume  that  the  work  force  of  the  future  will 
require  hujh^  levels  of  scientific  and  technical  understanding  for 
which  the  schools'  should  begin  to  prepare  young  people.     There  is 
other  evidence,  however,  that  most  employment  will  not  directly 
involved  advanc^i  technology  (Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  19^)2)4 
Furthermore,   in  most  jobs  that  involve  applications  of 
technology,  tht>  equi[)ment  is  likely  to  be  "friendly"  and  -\ot 
require  extensive  training  to  use  it, 

Tho  resolution  of  these  two  options  will  obviously  have 
major  implications  tor  vocational  education.     Wo  are  currently 
stU(Jying  s<*lectef!  technologies  and  occupational  areas  to  enable 
us  to  detect  em(*rgimj  trends  and  provide  an  early  warning  to 
plonnt^rs  rind  administrators  m  vot.\Uiontil  education  on  the' 
iMplieations  of  thes*^  trends  for  their  prc^jrams. 
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•  Clear  inghouse 

f  * 
The  1976  Amendments  (P.L.  ^4-4B2)  directed  that  the  National 

Center        •  .  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  contracts 

made  by  states  pursuant  to  section  131,  sectiof^  132,  and  section 

133  and  on  contracts  made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 

section;  and  compiler  an  annotated  bibliography  of  esearch# 

exemplary  and  innovative  program  projects,  and  curriculum 

development  n ro i oc t .ass ^^^^  funds  made  available  under 

this  Act  since  July  U   1970  .  .         (P,L.  94-482),  section  171, 

2).    The  state  contracts  under  sections  131,   132,  and  133  have 

been  for  three  types  of  program  improvement  pro jects--research , 

innovative  and  examplary,  and  curriculum  development. 

Annotated  Xibliographies  of  6,668  state-administereci  and 

1,28S  tederally  adif»^nistered  projects  conducted  trom  1970  through 

1977  were  completed  in  the  first  two  y^^s  with  the  coope'ratlon 

nt   the  state  rese<»rch  coordination  units  and  utfico  of  Vocational 

and  Adult  Kducation  branches.     Concurrently,   the  Clearinghouse 

staff  (Jeve loped  a  working  relationship  wuh  !?tatu  and  federal 

agencies  to  acquire  project  abstracts  for  a  computerized  data 

base  of  projects  conducted  since  1977.     This  database.  Resources 

.y.95Jj  1 1  ona  1  Kdu  r  at  i  on  (UlVfJ),  now  contains  information  about 

4,490  sta'te-administered  and  951  tederally  administered  projects 

pl'js  in t(jrm.it  Ion  about  4,30  9  comt>loted  products  of  these  pro- 

jects.     Taken  tuijctlu'r,   tho  blUlioijr.iijdics  and  database  contain  1 

^       »  .  / 

inturmat  ion,,  aticiiit    13,193  projects. 
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Because  RIVK  is  a  public  database  accessible  at  computer 
terminals  any  place  m  the  naclon,  voc^tionol  educators  may 
obtain  li.formation  about  completed  *nd  ongoing  projects.  The 
^administrator  can  contact  institutions  and  investigators  who  are 
knowledgeable  about  specific  probleTi  -.eas.    Tho  rescarcner  can 
avoid  duplicating  a  previous  or  ongoing  project  an^  can,  instead, 
build  npop  or  collaborate  with  ongoing  work,    n^e  fede'-al  or 
state  R4D  manager  can  determine  how  well  priority  problem  arear. 
are  being  investigated  and  direct  Hhd  investments  to  the  most 
worthy  areas.    They  can  also  track  ►he  output  of  ongoing  and 
completed  projects  and  better  hold  contractors  accountable. 

In  this  regard,  an  analysis,  of  state-administered  projects 
in  fiscal  years  197R  through  1982  provided  several  conclusions 
^bout  3,<i94  projects,   funded  at  $104,6^8,145— 

o    states  pl^ire  about  e^ual  emphasis  on  research, 

exemplary  and  innovative,  a.nd  curriculum  oevelooment 
activities; 

o    curriculum  development  seems  to  be  perceive(^.  by 
states  to  be  more  important;  ♦ 

o    public  fdJCrttion  agencies  ^nd  institutions  played  h 
dominant  role  in  conducting  program  improvement 
activities  (universities  led  with  38  percent  or  i9.7 
million  of  the  fotal  funds); 

o    states  showed  a  heavy  concern  for  assisting 
practicing  teachers? 

o    state-level  commitment  to  dissemination  is  strong  and 
IS  being  increased  annually; 


o 


th.  greatest  effot*:  had  been  focused  on  improvement 
of  instri-nt ion. 


Anntal  analyses  of  state-adrpin tstered  projects  confirm  the 
commitment  of  state  to  national  priorities  such  as  special  needs 
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populatlona,  sex  equity,  evaluation,  planning,  technology, 
industry  linkages,         job  placement. 

The  Clearinghouse  function  has  expanded  into  other  areas  as 
weli.     In  cooperation  with  the  regjonal  curriculum  coordination 
centers,  a  publicly  accessible,  computerized  database  of 
vocational  education  curriculum  materials  has  been  developed. 
Curriculum  coordination  centers  submit  abstracts  of  curriculum 
materials  developed  in  the  states  of  their  regions  and  available 
in  the  curriculum  coordination  center  collections.     In  two  years, 
2,512  curriculum  materials  have  become  accessible  nationally  in 
this  way.     While  previous  searches  for  nonprint  curriculum 
required  a  check  of  many  collections,  now  a  user  may  search  the 
Clearinghouse  database  fot  materials  located  throughout  the 
nation.     By  agreement,  any  material   in  the  database  is  available 
in  a  curriculum  coordination  center  or  at  the  source  for  loan  or 
sale. 

Under  provisions  of  an  interagency  agreement  between  the  ' 
Departments  of  Education  and  Defense,  the  Clearinghouse  obtains 
technical  training  materials  (e.g.,  electronics,  welding) 
suitable  tor  civilian  use  from  five  military  branches.  Over 
1,400  of  these  are  accessible  in  a  manual  file  and  available  for 
examination  on  site  at  the  National  Center  or  by  cost-recovery 
duplications    These  materials  most  often  are  used  by  cut^iculum 
developers  who  incorporate  parts  in  other  curriculum  prooucts. 

In  addition  to  developing  these  three  databases,  the 
clearinghouse  maintains  a  crosswalk  relationship  with  other  . 
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Information  systems  such  as  the  tjducationai  Resources  Information 
Center  (ERIC)  and  National  Technijcal  Information  service  (NTIS). 
This  relationship  is  aiined  at  avcjiding  duplication^  fnaintair.ing 
system  compatahi lity ^  and  providing  access.    A  user  may  obtain 
access  to  many  databases  with  a  Single  request  to  the  Clearing- 
house* 

The  Clearinghouse's  leadership  has  been  responsible  tor  the 

evolving  network  of  computor-btised  message  switching  users* 

Currentlyr  this  user  group  includes  over  fitty  vocational 

education  institutions  or  agencies  and  one  hundred  two-year 

\ 

community  and  technical  colleges  in  tnirty-nine  states*     In  t;he 
computer-based  message  switching  procedure,  a  sender  may  leave 
short  messages  in  a  central  mainframe  cofnputer  which  can  be 
retrieved  later  by  the  receiver*     Transmission  is  instantaneous 
and  the  cost  is  low  for  this  electronic  mall  service*  Electronic 
newsletters  can  also  be  transmitted  in  the  same  way.     Many  of  the 
National  Center's  dissemination  collaborators  joined  the  initial 
pilot  effort  so  that  they  could  exchange  messages  with  greater 
efficiency  and  at   less  cost  tha;t  using  mail  or  telephone.  In 
fact,   the  Clearinghouse  uses  electronic  mail  in  acquiring 
information  tor  the  liatabases*     The  Clearinghouse  has  ' 
systematically  arranged  for  training  ot  users  of  computer-based 
message  switchincj  and  the  databases*     (Jne  statp  ir>  now  developing 
a  stdtuw.dt*  netw<:)rk  tit   information  providers  which  will  employ 
the  databases  and  L*»)ifii)ut.'»r- Oafii»d  me-issage  switching  to  deliver 
si»rviceti.     The  usi^r  wiH  access  thi.»  services  i)f  all  providers  and 
the  national  d^l^ah^^^us  with  one  request   to  any  n£   the  providers* 
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The  Clec^r ifujhouse  is  stu .lying  ways  to  uso  even  more  advanced 
technology  to  inmptove  conimun icat ion  an^  deliver  services, 
transmission  of   Inngor  mefisages'  more  quickly  may  be  possible 
using  advanced  systems  and  satellite  transmission* 

The  greatest  concern  in  developing  a  Clearinghouse  operation 
is  to  develop  a  comprehensive,  us%r-or iented  database  that  will 
ht»  maintained  over  time.     The  user  should  be  able  to  depend  on 
the  comprehensiveness  qf  the  database  and  the  continuity  of  the 
system.  p 

Dissemination  and  Utilization 

The  National  Center  has  mounted  several  major  initiatives  to 
improve  vocatioool  education  tf»roug limits  dissemination  and  utili- 
zation function  In  response  to  the  congressional  charge  (P.L. 
94-482)  and  further  specifications  by  the  Department  of  Education 
in   Its  National  Center  requests  (RKP  78-2  and  RPP  82-028). 
Several  problems  were  apparent  from  the  first.     Mar     local  voca-  * 
tional  e(?»jC£itors  were  unaware  of  national  priorities  for  program 
improvement  and  of   the  state  and  federal  Investments  in  research 
and  development  products.     tven  those  who  were  aware  of  the 
priorities  and  products  hod  difficulty  m  selecting  and 
imploment ing  thp  Vost  appropriate  products,     Further,  they  needed 
help  from  st  dt     le\:»l   I  Inkers  #  who  themselves  were  unaware  of  the 
priorities,  prodJicVs,  and  the  means  of  helping  local  personnel. 
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Thus  WHS  especially  true  with  respect  to  new  and  developing  occu- 
pal: tonal  areas  for  which  products  had  not  bee.n  developed  or 
widely  disseminated.    Also  lacking  was  coor.dination  among 
national f  regional r  state^  and  local  agencyies^  organizations ^ 
projects r  and  i>ersonnel  with  dissemination  responsibilities.  The 
National  Center's  approach  has  been  to  establish  a  nationwide 
dissemination  and  utilization  network  aimed  at  program  improve- 
ment through  f acllitatinrj  the  choice  and  implementation  of  the 
best  available  res<>arch  and  development  products  and  information 
in  the  nation.    We  undertook  several  major  initiatives  which  have 
witTKgtood  the  examination  of  the  Mid-Contract  Review*  the 
recoifipet i t ion  request  for  proposali  several  exercises  of  option^ 
^nd  many  on-site  audits  and  monitoring  visits.     Support  from 
developers  and  users  has  been  ardent  as  well. 

The  Selection  of  Exemplary  Research  and  Development 

One  majpr  initiative  has  been  to  disseminate  widely  exem- 
plary research  and  development  products  for  program  improvement 
in  such  national  priorities  areas ^s  sex  fairness*  special 
populations*  planning  and  evaluation*  energy*  economic  develop- 
nent*  and  high  technology.    The  National  Center  systematically 
screened  thousands  of  products*  Applied  rigorous  criteria  to 
candidate  products*  and  corroborated  Its  selections  with  panels 
of  experts  and  practitioners.    Over  3S*S00  copies  of  forty-four 
products  were  distributed  to  the  field.    Examples  of  products 
are; 
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A  Methodology  for  Reading  skill  Iwprovement ''in 
Vocational  Secondary  Programa»  developed  by  the 
Marion  County  Education  Service  District #  Salem# 
Oregon  c 


C 


o    Another  Step  Forward^  a  series  of  booklets  to  help 
educators  Antegrate  the  handicapped  into  regular 
claseSf  developed  by  the  University  of  Florida 

o    Promoting  Sex  Equity  in  the  Classroowi  developed  by 
Iowa  State  University 

o    The  Econowic  Development  Opportunity:  District" 
Community  Partnerships  for  Economic  Development > 
developed  by  Pox  Valley  Technical  Institute^ 
Appleton,  Wisconsin 

o    Strategies  tor  Developing  a  Coordinated  Vocational 
Assessment  Process  for  Youth:    A  Compilation  of  Ideas 
and  Resources  for  the  Service  Delivery  Areas  under 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act»  developed  by 
University  of  Wisconsin  ^ 


o  The  Private  Sector  Youth  Connection^  a  handbook  on 
school -business  partnerships #  developed  by  Itie  ' 
Vocational  Foundation^  Inc. #  New  York  City 

Pew  of  these  products  would  have  gotten  attention  beyond  state 

boundaries  had  they  not  been  Selected  and  disseminated  by  the 

National  Center. 

In  support  of  selection  and  implementation  of  these  and 

other  products,  this  dissemination  and  utilization  network  has 

conducted  or  supported  586  conferences  and  field  events  serving 

27,676  participants.     In  iiddition,  the  National  Center  has 

directly  responded  to  7,341  requests  and  distributed  53,584 

brochures  relating  to  these  forty-four  selected  products.  For 

example,  the  National  Center  displayed  selected  products  at  the 

Industry-  Education  Showcase  Conference  sponsored  by  the  National 

Association  for  Industry-Bducation  Cooperation.     In  another 
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effort  I  over  600  educators  attended  the  Calitornia  Vocational 
Special  Needs  Conference  at  which  the  National  Center  made  three 
presentations  of  selected  products  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators.    Announcements  in  orgiinization  newsletters^   in  profes- 
sional journals^  and  at  conferences  and  workshops  helped  to 
develop  awareness  of  these  products.     Technically,  any  vocational 
•educator  in  the  nation  now  can  learn  about  these  products  and 
obtain  assistance  in  selection  and  implementation*     Alsc«  he  or 
she  can  gain  access  to  thousands  ot  other  products  in  several 
databases, ^and  obtain  assistance  through  several  linked  systems 
and  networks*  ^ 
& 

i>peclal  Occupational  Packages 

If)  another  Initiative,  eleven  special  packages  were  devel* 
oped  to  assist  vocational  educators  to  establish  or  improve 
training  programs   in  such  developing  and  growing  occupational 
areas  as  biomedical  instrumentation  technology^  energy  conser- 
vation, human  services ,' entrepreneurship,  word  processing^  and 
microcomputers.^  Information  about  program  guides,  curriculum 
materials,  and  other  resources  in  these  new  areas  was  co^iled 
with  Hxpert  advise,  distributed  through  state  educat ion'  agencies , 
and  made  availably  on  a  cost-recovery  basis*     Selection  of  occu- 
pational areas  for  this  treatment  has  been  based  upon  advice  from 
expert  consultants,  data  trom  other  studies  at  the  National 
Center,  and  analysis  of  requests  f; lowing  through  the  Program 
Intormation  Office.     Nearly  2,000  copies  of  special  packages  have 
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been  distributed  to  dissemination  collaborators  and  fu/ther 
reproduction  has  been  encouraged.  « 

The  Disaemination  and  Utilization  Network 

A  nationwide  network  ot  informed,  expert  disseminators  m 
state  and  regional  agencies  and  organizations  has  developed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  National  Center's  leadership,  coordination, 
and  training  initiatives.     Many  state  research  cooidinat iny  units 
are  now  taMng  an  active  role  in  developing  state  dissemination 
plans,  statewide  dissemination  networks,  and  numerous  dissemi- 
nation events,  <5ome  of  which  the  National  Ce^nter  has  supported 
with  personnel  or  materials.     The  motivation  for  this  purposeful 
dissemination  activity  has  been  sparked  at  the  annual  national 
dissemination  conferences  conducted  by  the  National  Center  and 
sustained  by  a  regular  newsletter  which  keeps  disseminators 
liXfbrmed  of  new  products,  strategies,  techniques,  and  worthy 
events  related  to  program  improvement.     Dissemination  also  has 
been  supported  by  a  wide  range  of  cooperative  activities  with 
national  organizations  of  research  coordinating  units,  curriculum 
coordination  centers  and  state  liaison  representatives,  state 
directors,  and  personnel  development  coordinators;  vocational 
education  profe9sional  organizatiins;  and  other  educational 
dissemination  programs  (e.g.,  Natijonal  Diffusion  Network,  KRIC). 

At  present,  vocational  educ/tlon  personnel-  with  dissemi- 
nation respons'ibiltties  can  and  do  obtain  training  from  their 
agency,  professional  organization,  or  network  atliliate  once  or 
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tiiice  a  year.    This  training  is  often  Cacilitaterl  by  the  National 
Center.    A  vocational  education  agency  can  obtain  coorcUo^ted 
services  from  dissemination  network  affiliates  and  be  reasonably 
assured  that  a  request  to  one  affiliate  will  open  the  door  to 
resources  from  many  others.     Neither  of  these  conditions  existed 
before  1978. 

An  important  initiative  of  the  National  Center  has  been  to 
disseminate  its  own  R&D  products  aggressively.     It  has  utilized 
the  nationwide  netwoiK  ot  dissemination  collaborators  to  initiate 
limitedi  sponsored  distribution  of  products  and  to  distribute 
information  about  National  Center  products.     But,  the  major 
emphasis  has  been  upon  strategies  to  market  National  Center 
products  on  a  coBt-recovery  basis,  thereby  multiplying  the 
Ctovernment 's  investment  at  the  users'  exp^mse*    Over  775#111 
copies  ot  products  have  been  distributed  on  a  cost-recovery  basis 
as  a  result  of  the  National  Center's  marketing  efforts  through 
networks,  professional  organizations,  and  commercial  mechanisms. 
In  addition,  the  National  Center  has  granted  the  reprint  rights 
for  products  to  several  organizations  and  agencies  totalling  over 
100,000  copies  during *the ^ init ial  five  years  of  the  National 
Center  contrdct.     Market  response  has  inf luenced  ongoing  product 
development*  ' 

Now  improvttments  in  communications  and  delivery  of  services 
are  under  development.     The  National  Center  is  refining  the 
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computer^'based  mensage  switching  system  that  it  had  already 

deveioped  for  electronic  mail  and  newsletters.    At  present,  fifty 

<JissemiJtat ion  collaborators  and  one  hundred  two-year  community 

and  technical  colleyea  «re  ffxchanging  messages  for  the  personnel 

in  their  agencies  via  electronic  mailv    The  National  Center  is 

issuing  three  electronic  newsletters  to  support — 

o    hiVjh-technology  programs  in  postsecondary inst i 
tut  ions i 

o    entrepreneurship  program  development  by  vocational 
education  inst 1 tut  ions,  and 

o    program  improvement  efforts  by  vocational  education 
agencies,  which  include  a  director  of  vocational 
education  personnel. 

These  newsletters  permit  the  user  to  enjoy  news  item  selection, 
instant  transmission,   frequent  update,  and  interactive  communica- 
tion with  the  National  Center  and  other  users.     In  addition,  the 

National  Center  prepared  news  releases  or\^a  monthly  or  more  fre- 

I) 

quent  basis  relating  to  new  product  releases  or  services  avail- 
able which  are  nent  to  program  information  staff  in  all  st^te 
^departments  of  education  and  territories.    The  National  Center  is 

i 

also  investigating  the  technical  and  economic  feasibility  of 

delivering  training  programs  via  satellite,    'fhese  developments 

<*re  needed  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  dissemination 

services.    Alno  needed  arei  * 

o    Continuity  of  services  to  collaborators  and  users, 
^acfr  rerl'.jct  ion  of  services  because  of  budget  cuts  or 
inflationary  pressure  erodes  confidence  in  the 
program. 

o     Incentives  to  states  to  promote  the  use  of  produc t s 
developed  elsewhere.     The  cost  f^avings  of  using 
existing  products  rather  than  developing  new  products 
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are  obvious  and,  even  more  fimpoirtant ,  the  choice  of 
the  highest  quality  produces  improves  programs, 

\         o    Incentives  tc>^r  state >   re^iinal>  and  national  cooper- 
ation.    Agencies  tend  to  i^fntect  turf  and  bu<Jgets. 
rather  than  share  responsK^ilities  and  credit. 

Use  ot  the  National  Center's  Voclitional  Education  Program 
Improvement  Products  by  other  Employment  and  Training  Systems 

Overall,  the  National  Center  is^roaking  a  difference  in  the 
quality  amd  impact  ot  vocational  education  programs  throug^iput 
the  natiof.     We  are  developing  a  special  capacity  to  enhance  the^ 
of  tect  ivoness  and  ofticiency  of  the  present  system  dt  ^vocational 
and  technical  education.     Of  equal  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
our  information  and  leadership  Korvices,  as  well  as  our  RfcD 
products,  are  increasingly  being  sought  and  used  by  other  employ- 
ment and  training  groui)S  such  as  CtTA  prime  sponsors ^  Job  Corps, 
apprenticeship  programs,  correctional   institutions,  private 
industry^  business  corporations,  and  private  trade  and  technical 
schools.    'Additionally,  the  N^Jtionai  Canter's  Advisory  Council 
has  Secret. iry  of  Kducat ion-appointed  representatives  from  the 
r>epdrtment  of  Labor  «nd  the  Department  of  Defense.  These 
proN^ss lonals  repr»*Kunt  si9,nl  t  leant  elements  of  the  total 
<*mploym<*nt  and  training  enterprise  in  the  United  .States  and, 
t  hrfio<|h  their  i>articipat  ion  on  the  Council,  contribute  valuable 
inpu>    into  I: he  research  aruj  development  program  of  the  National 
CeiUiT,  .md  di:;!;iMiiinatt?  i n^t^rn<jt ion  concerning  National  Center 
pcrKjriims,  piV>duct. s,  and  setT vices. 

Ihri^iiijh  i\  variety  ot  grants  and  contract,  many  ot  whic^>  were 
♦imler  woy  before  we  were  officially  designated  the  National 
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Contoc^  in  1978,  we  continue  to  study  and  support  vocational 


education  and  other  employment  and  training  systems,    our  'tfotk 


through  these  other  sponsors  add  to  our  Institutional  capability, 
provide  for  potential  croj^s-pulienat Ion  of  research  traditions 
and  jurisdict lonsr  and^  in  our  judyment,  make  us  a  tar  more 
competent  contractor  to  carry  out  thf  provisions  of  the  Nation^,! 
Center  contract.     For  er.?mpite,  we  zee  currently  working  with  six 
national  and  international  labor  unions  who  have  contracted  with 
the  National  Center  tor  assistance  with  the  development  and 
improvement  of  their  apprenticeship  training  program  through  the 
adaptation  of  National  Center  programs  and  products.     We  have 
completed  a  major  effort  with  the  Job  Corps  that  developed 
clearinghouse  services  and  individualized  instructional  packages 
in  such  areas  as  health,  business  management,  and  apartment 
maintenance.     Private  industry  is  using  our  pertormanco-based 
teacher  education  materials  to  improve  the  quality  of  on-the-job 
instruction.    We  have  also  worked  extensively  with  the  private 
trade  and  technical  schools  who  are  using  our  research  and 
development  products  and  our  national  training  programs.  In 
addition,  we  have  recently  coinijleto^  efforts  with  private 
industry  to  strengthen  various  aspects  of  their  on-the-job 
t ra i n i ng •    Clearly,   investments  in  vocational  education  program 
>nipro_vement  at  the  National  Center  are  having  a  multiple  Impact 
across  a  number  of  employment  and  training  systems. 
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THfc  NATlbNAL  CENTBK'S  HOST  INSTITUTION: 
THE\OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  Ohio  State  University^  a  land-grant  institution!  is  a 
worldwide  leader  in  social  science  and  physical  science  research 
and  instructiofi  among  institutions  of  higher  education*  Its 
research  and  development  in  the  area  of  education  and  work  is 
recognized  and  utilized  by  social  scientists  and  practitioners 
throughout  the  world.    Host  of  thin  education  and  work  research 
has  been  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Voca- 
tional Education^  established  by  The  Ohio  State  University  as  the 
Center  for  Vocational  Education  in  March  of  1965.     During  the 
National  Center's  eighteen-year  historyfThe  Ohio  State 
University  has  cr^tributed  to  its  growth  and  excellence  through 
institutional  policies  that  have  enhanced  its  research  capacity 
and  the  investment  of  its  institutional  financial  resources.  Tne 
university's  investment  in  this  "center  of  excellence"  has  ^^-^ 
resulted  in  the  ^recruitment  of  an  internationally.^Q»5iU2ed 
professior^al  staff  with  interdisciplinary  backgrounds  and  exper- 
ience?/  a  national  and  international  set  of  relationships  with 
public  institutions/organizations  and  private  business-industry- 
labor  organizations  concerned  with  Investments  in  human  resource 
development,  and  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  most  modern, 
technologically  advanced  and  equipped  facilities  found  today  on 
university  campuses.     The  following  descriptions  of  the  National 
Center's  operations  represent  examples  of  the  university's 
investment  in  this  national  resource^ 
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The  National  center  can  be  characterized  as  field* oriented, 
in  that  it  involves  its  client  audiences  (e.g.,  administrators, 
practitioners,  researchers,  and  representatives  of  business  and 
Industry)  throughout  the  research  and  development  process  as 
appropriate.    Over  the  past  eighteen  years,  the  National  Center 
hai  invited  the  participation  of^several  hundred  thousand 
individuals  in  a  variety  ot  field-site  activities  (e.g,,  policy 
convenings,  product  development,  testing  and  demonstration)  in 
numerous  locations  throughout  the  fifty  states  and  territories. 
In  addition,  the  National  Center  has  sought  the  viewpoints  and 
expertise  of  more  than  two  thousand  persons  as  members  of 
advisory  committees  and  technical  panels.     Furthermore,  the 
National  Center  has  established  and  maintained  collaborative 
relationships  with  diverse  field-based  groups,   including  state 
directors  of  vocational  educat ion, ' research  coordinating  units, 
curriculum  coordination  centers, ^ktate  liaison  representatives, 
personnel  development  coord iQat^rs,  state  sex  equity 
coordinators,  the  University  Council  for  Vocational  Education, 
the  American  Vocational  Association,   the  Amer'ican  Vocational 
Education  Research  Association,  and  the  National  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational  Educat ion . The  National  Center  consciouRly 
pursues  the  systematic  involvement  of  broad-based  constituent 
groups  to  preclude  the  ix)ssibility  of  insularity  or  parochialism. 

In  addition  to  domestic  relationships,  the  National  Center 
recognizes  the  importance  of  linkages  to  "centers  of  excellence" 
throughout  the  world.     Working  relationships,   including  staff  ex- 
changes, have  been  developed  with  research  and  development 
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ct*nter«?  in  West  (;erm«iny,  Franco,  tho  Nether  1  anris ,  anti  the  United 
Kingdom.  Hosearch  A^nd  deve  lopr^ent.  cen*c»rs  tor  voccitional 
education  have  been  ^established  in  .7a,   ^i,  Korea,  Australia,  and 
Turkey,  based  largely  on  the  National  'lenter^s  model,  following 
visits  to  the  National  Center  hy  appropriate  ministry  personnel. 
Linkage^  are  also  maintained  with  the  International  Center  tor 
Vocational  Education  at  Turin,    Italy?  the  Inter   Uional  Labour 
Organization  in  Geneva,  \>wi  tzer  land  j  and  the  Orqanizr-t  ion  for 
Kuropoan  Cooperative  Development  in  Pans,  Prance.  These 
relationships  and  interactions  provide  the  Na'tional  Center  with 
increas(»d  knowledge  ot  altornativo  apprnache*?,  policies,  and 
research  relating  to  education  and  work,  many  of  which  may  be 
utilized  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  National  Center 


contract  activities. 

The  nwde rn  and  efficient  facilities  of  the  National  Center 
for  Research  in  Vocational  Mucation  have  been  provided  by  The 
Ohio  State  Universit/  expressly  for  the  needs  of  the  National 
Center.     Two  facilities  were  specifically  constructed  tor  the 
National  Center   (withr^ut  Kederi!  support)  with  funds  from  The 
Ohio  State  Uni  V(»rsity 's  investment  portfolio.     The  National 
Center's  physical  ;)l,tnt  consists  of  ninety- three  thousand  sr^uare 
feet- of  tloor  sp.ici*  in  thrrM»  adjacent  buildings  centrally  located 
t'Jn  the  campus,  ,ind  dmi*  entire  floor  i)i    the  Accuray  Corporation  (a 
high-techriology  firm  i(jc:»ted  adjacent   to  the  university  campus). 
In   iddUion  to  Mm'  [)r*^s'.'nt    builriings,   the  National  Con t Mr  and  the 
univ«*rsity  aw  cons  i  (J«t  i  nr^  oujt..ent:ng  existing  space  with  a  new 
bui 1 di nq . 
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Collectively,  the  office  space  will  houso  350  regular  and 


visiting  staff  members.     There  are  tour  large  conterenco  rooms 
and  ten  meeting  rooms?  a  research  resources  contor;  a  planning 
room  displaying  organisational,  project  management,  and  statfing 
information?  and  a  records  center. 

Univerr^.ity  facilities  are  available  to  supplement  the 
National  Center's  needs,  and  consist  of  meeting  rooms,  tood  ser- 
vices, and  other  .supporting  facilities.     Six  motels  are  located 
within  a  one-mile  radius  of  the  National  Center  and  provide 
accommodations  for  two-thousand  persons.     Tht- rColumbus ,  Ohio, 
area  Is  accustomed  to  hosting  groups  and  conventions.  Currently, 
the  city  hosts  over  one  thousand  conventions  annually  with  an 
attendance  ot  over  tive  hundred  thousand  persons. 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Kduca'.  on 
operates  two  piece?,  ot  equipment  for  transmission  and  reception 
of  vital  information  for  both  national  and  international  communi- 
cation.   These  are  the  Western  Union  Telex  machine  (TWX),  which 
provides  instantaneous  transmission  ot  succinct  messages  through 
an  international  network,  and  the  telecopier  (tacsimile 
transmitter/receiver)  providing  full-page  transmissions  nt 
documents  through  telephone  c^guipment. 

Also,   the  National  Center  accesses  commercial  databases, 
such  as  Lockheed  Dialog,   the  Bibliographic  Kotru^val  ServiCL?,  and 
electronic  newsletters,  using  several  microcomputers  linked  to 
telocommunicr'^.t  ir.ns  systems.     With  such  systems,  the  .^iational 
Center  maintains  linkage  wi\n  other  natic^nal  education  research 
and  development  centi?rs  and  regional  educat  ujn  1  .ihm  at  <ir  i  es  and 
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transfnits  abstracted  documents  and  journal  articles  into  the  ERIC 
database. 

The  Natiorial  Center  operates  a  toll-free  telephone  number 
(1-800-848-4815)  to  serve  the  vocational  and  technical  education 
community  better.     It  also  utilizes  conference  call  equipment 
that  enables  several  staff  members  at  once  to  communicate  with 
several  parties  outside  the  National  Center. 

The  National  Center  has  utilized  teleconferencing  in  t\\i 
conduct  of  several  tasks  and  has  found  it  to  be  a  very 
cost-effective  and  efficient  method  for  instruction,  training, 
and  commuhicat ion .    This  system  of  audiovisual  communication, 
which  utilizes  satellite  uplink  and  downlink  technology,  enables  ' 
large  groups  of  conference  participants  in  different  locations  to 
^e  addrossed  at  once  by  means  of  television  monitors  and  public 
address  .systems.     The  National  Center  has  used  this  system  to 
broadcast  its  national  seminar  series  and  other  selected 
presentations  and  to  record  them  for  future  use.  Satellite 
uplink  and  downlink  technology  is  available  tK-Ough  the  offices 
of  the  university's  television  station,  WSU-TV. 

The  National  Center  operates  efficient  electronic  data 
processing  through  its  on-line  terminal,  keypunch,  and  verlfi-* 
cation  services,  and  by  processing  data  through  the  Instructional 
Research  Computer  Center  (IKCC)  ot  The  Ohio  State.  University. 
The  National  Center  also  has  access,  via  three  remote  cathode-ray 
tube  (CRT)  terminals,   to  The  Ohio  State  University's  mainframe 
computer,  an  Amdahl  470-V/6-I1  running  on  IBM  OSLUS  with  MVS 
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option  with  VES2.    The  Amdahl with  over  5  million  bytes  of  main 

storage,  is  also  interfaced  with  an  IBM  4341  and  a  DEC  System 

2020,  offering  virtually  unlimited  storage/CPO  capacity.  These 

systems  have  the  capacity  to  operate  twenty  hours  per  day. 

Several  available  statistical  packages,  including  SPSS,  SAS, 

SAS/GTS,  DIOMED,  and  ESP,  are  particularly  suited  for  handling 

large  databases.    The  large-scale  databases  used  in  the  National 

Center's  work  include  the  following: 

,o    National  Longitudinal  Surveys  of  Labor  Market -Exper ience 
(Young  Men,  Young  Women,  New  Youth) 

o    National  Longitudinal  study  of  the  High  School  Class  of 
1972 

o    High  School  and  Beyond 
•    o    Youth  in  Transition 
o    Project  Talent 

o    ETA  Continuous  Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey 

o    Vocational  Education  Data  System  (VEDS) 

o    USOE  Files  on  the  Status  ot  Vocational  Education 

o    Project  Baseline 

o    Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 

o    U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Employment 
Statistics;     Employment,  Hours,  and  Earnings 

o    National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  Surveys  of 
Postse^condary  Schools  with  Occupational  Programs 

o    Occupational  Employment  survey  Service  Matrix 

o    U.S.  Department  ot  Education  Civil  Rights  Surveys  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  and  Vocational 
Education  ' 

o    State  Agency  Survey  of  Administrators  ot  Vocational 
Educat  ion 
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o    Factors  AC  tec  ting  »lob  Placemi^nt 

o    Manufacturers'  Perception  of  Vocational  Education  (NAM) 

o    State  Legislators*  Perceptions  of  Vocational  tducation 
(NCSL) 

The  National  Center's  IBM,  Atari,  and  Apple  microcomputers 
with  videodiscs  are  used  in  various  research  and  development 
projects  (e.  .g,,  curri«:ulum  software  fJtevelopment )  and  management 
procedures.     It  should  be  noted  that  The  Ohio  State  University 
has  contributed  all  computer  time  and  equipment  required  to 
conduct  computer  activities  relating  to  the  National  Center 
functions,  and  thus  these  represei\t  no  cost  to  the  National 
Center  contract t 

The  National  Center,  through  The  Ohio  State  University, 
distributes  its  products  nationally  to  a  great  number  of  user 
groups  on  a  cost-recovery  basis. 

The  ongoing  analysis  of  the  impact  and  use  of  National 
Center  products  provides  data  vital  to  the  improvement  of 
vocational  education  programs,  research,  and  information. 

In  summary.  The  Ohio  stat<»  University  has  established  a 
tuil-servico  vocational  education  research  and  development 
enterprise  *3nd  provides  this  resource  to  policymakers, 
researchers,  and  practitioners  nationally  through  the  most 
fnortern,  cost -e  f  tec  1 1  ve  -jnd  efficient  resources,  tacilities,  and 
equipment  available,     Kurther,  the  university  is  dedicated  to 
f'ont.  I  mi  I  ruj  to  ijursuu  the  t»xpanding  utilization  of  advanced 
technology  to  im[jrove  the  support  of  the  National  Center 
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operations.    The  aforementioned  resources,  facilities,  and 
equipment  are  operated  and  utilized  in  support  of  the  National 
Center  contract  at  no  direct  cost  to  the  FeSeftll  government. 
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NATIONAL  CENTER  ACCOUNTABILITY 


In  addition  to  Department  revlews  and -the  eighty-four  yearly 


accountability  reports  (an  increase  of  thirty-Cive  reports  over 
the  previous  year)  required  by  the  U,S,  Department  of  Education, 
the  National  Center  contract  has  been  assessed  and  found 
accountable  in  a  number  of  significant  ways.     For  example^  during 
the  past  five  years  the  National  Center  has  had  over  1,056 
person-days  of  Fedenl  audit,  program  ev^iluation,  or  on-site 
review;  an  additional  166  person-days  is  anticipated  within  the* 
next  two  and  one-^half  months.     Additionally,  317  person-days  of 
meetlMos  have  been  held  with'  our  National  Advisory  Council,  a 
council  that  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  Scores 
of  meetings  of  project  advisory  groups  have  been  held,  and 
several  key  groups  are  convened  annually  to  advise  us  and  keep  us 
current  on  our  work.    While  we  are  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
these  reviews  and  we  l^arn  and  profit  from  these  activities,  they 
are  consuming  of  our  time  and  staff  resources.     In  some  instances 
the  activities  are  redundant. 

While  the  extent  and  intensity  of  those  external  audits  and 
reviews  have  had  an  impact  on  the  orcanizatlon,   I  feel  obligated 
to  report  to  this  Committee  a  level  of  external  scrutiny  that  is 
^approaching  dysfunctional  levels.     These  levels  are  not,  in  my 
judgment,   in  the  best  interest  of  the  contractor  or  the 
government. 
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In  August  1980,  the  Department  of  Education  commissioned  a 
panel  of  six  distinguished  researchers  and  practitioners  involved 
in  social  science  research  to  conduct  the  Mid-Contract  Review  of 
the  National  Center  required  by  the  National  Center  RFP  78-02. 
This  six-person  team,  accompanied  by  several  Department  staft 
moRibors  (see  appendix  A),  spent  fifty  person-days  on-site  at  the 
National  Center  conducting  an  extensive  review  of  our  total 
operational  including  an  analysis  of  products  in  all  six 
/unctions  completed  during  the  first  thirty  months  of  the 
contract*    They  reported  these  overall  findings; 
Findings 

Overall 

o    The  Center  has  excellent  accountability  for  both 
performance  and  financial  areas. 

o    Operating  under  a  contract  with  its  accompanying 
requirements  places  several  constraints  on  the 
Center's  operations. 

o    A  grant  is  a  more  appropriate  funding  mechanism  for 
the  Center  than  a  contract. 

Quality 

o    The  quality  of  the  Center's  products  is  high. 

o    Extensive  field  involvement  in  the  development  of 
products  contributes  significantly  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  products  developed. 

o    The  product  development  process  is  systematic, 
efficient^  and  productive* 

o    There  is  good  indication  of  product  impact  a'ld 
utility. 
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There  Is  a  concero  for  broader  dissemination  ot 
products  to  a  greater  diversity  of  audienceSi 

The  "atatt  appears  to  be  hitjhly  qualified,  and  to 
bring  diverse  ar^as  of  expert ifse  to  the  Center • 

In  terms  of  the  outcomes  desired  and  the  potential  of 
th<?  orvjanization,  the  Center  was  found  to  be  under- 
funded* 


Manac^enient 


o    The  management  system  is  well  organized  to 

efficiently  and  effectively  develop  numerous  products 
on  a  t ight  schedule • 

o    Management  has  established,  and  is  maintaining,  both 
an  internal  evaluation  system  and  a  product  review 
find  evaluation  system  to  insure  quality  in  the 

o    products  developed  and  in  the  services  provided^ 

o    An  effective  communication  system  is  maintained  among 
^  the  staff. 

o    Staft  morale  appears  to  be  highi 

o    Management  lias  implemented  and  is  maintaining  r?  staff 
development  plan, 

o    Management  is  using  both  its  staff  and  fiscal 
resources  of  f ect ively • 

o    Management  is  able,  to  obtain  and  maintain  both 
financial  and  procVrammatic  support  from  the 
University,  7 

Compl lance  / 

o    The  Center  is  >:'omplying  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
intent  ot  the  scope  of  work  of  the  contract • 

k  e  c  Of  nmo  n  d  a  1 1  n  n  s  , 

1  ty 

o    (VrH!-.  idt'r,4t  !<%h  should  J/e  j.}tven  to  longer  ter?»  projects 
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o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  allowing  the  Center 
more  flexibility  for  determining  both  study  topic« 
and  research  procedures* 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  continuing  the 
extensive  field  involvement  which  the  Center  now 
maintains  in  the  development  ot  its  products. 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  expanding  the 
attention^given  to  targeted  and  diverge  audiences* 

o    Consideration  should  be  gi^^en  to  increasing  the 
funding  level  of  the  Center. 

Management 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  continuing  the 
productive  sponsor-contractor  relationship. 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to    procedures  which 
would  allow  the  Center  greater  flexibility,  given  the 
past  performance  and  maturity  of  the  organization, 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  continuing  the  staff 
development  effort. 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  continuinvj  the 
product  review  and  evaluation  system. 

Compliance 

o    Consideration  should  be  given  to  using  a  grant  rather 
than  a  contract  during  the  next  award  cycle  tor  a 
research  center. 

In  March  19B2,  the  office  of  Planning  *  budget i  and 

Bvaluation  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  iiducation  entered  into  a 

contract  with  a  consulting  firm,  Tochnassoc i ates ,  to  conduct  a 

review  of  National  Center  products.     The  Department  again 

appointed  a  panel  to  work  with  Technasaociates  m  the  review  ot 

the  National  Center's  products.     Unlike  the  Mid-Contract  Review 

this  review  was  not  specified  in  the  iJational  Center  RKP  78-02. 

Reviewers  did  not  examine  three  of  the  six  functionsi  riid  not 

collect  any  information  from  actual  users  of  the  National 
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Center's  workr  and  did  not  interact  with  any  of  %he  National 

Center  staff  to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 

contracted  work*    Apparently »  the  reviewers  read  neither  the  law» 

nor  the  RPP  nor  the  contract;  they  reviewed  only  a  small  sample 

(11  percent)  of  the  products  developed  Under  three  of  its  six 

functions  and  none  of  those  developed  under  the  remaining  three 

functions.    This  panel  reviewed  only  67  of  a  total  of  619 

National  Center  products.     No  products  from  the  fifth  contract 

year 'were  reviewed^  and  some  fourth-year  products  were  reviewed 

in  draft  form.     In  most  instances  Individual  products  were 

reviewed  by  only  one  panel  member  (in  rare  instances^  two  panel 

members).    This  represents  less  effort  than  our  own 

prepublicat ion  external  reviews.    While  both  the  Department  of 

Education's  contract  title  with  Technassociates  and  their 

resulting  final  report  specified  that  the  scope  of  the  study  was 

to  be  a  review  of  National  Center  products*  the  final  report 

released  by  Technassociates  ij\  October  1982  was  titled 

Evaluation  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 

Education — a  very  significant  change. 

While  the  study  and  resulting  report  had  major  design  and 

methodological  limitations!   the  report  did  make  a  number  of 

statements  that  were  consistent  with  other  reviews  of  the 

National  Center: 

o    ••NCRVfe  has  complied  with  tederal  contractual  require- 
ments ,   .   .   Its  written  work  has  supported  all  the 
functions  mandated  by  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Education* " 

o    "Many  of  NCRVE's  written  deliverables  offer  u&eful 
assistance  to  vocational  education  practitioners^" 
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o    "The  National  Center's  work  points  the  way  to  solving 
the  problems  which  it  addrasses" 

o    •the  great  majority  (70)  percent  of  NCRVE's  written 
deliverables  have  been  aimed  primarily  at 
professionals  in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
•   •  .in  contrast,  20-30  percent  of  the  ncrvb  products 
reviewed  have  been  aimed  at  Congress,  State 
legislation*  governors,  and  mayors* 

o    "most  panelists  felt  that  NCRVB  has  produced  some 
good  research" 

o    "NCRVE's  products  have  been  well-written,  to-the- 
point,  and  readily  usable  by  its  primary  audience" 

o    "In  routine  administrative  matters  the  NCRVB  contract 
has  been  well  managed* 

o    "NCRVB  labors  under  the  worst  of  two  worlds-little 
innovative  or  focused  direction  from  Washington  and  a 
horrendous  amount  of  reporting  and  accountability 
that  are  not  only  wasteful  but  encourage 
defensi veress  and  constnt  protecting  oneself  with 
paper*"  ' 

o    "A  one-year  turnaround  (on  many  deliverables)  is  not 
realistic*" 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Technassociates  Report  has  been 
completed  by  the  National  Center  (see  appendix  H)*     A  majority  ot 
the  conclusions  and  recommendations  show  only  marginal 
relationship  to  the  findings  of  the  final  report  and  are  typical 
of  the  lack  of  scholarship  and  objectivity  in  the  total  effort* 

This  analysis  of  the  report  was  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education's  National  Council  on  Vocational  b:ducation  Research 
(see  appendix  C)*     It  sho'ild  be  noted  that  the  Technassociates 
review  of  products,  combined  with  the  Department's  Mid-Cdntract 
Review  in  1980,  was  in  addition  to  the  more  than  nine  hundred 
days  of  external  expert  double-blind  review  of  products  from  197B 
to  1983 — a  part  of  the  National  Center's  quality  assurance  and 
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soU-evaluation  programs  (part  ially  conducted  through 
subccfctracts  with  external^ agenc ies  completed  during  the  five- 
year  initial  contract  period). 

In  February  1982,   the  U,S.  Department  of  Education 
instituted  a  monthly  on-site  monitoring  procedure  to  be  carried 
out  by  three  to  seven  professional  staff  members  from  the  Office 
of  Vocational  and  Adult  biducation  (see  appendix  D),    To  date, 
this  has  included  forty  person-days  oZ  Department  staff  on-site 

monitoring  or  the  equivalent  of  one  person-day  on-site  per  week 

C 

sxnce  the  beginning  of  the  contract  on  Januafc-y  16,  1983,  This 
on-site  monitoring  is  in  addition  to  daily  or  weekly  telephone 
monitoring  by  Department  staff;  monthly  budget  expenditure,^ 
personnel  utilization  and  exception  reports,  and  quarterly 
progress  reports. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr,  Chairman,   the  Government  Accounting 
Office  initiated  an  additional  review  of  the  National  Center's 
operations  nnd  products  from  1978  to  the  present.     The  areas  of 
this  review  are  basically  identical  v:o  both  external  reviews  to 
date  and  that  of  the  continuing  on-site  surveillance  by  the 
Department  of  Kducation.     Government  Accounting  Office  personnel 
have  Deen  on-site  r>tnce  June  1,   1983,  and  inform*  us  that  they 
have  been  Initially  allocated  two  hundred  person-days  to  complete 
their  etfort. 

I 

Let  me  roemphasize,   in  summary,   that  this  series  of  external 
monitoring  and  review  is  in  addition  to  normal  pre-  and 
post-Health  and  Human  Services  fiscal  audits,   Equal  Opportunity 
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aurJt-t^j^internal  quality  assur£^nce  measL'rss,  externally  completed 
impact  evaluations^  University  reviews/audits,  and  conformance 
with  regulations  of  The  Ohio  State  University  and  the  State  of 
Ohio*     The  mOrit,  value,  and  costs  ot  th^s  intensive  level  of 
surveillance  need  to  be  assessed  when  y ^u  consider  the  fact  that 
the  National  Center  has  not  defaulted  on  a  single  contract  or 
grant  obligation  and  has  never  experienced  an  audit  exception, 
while  U  has  been  frequently  dted  for  the  quality  of  Its 
products  and  services •    We  recognize  the  right  and  need  ot  the  ^ 
sponsor  to' maintain  appropriate  accountability  measures,  and  we 
wanjj^above  all  to  be  efficient  and  etfective  In  our  operations. 
The  question  nevertheless  remains.  What  are  reasonable  and 
prudent  levels  in  this  area? 

» 

The  cost/benefit  analysis  of  this  level  of  external  program 
review  needs  serious  consideration  by  Congress.     I  am  personally 
aware  of  the  Cact  that  this  level  of  federal  scrutinj^  is 
excessive   in  comparison  to  other  sdclal  science  research 
contracts  or  grants  administered  by  The  Ohio  State  University;  1 
doubt,  furthermore  that  a  comparable^  level  of  oversight  tould  be 
found  relating  to  the  management  of  federal  grants  or  contracts 
in  institutions  or  organizations  across  this  nation. 

I  feel  It  significant  that  Congress,   In  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Peconciliatlon  Act  of  1981  (H.R.   3982),  maintained  its  strong 
support  of  the  National  Center  and  established  its  annual  budget 
at  million  at  a  time  of  significant  program  reductions  iti  . 
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other  areas  of  education.    The  Report  states  that  the  National 
Center  has  exceeded  legislative  expectations  in  terms  of  its 
positive  effect  op  the  quality  of  locar vocational  education 
programs. 
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RESOURCE  LEVELS  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CENTER 


An  important  perapective  in  assessing  the  appropriate 
resource  l«vel  for  the  National  Center  is  to  consider  its 
nationwide  responsibilities  in  carrying  out  six  interdependent 
t^inctions,  and  to  compare  its  current  resource  level  ot  $*).4 
million  with  the  resources  recived  for  program  improvement  in 
states  such  as  California  ( $9# 78 1 , 846 / ,  Texas  ($6,303,051), 
Illinois  /$4,27'J,  382),  New  York  (  $7 , 021  ,-09b )  ,  and  other  large 
states,   considering  the  tot^J  oL  $99,590,000  appropriated  for 
Federal  support  to  fi*"ate  proqram  improvement  for  FY  83.     From  the 
amount  of  resources  allocated  annually  to  fund  the  National 
Center  contract,  aotrquate  support  for  each  of  the  six  competing 
mandr^ted  functions  is  a  complex  and  difficult  problem.     Many  of 
the  activities  related  to  individual  f unct ions--i*uch  as  the 
Dissemination  and  Utilization,  Clear Inghouse^  and  Leadership 
Developnvent  functions — are  designated  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  have  costs  that  continue  to  escalate  annually  which 
are  thus  beyond  the  control  ot  the  contractor.  These 
circumstances  greatly  restrict  the  flexibility  of  the  National 
Center  to  pursue  work  in  the  other  three  functions  that  are 
outgrowths  of  previously  completed  research  and  development  or 
are  recognised  as  a  continuing  or  new  priority  as  a  result  of  the 
National  center*s  various  national  needs-sensing  activities. 
Addi t lona I ly»  you  may  be  interestea  to  learn  that  today,   in  order 
to  purchase?  activities  equivalent  to  those  we  had  in  our 
second-year  budget  nt  $5,0^4,497,  would  require  approximately 
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S8,295#792,    Clearly,  we  have  lost  relative  buying  power  while 
the  demand  for  our  services  and  the  divergent  expectations  tor 
R«D  among  difterent  groups  have  grown.     Through  those  comments, 
want  to  emph.islze  the  reed  to  match  deinands,  expectations,  anrl 
resources  without  compromising  our  increased  organ izat lona 1 
maturity  and  ability  to  deliver  high-quality  products'' and*^ 
services  efficiently  and  oftectively. 
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REAUTHORIZATION 


Problems  in  Implementing  the  fciducation  Amendments  ot  1976 

Perhaps  our  greatest  single  problem,  and  the  one  that  is 
most  pervasive  and  ai'fects  the  largest  arra    of  activities  under 
state  and  national  program  improvement,   is  the  ditticulty  we  have 
in  transmitting  the  rationale  and  priorities  ot  the  amendments  to 
the  appropriations  process.     First,  we  experienced  delays  in 
securing  tunding  tor  state  planning — a  function  that  was  central 
to  the  FJducatioi  Amendments  of  1976*     Additionally,  we  have  ^ 
experienced  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  5  percent  set-aside  for 
Programs  of  National  Significance.     Such  appropriations 
shortcorrings  make  it   impossible  to  achieve  congressional  intent 
and  to  iTtJintain  the  balance  aod  integrity  of  the  law. 

Second,  you  will  note  that  there  was  a  fifteen-month  timtf 
delay  between  the  passage  ot  the  Education  Amendments  of  1976  and 
the  time  when  wo  were  under  contract  as  the  National  Center • 
These  were  critical  months  in  terms  ot  beginning  programs  of 
inguity  and  establishing  the  support  services  necessary  to  assist 


the  vocational  education  community  in  implementing  the  provisions 
of  the  law. 

Third,  there  have  been  problems   in  clarifying  or  inter- 
preting congressional   intent  with  respect  to  some  National  Center 
activities*     Areas  in  which  I  believe  we  need  additional  clarity 
with  respect  to  your  expectations  are  in  the  relative  freedom  of* 
the  N.air^nal  Center  to  work  w*th  its  Advisory  Council  to 
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establish  its  own  program  priorities  and  to  apply  appropriate  anc 
rigorous  inquiry  processes  to  problems  of  national  significance. 
The  balance  between  short-  and  long-term  efforts,  the  degree  to 
which  the  National  Center  should  invest  limited  vocational  edu- 
cation R(D  dollars  in  studying  other  employment  and  training 
systems^  the  balance  between  programs  of  inquiry  and  service 
activities^  and  fhe  whole  area  o^  appropriate  accountability  are 
^xamples  of  other  s|jeclflc  areas  that  need  clarification. 
Unfortunately,  as  you  recall  from  the  section  of  my  testimony  on 
accountability,  we  currently  are  living  with  a  mentality  whereby 
we  are  "pulling  up  the  grass  every  week  to  see  If  the  roots,  are 
growing." 

Reauthorization  Recommendations 
Other  Programs  of  National  Significance 

The  Congress 'should  continue  Its  support  of  the  National  and 
State  Occupational  Information  Coordinating  Committees.  It 
should  also  provide  opportunities  for  the  Secretary  co  make 
discretionary  project  awards  relating  to  administrative 
priorities.     These  dlscret lohary  awards  should  center  on  the  most 
pre^ssing  national  problems,  ^nd  should  utilize  contracts,  grants, 
and  cooperative  agreements  a$  appropriate.     Additionally,  some  of 
the  awards  should  be  based  on  field-initiated  proposals.    Such  a 
procurement  plan  would  provide  greater  opportunities  for  members 
of  the  scientific  community  to  'ipply  their  imagination  and' 
creativity  to  national  priority  problems,  and  to  engage  more 
actively  in  their  solution.    The  present  practice  of  specifying 
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the  activities  through  a  request  for  proposal  (RFP)  delimits 
initiatives  to  the  views  of  the  bureaucncy  and  does  not  provide 
appropriate  opportunities  for  members  of  the  scientific  community 
to  participate  in  designing  alternative  strategies^ 

I  would  also  recommend  continued  support  for  the  curriculum 
coordination  centers^  and  suggest  that  we  continue  strengthening 
their  working  relationship's  with  the  National  Centei ,  the 
research  coordinating  units,  personnel  development  units,  and 
other  major  in«tiumental  in  vocational  education  program 
improvement • 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education 

The  reauthorization  snould  continue  to  specify  that  there 
shall  be  a  national  center  for  research  in  vocational  education^ 

The  National  Center  should  retain  its  present  six 
ii^terdependent  functions  specified  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1976.     The  function  Oii  evaluation  should  he  broadened  to  encom- 
pass planning  and  evaluation.     The  Advisory  Council  provisions 
should  be  retained,  ^nd  representation  of  congressional  perspec- 
tives should  be  included  in  tho  Advisory  Council  membership.  It 
would  also  be  helpful  to  specify  the  type  of  accountability  that 
is  considered  appropriate  and  adequate, 

V/e  need  a  better  sense  ot  congressional  intent  with  respect 
to  whether  the  National  Center  Is  to  be  an  arm  of  a  specific 
administration  aiding  in  implementing  that  administration's  goals 
ond  programs,  or  whether  it  is  to  take  a  longer-term  perspective 
on  problems  and  issues  that  may  not  be  conveniently  resolved  in 
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tnur-year  time  frames.    For  examplu,  we  began  our  initial  work  on 
vocational  education   in  corrections  In  1974,  on  entrepreneurship 
in  1975»  and  on  husiness-induRtry-labor  linkages  and  ec<jnomic 
development  in  1976,     It  is  accurate  to  state  that  at  the  time 
these  etfortJ8  were  becjun/  they  were  not  the  priorities  of  the 
incumbent  administration.     However,  because  wc  were  tree  to 
undertake  these  activities,  our  completed  work  has  been  available 
to  undergird  those  very  appropriate  national  priorities  as  they 
have  been  reco(jniZ'?d  hy  this  administration. 

Are  vocational  R&D  funds  •'political  spoils,**  or  should  they 
have  programmatic  (Quality  and  integrity  ot  their  own? 

Additional  key  questions  t()r  the  Subcommittee  ^Jre   (I)  Do  you 

want   the  National  Center  to  crMicenUrate  on  iresjcarcrh  and  ' 

-velopment  activities  that  will  assist  the  vocational  education 

enterprise  in  implement iny  the  new  amendments  that  you  are 

writing^   {2)  Do  you  want  tlie  National  Center  Lo  bo  think  i  no 

turther  ahead  to  the  problems  aiul  isnties  tnrtt  yo'J  might  be 

considering  in  the  next  reauthorization  process,  or  (3)  Do  you 

want  us  to  engage   m  both?    The  Mid-Contraet  Hevn^w  panelists 

addressed  this  problem  in  the  following  statement; 

Decisions  are  made  to  facilitate  the  deve lopmr>?it  ot  a 
product  or  service  on  tune,  which   is  within  the  budget, 
and  which   is  useable  by  a  variety  ot  audiences.  Since 
the  contract  must  have  a  one-yr»ar  option  neijotiater]  t»ach 
year,  the  Center  feels  pressur*.*  to  uiove  the  worth  of 
its  effv^rts  by  havinj  a  raMier  large  :-(:t   ot  products 
each  yea r  t  h  t   illustrate  their  o  1 1  or  t  s  .     Th  i  s  p  r!»s?i u  r»» 
for    I  year'.y  product  orie'ntdtvnn         intensitiL'd  by  the 
"5-yoar  impact"  restriction  that  exists   in  the  1976 
VDcation.ii  Ainenciments ,     While  it   is  not  explicitly 
stated  m  the  Natit^n.il  Center  authorization,    it  creates 
an  ^»xpec  t  .i  t  i  mi  that  .ill  prod'jc  t  s  shou  1 0  b  jvr  afi  impact 
in  the  field  within  five  >ears  ot   their  con»iJ  let  ion . 
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Thus  t  ^lf»  decisions  ti^nd  to  bo  in  the  direction,  of 
achieving  solutions  to  shrjrt-term  problems  in  the  tield 
r.ithf»r  than  identi tying  those  that  need  long-term 
solutions. 

The  evaluation  te^.-n  impaneled  by  the  Uep^irtment  of  Education 

tor  our  Mid-Contract  Review  also  reconunended  that  the  National 

Center  operate  under  a  grant   rather  than  a  contract.     It  was  the 

member's  vi^^w  thrit  a  grant  provided  a  better  mechanism  for 

supporting  the  kind  ot  research  activities  expected  ct  the 

National  Center,     Additionally,  a  grant  relationship  greatly 

l,icil»tatrs  the  collection  of  data  and  other  information- 

,<^f<t her in(i  activities.     The  report  f?tatos: 

Part  ot   the  problem  is  tho  re<juirement  that  the  Center 
Ih*  on  .1  cr^ntractual  r^Jther  than  on  a  grant  ha  sir*.     It  is 
nr>ted  that  preaward  audits  for  the  past  three  years  and 
j.ostconr  riict   fi?7col  audits  for  the  past  two  years  have 
been  successful  without  exception. 


.St  ate  y  r  wj  r/i  m  I  tpp  r o  v o  me  r 1 1 

Mciv  1  wiiuli!  'ir(je  Ltiat   the  Congress  recoiisider  its  position 
fin  tr^^>  livi'-yp.u    impact  rule  aj^jearing  in  section   131br  which 


rnriti.tct  sh.ilJ   ht.'  mad<'  pursuant   to  subsection*  (a) 
■jhli-v:,  th*-  applicant  can  demonstrate  a  reasonable 
pr<u>.ihi  1 1  ty  the  t  the  eontr.ict  will  lesult  in  inproveci 
t.i'achvng  technitjufs  or  curriculum  materials  that  will 
!  ♦    u^t»(l  in  .»    i'-ihst  jfit  la  1  number  ot  classrooms  or  other 
Ifaroifuj  sitN.uio  s  withm  five  years  after  the 
t  tM^ii '^rit  w:ifj  da  to  of  sjch  c<:>ntract, 

*!ht'  practicil  con^K'rjuence?.?  oi  this  rule  have  been  to  skew 

t  f.^N^a  m»  lU      \r.  st.jt<'  anfi  national  program  improvement  toward 

^;hor  tit a^je  acMwjties  ( pr  i  .iii  r  i  ly  «;urricul\Jm  development)  with 

,1  irorr   .in  \\ired  tus   m(.r*f   l  ^nit'^i  payof  t .     We  ne6d  a  balanced 

(»'>rt  t    I  lo.     P^  rhap^v   U»  iO(^rship  <rtV\t*,  cu rir  2  culom  development 
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activities  r,hcul<i  rfe^i^ijv  untJ^r  ihui  mandate.    However,  we  nood 

€r<?o<3om  to  ufic3or{;2K.^  :iona4^r'term  inv^^t io^ition<?  that  art^ 
n>^ce^»«ry  to  study  nw^or  probierrjs.    Theiso  iomjer-t«rm 
inv<i3tigofcions  should*  have  the  proipi^^e  of  greater  uinmate 
ievor2jyft  on  vocational  education  pr.':<;faw  tm<-«n:;verr.f^nt . 

CongrofESional  lanyu^i.jo        aXco  needr^d  that  atrenqthens  state 
i^esponHlbilStws  for  dAOSt^mlnat  iofi  .^od  tor  building  on  tno 
relationships  th&t  have  toen  'ystfib.Usi^od  duriA.?  rhe  currwnt 
authorization  i>Gricd  among  itx^  Nat.oiUU  Centur,  curticuliin. 
coor(*ir»5tiori  cent^m^  and  states. 

.5Hji££X^Xer_?£!lL^.i;^^  Cent.?r  for 

Ritcognitlon  of  the  importance  of  the  Nationisi  Center 
provicioris   .p.  the  amenc^ir-orits  ^nd  tno  c?l t^^rt i ve.nosr.  ot  Th»^  OhK-^ 
State  UMvar^ity  in  carryir^g  out  thi<^  assijomcnt  13  ofnbodie.:) 
tho  iirtion  of  key  groups  and  oryanizations  tna<   Mve  ^indorrfcMi  the 
retention  of  prov^siorvH  tor  a  natxonaS.  (^:?nfGr  in  'cheir  icc^ir.- 
lativ©  statemont.'s.    These  *jro..ipr.  And  organi tat lonr.  jncJude  — 

o    the  U.S,  Departmpnt  ol;  Eoucaftion; 

o    th^  Arocricart  Vocational  Asiiocicition; 

o    the  National  ;>s3ocicat ion  ot  Stat**  Directcrr>  or 
Vocafcional  Education; 

o    the  National  Advisory  Council  tor  Vocational 
PjduciNt  ion; 

o    tJ-iCir  American  Vocational  fcducation  Research 
ABfiociflt  ion  J 

o    r,he  University  Council  lor  Vocational  Education;  and 

o    the  National  Association  ot  :.aryG  tity  Directors  ot 
Vocational  Kducation. 
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Senate  Bill  2325,  the  Vocational  and  Adult  Kducatlon 
Consolidation  Act  ot  1982#   Introduced  by  Senator  Hatch  also 
provides  tor  a  national  center  for  research  in  vocational 
education.    While  the  U«S*   Department  of  Education's  draft  and 
Senate  Bill  2325  are  permissive  with  regard  to  a  continuing 
provision  for  a  national  center,  the  legislative  statements  of 
the  other  seven  key  cjroups  and  organizations  reconunend  its 


continuation  be  mandated  in  the  reauthorization* 
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PUTURK  KEWEARCH  AND  DEVKU)PMKNT  NEEDS 

While  It  IS  tempting  to  talk  about  exotic  alternatives  and 
the  potential  for  ciramatic  breakthroughs,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  are  no  easy  victories.    Hence,   it  essential 
to  focus  limited  resources  for  program  improvement  on  major 
intorvent tons  that  promise  to  strengthen  and  enhance  Americans 
mainstream  system  tor  career-oriented  vocational  training*  In 
discussing  unmet  needs,  the  major  problem  is  not  to  generate  a 
list,  but  rather  to  reduct*  such  a  list  to  manageable  proportions 
and  to  give  some  sense  ol  priority.     We  should  also  note  that 
t;\ost  of  these  suggestions  ^re  not  new  items.      Rather,  they 
represent  persistent  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed 
continually  through  .Program  of  National  Significance, 

Tt   is  important  to  ferrember  that  every  problem  in  general 
education  has  a  parallel   in  vocational  education.  Additionally, 
wo  have  the  concerns  of  trying  to  assess  labor  market  trends  and 
»^hifts,  to  ma^ch  program  ott^^rings  to  labor  market  demands,  and 
to  s<»rve  the  needs  ot  varying  age  tjhd  learner  groups. 

Teach  I ng  and  Learning 

The  essence  of  the  problem  is  still  teaching  and  learning. 
Stripped  of  (:iirr<»nt   rhetoric  and  fad  issues,   the  priorities  for 
vocational  education  K&D  remain  the  essential  problems  of 
improving  teachinfj  tind  learning.     Whether  we  add  concepts  from 
merg;n(j  technologies  or  upgrade  the  basic  skills  requirements  of 
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vocational  curricula,  we  ar*»' still  taced  with  the  issue  ot 
improving  teachihg  and  learning  tor  all  learner  and  age  groups. 
Emphasizing  ties  to  the  business  community   is  but  ont'  tacet  ot 
the  curriculum  issues  facing  vocational  educators.     in  additj.^n 
to  relevant  content,   attention  must  be  given  to  scope,  sequence, 
articulation  }^\th  other  courses,  basic  and  soci^al  skills,  work 
attitudes,  and  current  and  changing  performance  reguirements  of 
jobs*   to  name  but  a  few  issues.-    Wh»?thor  we  teach  youth  or 
adults,  moles  or  temalos,  mainstream  or  exceptional  students,  wc* 
must  follow  the  established  principles  of  learning  and  build  on 
the  learning  and  knowledge  each  student  brings  to  class.     We  must 
present  new  information  in  ways  that   individuals  of  varying 
abilities  and  interests  can  comprehend,   integrate,  and  use. 
Instructional  technology  is  just  a  fancy  way  of  acknowledging 
that  teachers  need  a  special  repertoire  of  means  and  media  tor 
presenting  material  to  students,   for  providing  drill  and 
practice,  and  tor  providing  feedback.     Turning  to  teachers  and 
teaching,  we  need  not  just  technological  updating,  but  adequate 
recruitment,  preparat i ton,  and  inservlce  development  ot 
vocational  teachers.     State  nnd  local  policies  impacting  on 
instructional  quality  need  to  be  reassessed.    What  is  needed  is 
to  take  seriously  our  charge  to  be  educators,  to  promote  maximum 
learning  and  the  best  teaching  with  an   immediate  and  long-range 
vision  toward  the  occupational  and  career  development  of  our 
students ♦ 
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Fu^theri  in  nibst  of  the  major  problem  dreaSf  vocational 
education  is  only  part  of  the  solution^, that  is  to  say^  major 
problems  of  skill  shortages,  displaced  work'ers,  productivity, 
access  and  equity ,  depressed  geographic  areas,  functional 
literacy,   and  so  on,   result  frdm  multiple  causation.     Perhaps  the 

^  mo^t  urgent  need  *s  to  make  data-based  decisions  about  vocational 

education*    The  second  nost  urgent  need  is  for  procedure's  and 
mechanisms  for  focusing  and  coordinating  various  legislative 

\  interventions  on  these  problems, 

\^  As  I  Indicated  earlier  in  testimony  before  the.  Senate 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity  on  August  25,  1981, 
the  National  Center  is  concerned  with  employabl 1 Ity  systems 
beyond  that  of  vocational  education.     To  guide  us  In  this  effort, 
\       we  have  formulated  what  we  call  the  federal  macropollcy  question, 
which  stat%^s:     "What  agencies  best  prepare  which  Individuals,  for 
what  kinds  of  occupations,  under  what  conditions,  with  what 
affects,  at^  what^s^ta^e  of  their  lives  (with  appropriate  attention 
to  their  general  education  development  and  role  as  citizens  in  a 
democratic  society  )>*  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  need  to 
know*a  great  deal  more  about  each  of-  the  employabl  1  ity  systems,  ' 
the  clients  they  serve,  the  kinds  of  occupations  for  which  they 
provide  preparation,  and  the  relative  success  ot  completers. 
Additionally,  we  need  to  htwe  a  betteV  uriderstanding  of  how  these 
systems  interact  and  the  manner  in  which  they  aid  various 
ind) vi()ua Is  at  Oitterent  lite  stages^ 
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Toward  this  end,   I  am  recommending  that,   in  the 
reauthorization  process  of  vocat ional,  educat ion  and  related 
employment  and  training  legislation,  attention  be  given  to 
expanding  the  provisions  Cor  research,  development,  evaluation, 
and  policy  studies  that  would  enable  us  to  bettt^r  understand  not 
only  the  individual  delivery  systems  and  their  relative  success, 
but  also  their  interactions  as  we  move  toward  a  more 
comprehensive  and  coherent  humBn  resource  policy.     HkO  funds  are 
needed  to  address  the  broad  questions  and  the  interactions  of 
subsystems.     Most  R&D  dollars  are  nt)w  focused  on  the  categorical 
dimensions  of  individual  delivery  systems* 

I  have  organized  specific  suggested  priorities  in  the 
following  manner:  (1)  immediate  needs  and  (2)  long-L'ange 
priorities*. 

Immediate, Needs 

lifiproved  Coordination 

We  need  to  evolve  creative  procedures  and  structures  tor 
tpcusing  and  deploying  funding  from  multLLple  legislative 
authorizations  for  critical  problem  areas.     We  need  to  find  ways 
to  bridge  jurisdictions  and  disciplines.    ^  *  '  U 

Financing  Vocation*ai  Education 

Studies  on  the  problems  of  financirjy  vocational  education 
demand  attention.     Are  there  ways  that  incentives  can  be  huiit 
into  the  federal  legislative  structure  to  stimulate  state  and 
local  investments  and  reward  implementation?    What   is  an 
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w.lf  (iPUr  ihut  lofi  [^«.fwt.H.-n  t..()or,ll,   st<it».,  and  local 
re-sour  Mow  ^it*  w.*  rnorM  e  1 1  e.-t  i  vt*  ly  target.   hMi^^rcil  dollars 

throujh  stat»«  rnuruiat  ion  prtxjr.im  tornulas,    inci  ttiiOv.,jh  st^ite 
hMji'*' ive  bn>)ies  that  .ir*o  hr-jinom,)  to  "reapijropr  >,:tte"  federal 
fn)niMS?  wv  •nwisH*' torinulas^  to  take   into  account  e.juipment, 

tacilities,  and   instructional  costs. 

•  ■  *  f 

ljn|)nwjJI^LA^'A:  ot   Voc.Uional  Kducat  ion 

!SLJ2l L^'* -  ^  '^A   Needs  ^  '    ^  ~ 

('(nUinuin.j   i  rwest  Kjat  ion  ard  development  are  ne<Mied  to 

irnprov.'  and  .'(pjity.      PUnt   projects  on  alternate  tundin.j 

IfaM  ^'rns^tor  »l i ri jdvH nt a  ji'd  students  should  be  conducted. 

Alfrn.ite-  tf)rm;;  (it   r</medial  compensatory  procjrains  seem  to  merit 

tar  the  r   review.  *  . 

LllLllIli r'lj'JJ'J  Cr<'at  I  vc  Part  nersh  ips 

,^    Ihere    ir"    .-nnt  i  nui  n  j  ■<iiM-ds   tot' t;r».-at  i  ve  and  ima(jinative 
api,rn,jcti.*s  to  link  vocational  ^'dtjcation  school-haseo  * 

t'ntrrijri';e  fn.)r»'  c  ft  Mr  t  i  v*»  1  /  witti   Uh*  employment   and  husinesf; 
comrnuni  ty--su(h  as   unprr)ved  proctvjses  tor  s*tiarin<j  equipment, 
tcicilities,   .ind  pcr^.onne  1  .     foopi'rat  i  ve  education  and  work-study 
pro(,r<imM  hold  pr omis-**  tMit   need  tii.jh.-r   levels  ot  commitment  and 
•^Mfjd.trd^i .     Ad<Ji  t  if)n<tl  ]y,   we  ra'cd  mrjre  powortul    insitjtu.s  into 
what   kunw\i'i\i)L',   skills,   dnd  abilities  can  be  learned  t)est   m  a 
V  it  I  Mt  /   '  »t    J;4*^  t  1  rujs; . 
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Sc*l  f  ~i?mployment 

We  must   tocus   incro^ttud  L»ttorts  tm  opt  im  i /.  i  ng  vocirimsU 

education's  capacity  to  oxpafur  tlu»  numlxT         rnmpU»t<Tr.  who 

/ 

become  self -employe*  . 

d  • 

Tech  no  log  ica  1  Adv.incumen^ 

* 

It  Anerica  IS  tc  improve   its   mt  (m  ncU  mn.i  I  r>.il,incf  ot   t  rtMlt* , 
improve  productivity,   .)fuj  rurn.nn   tn  tht»  ln!*t>tront  'jt  • 
tt»chnolofjicrt  I   d^'vo  lopment  ,   voc.j  t  i ( )n.i  1   rrlucit  inti         st'cnuOd ry  , 
po^^5;f»condary ,  and  a'^iult    lev?  Is  niu:;t         rntirc*  .itriuuMi  i .jr)Win(j 
and  developing  occuj^at  inn<il  .ire.tji  must   jir'^vide  imprnv»Mi 

'    proceduref;  to  aF;sim)latL>  ar^d  install  nuw  techno lotjy  rapuily  m 
career-or  lentod  vucdtiona'   ti*ainin<j  programs.  ^ 

Prevent  I  nij  Youth  Unump  loymon  t 

In  addition  tr^  solving  current  ymith  un<^mi)loynuMit ,  Wi?  ^kmmI  to 

^        place  more  attunti^jn  an(J  r»»Hourc<.-s  on  pn'vt'nt  i  rig  youth   

unemployment.     Such   interventions  might   take  t  h(-  torni  ot  jm[)rov<Mj 
career  plannmt),   he'ter  i  >ccup.i  t  lon.i  1    i  n  t  oi  n.i  t  i  r  )n  ,  riDrc       t  tMis  i  vc* 
community   involvmnent    and   i  n  I  o  rit:  1 1  or. ,   pdit-tunt*  rinp  1  r)yfiu»nl /' 
♦^^lexible  [>rogrdmming,    remJMlul  ,ind  ':ompffi"MSt')ry  uducationol 
services,  arid  improved  .  placemefjt  and  tol  lf»w-LriroU4jh  programs. 

Adu It  T  r a  I n I ng  a  nd  Re t  ra i n ) ng 

For  eduC'Uion,    th»^   d»jcades         Mie   \Hh^h.  jiio   1470!;  wt-ru 
dominated  by  youth   issues.      In  contr<:ist,   Ouring  rhe   1 98 Us  *jrid 
1990s   the  educ.it  1 1  )nci  1   community    if^  gener.i  I   arm  t  ht»  voo.niMfMl 
education  C'>inmunity   \\\  p,ir  t  i  c*u  1  ,it    will    i  ru;  r«M\.  i  ru)  1  y         «c)M«'(.'r  fw»d 
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With  ddult  edutt^jt^n  issues.     The  reasons  ar;e  stra iohtf orward« 
Changing  demographic  patterns  reveal  art^aglng  population.  This 
trend  will  continue.     Similarly >  the  economy  is  undergoing  a 
inajor  shift,  with  the  proportion  ot  the  work  force  involved  in 
manuf actur ino  declining  sharply  while  the  service  sector 
continues  to  expand,.    The  result  is  an  increasing  nufnber  of 
adults  unemployed,  underemployed,  and  displaced  from  what  once 
appeared  to  be  liirclonq  careers.     Vocational  educators, 
especially,  thoso  at  the  postsecondary  level/  must  find  ways  to 
reach  those  adults,  must  devaiop  appropriate  programs  to  retrain 
^hose  individuals,  and  must  prepare  younger  workers  tor  multiple 
careers.     Attention  must  be  given  to  the  demartds  of  growing 
high-technology  fields  and  the  increasingly  bifurcated  labor 
market,   in  which  large  numbers  of  previously  semiskilled  jobs 
became  either  deskilled  or  highly  skilled  as  a  result  advanced 
tfe"cm\ology,  ^  .  • 

\s t rategies  tor  Strengthening  Vocational  Education's 
Trtst  I  tut  ional  Capacity 

There  is  a  continuing  need  for  Programs  of  National 

Significance  to  assist  in  strengthen inqg  vocational  education's 

institutional  capacity  to  respond  to  acute  socialf  economic  and 

education  demands,  and  to  serve  regular  program  needs,     A  variety 

of  investigation  and  development  efforts  are  needed  to  strengthen 

the  vocational  education  enterpris3*s  institutional  capacity* 

0  • 

Some  of  the  more  promising  areas  for  improvement  are  in  the  area 
.of  planning  and  evaluation. 
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Personnel  Developroent  P 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  demand  for  new  and  rejiiacement 
personnel  at  varioua  levels,  personnel  devi,- lopment  programs 
(prose^vlce,   Inservlce,  and  graduate)  must  confront  tho 
implications  pf  technologioai  advancement   in  now  and  growing 
occupations,   implement  new  educational  technology,  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  mainstreaming ,  contribute  to  individual 
educational  planning  and  progress,  and  moc^ify  teaching  strategies 
for  differing  age  and  learner  groups. 

Career  Planning  and  Support  Services 

We  hoed  to  deliver  current  occupational  information  more 
effectively  to  (1)  facilitate  career  planning;   {2)  increase 
student -interact Ion  wlVh  a  diversity  of  adult  role  models  in 
community-b.^sed  settings;   (3)  enhance  curricula-based  career 
guidance;  and  (4)  provide  more  effective  placement  follow-up  and 
tol low-through  systems  to  facilitate  transition  froUd  school  to  , 
work  and  job*  advancement, 

Long-Kange  Priorities 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  critical  ond  immediate  topics, 
there  are  additional  longer-term  yet  e^Udlly  imperative  needs 
that  cry  out  for  additional  investigation,  piogram  development, 
and  evaluation.     However,  with  limited  funds,  the  current 
requirement  to  demonstrate  program  impact   in  substantial  numbers 
of  classrooms  or  other  learning  settings  probably  will  not  bo 
adequately  addressed  under ' current  authorizations  for  Programs  of 
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N^ri')ncil  Siqhi  f  i<anr»» ,     Sr)nio  of  thcso  rriticn)   ifisues  n>lat(»  to 
tht' .changing  rnlo  ot  work  in  intJividual  I  if  e-*sty  los;  chanytng 
work  attitudes  of  American* humani^lny  tru*  workpTacp;  the 
impact  of  technology  on  work j  flexible  work  schedules;  career 
t  ranfii  t  ion*;<»  and  di«placf»nGnts  ;  retirements;  and  vjhangmg 
relationships  between  the  home,  family,  and  work  settings. 

We  need  to  address  vocational  education's  role  in  extending 
and,.,  expanding  continuing  opportyni  t  ies  tor  the  aging.     We  need  a 
more  aggressive  and -t/xt  ensive  progi<nn  of  [)repiiring  re^searchers 
and  ^valuators,     Continui.»d  attention  should  be  given  to 
cof^patJat  i ve  educ.it  ion  antJ  human  resource  policies,     finally,  we 
w     nust  participate  in  the  search  for  coherenee  and  optimal 

rela^t  ionships  ^>etween  vocational  education  and  other  components 
ot  human  resource  development. 
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PKKSt'KCriVKS  Ktf;Akl)lN(t  THK  HHUCDHKMKNT  l^KCK'KSS  Kjr.t.OWKJ)  IN 
AWARhIN(;  THK  NATIOSAI.  CKNTKR  KOK  KK.^KARCH   IN  VOCA'nuNAL 
EDUCATION  trONTRACT   IN  ACCORDANCK  WITH  Hh  P 

• 

You  h.ivo   iski'd  ri^o  to  •cbmrnenT  on  the  torm'til  procurement 
pnH'L'i;«Atf»r  the  Njiioruil  Center  contract  award  that  wns  ^ntiatetl 
May  27,   1<)H2,  wit:h  Mn.-  ^Ufpartmont   ot  KMuc^tion's  rele.:j<5e  nt 
request  >or  propns.il  (hkp)  ^^'2-0^H,     Wi*  have  since  le.irnecj  that 
8    fwer  son  copies  ot   the  RKP  were  distributed  nationwide.  The 
closim^  dcTti?  for  suhmission  of  proposals   m  response  to  ^_hc 
(iovernin^nt       rt'cpji'sr  was  July  SO,    19B2.     The  Ohio  State 
I'niversity  tiled  its  propor;al  on  that  da,te  m  accordance^  with 
proscrihtMi  prneuiTMTient   proc^Mlures , 

t 

Neither  the  KPP  nor  other  publicly  available  documents 

disclosed  the  fiatur.e  or  ^'xtent  ot/the  revit-W  process.     On  ^October 

19,  19B2,  an  •'out^side'*  expert  "peer  review  teajn 'accompanied  by  Dr. 

I     Worthington,  Assistant  Secretary,  Ottice  ot  Vocational  and  Adult 

•Kducation,  U.S.  Department  or  t-duaation  and  Mr,  McCettrick, 

Director,  As"?* istancf  Manacjpment  and  Procurement  Services,  Depart- 

inent.ot  Kducation,  t^(my\i}tip^\  site  visit  at  The  Ohio  State 

University  to  review  prtn>osed  stafting,*  facilities,  and  orijani- 
I 

zational  resources,   tollowing  an  earlier  visit  to  the  other^ 
(*omp<?t  inr;  institution,     ArcorO  mg  to  a  nenorandum  from  Dr.  ^ 
Worthington  to  Mr.  Mrfiettrick  dated  January  5,  19H3,   this  expert 
peer  ;*eview  t^^Jfn  lat»»r  reviewed  tho  proposals  submitted  m 
response.'  to  RKP  and  provided  their  recommendations  to  the 

Depart.nent  •  s  Contr.Jcts  Of  t  ice. 
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On  e^ovember  24,  1982, .The  Ohio  state  University  recowot^ 
Amendment  ^2  to  HfP  B2'-028  that  specif  u^d  fuli-t.imo  e<juivalefa 
po  r  Sonne  V  levels  tor  fteU»ctt»d  ma  )o?   t  a  net  ions  .?nd  S|)octfied  tartk?» 
cont«iined  in  t't\v  Ck)Vorrvment 's  ruquast.     On  Novernhfrr  30  lH>cember 
I,   1982,  The  Ohio  Statp'  Univorfiit.y  was  c»nti,^cifrd  u,  ht^st  and  iinal 
negotiations  with  IX^partmtini  rjt   Kducat^on  j);>r;;onnel  ir. 
Washington,,  D.C.     Tno  uhio^s\ate  University  r»uOmitt.of5  its  best 
and  fina>  proposal  and  budfv^t  to  the  Det?«irtfT'i»nt  *s  Contracts 
'OttiO'i  on  Doc'ifmber  10,   19Bi:»     On  January  13,   Hi<l,  The  Uhio  Stat*? 
Univorfii ty  w<'^  requested  to  ent<?r  into  a  contractual  arrangement 
with  th»?  M.S.   IVjpartment  ot  Kducation  for  .:in  amount  pi  ^4,  369, 947 
for  th*-   initial  twelve -month  period.     Nt«v/fipij)j(»r  accountr*  indioatio 
this  amount  exceeded  the  resource  h»vi*l  submitted  by  ♦.ho 
competinvj' inst  i  tut  ion,   bu't  the  -imount  wjr  well  wifhin  the 
congress  ional  ly  e»stabUr^hed  level  of  •'at    lea?it        400,000"  buoyet 
sot  on  August  13,    1982,   tor  the  National  Center  contract  yehr 
coffiipenci nq  Oanuary  lfi,^983.*     On  June  1,   1983,  tho  I>(?(jartm^»Mt  ot 
KcVjj:ation  awarded,  an  additional  Sl,63C,OS3  to  support  a  set 'ot 
Department -de?5 lejna tod  et torts*     The  adji^ition^l  award  i;icr eased 
tho   level  oj   funding  tor"  the  contract,  year  to  the  $5,400,000  , 
minimun  level  specif  if?d  by  Cfj  regress. 

Further f  a  review  ot  the  tX»par tment 's  v^na lysis  of  tho  level 
of  of  tort  submitted  by  th«<  two  coinijoting   institutions  (memoran<JUm 
from  Ur^   Worth ingt oh  to  Mr*  McUettrick  dated  January  1983) 

■       H ♦  "CcTrf^i;iMicfr*  Keport   47-7l7j  Making  Supplemtntul  Ap|*ro'- 
pr  I  at  ion?;  for  Kiscal  Year  Knding  Septembor  30,   198^,  and  tor 
Other  Purposes 


196. 

olnarly  explains  and  «ubst.*rit  latf «  the  r!i t tert*nce«  in  scope  and 

ttttort  retlocted  in  the  proposeti  bodgtc  levels  submitted  to 

complOjte  the  cofigr«ssiona  1  \ m^indatfed  tuncttons  of  the  #Nat  iono I 

Conltr  during  its  «uth  year  of  operation,     the  Worthing  ton  memo 

Sf?oms  to  indicate  th'jt  Tht?  Ohio  State^  Unxvers ity  level  ot  etfort. 

appears;  to  be  at  leas?:  ont? -third  ^jretster  in  wor^;  scor.*?  to  t.e 

comple^^d  (based  on  both  number  of  tasks  and  number  ot  deliver- 

m 

ahlosi  when 'oortparert  with  tJie  competing  institution's  levQl  of 

4  ^ 

ettort  «)i«3eVted  in  this  meiT.orandijm ,     Thif^doe«i  not  t^ke  into 
account   tnst  itut  ictjal  experiefice  and  capacity  to  perform. 

In  P'^ptnary ,    it  Is  our  undt^rfttandinrj  vh^t  the  Co  no  ra  I 
Accounting  GO  ice  isftued  a  report  (Kumber  b-2US^28)  on  August  il  ^ 
SJubject:     Rev^.^w  ot  Contract  Award  for  Management  ot 
'National  Ct^^nter  tor  Research  m  Vocanlonal  Kducatiori.    Yho  report 
concludes,  '''in  vie/^  of  the  paf^f:  dtrcisxons  of  th*B  Comptroller 
General  that  a  contracting  officer  |s  not  bound  by  the  recommen- 
dations of^  an*  advi^-iory  Vt^nel,  and  based  on  otir  review  ot  the 
procedar^ifi  followed  in  award wTg  the  contr<^ct/  we  believe  that  the 
award  to  Ohio  C^tatK*  Univ^^rsity  Complied  with  applicable  procur^*- 
nonfc  rfi^^'OMlat  ions .  " 
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In  nutm^iry,  wo  Ciin  t'^ijjorr   that  you»  Invostmentft 
imj)rf»v<*fn<»nr  act  i vi r.  ir»s  i\t  the  n^itional  and  state  lovoLs  are 
jV?ikin'j  i\  (ii  t  f  orenc** ;   that  essential  capar  1 1  les,  have'  b<,'C{n 
(l*-'velin>i*(i,  aiM  koy  linkarjes  have  boen-'C^tabl  jshed.     We  still  have 
i>r oJilMfTis,  \\\\\  wi'    ir*'  Work  1 117  Ir^rtl  to  i>verc'>pn»  then.     We  must 
r#Mn»Mn!n.*r  that   r«"w».ir/h  <ftn<1  cjevt»lnpnt»nt   takes  time.     Progra^ns  ot 
jTi'ltiiry  t  ti.jii^'y  i».  l|i  ';i.|rgrie.mt    results  .uui   imi)l  icat  ions  t(jr 
VMMt-i  )fj.ii  (uitj(;/ir  lort  r»njst    bo  cirotul'ly  selectecW  (lesitjnod*  ani! 
exci'ijto.l.     Ar1«h  t  lona  I  ly  >  vofat  lona  I  i*f1u<:#it  ii>n  must  monitor  the 

re*5f  urh  of  othor  ii  i  sri  [>  1  i  nos  tor  its  potent'ial  application  to 

»  '         •        "   -      •  • 

out*  !i»»UI,     Wi^  mi'imJ  ti)  **on<;inet'r*'  usi»tij|  pr*<jtiu(.*t  s  and 

mtrr  v»«.UH>fiK,   try  then  out  m  iippropr  i  at(»  setty^js,  and  validate 

Uii-ir  t  *'siil^s.     'Xppr-'pr  iat»*  di'csenu fiat  ion  and  truumn'j  must  he 

uritioi  t  aKon,     Arjaio,  we  art*  workuv^  a»jain<;t  a  I'lme  tartor.  'rht» 

pfint    \   w-int    t<t  n.iki*  i*:  thut   th<tv^'  .ict  i  v 1 1 1 '  shou Id  hi*  ongoing, 

1  111  r  r  r  u,>t*.Mi   pro<.w»«;';t"; .  "  * 

1    */a:it    fi>  as'iitM;  ymi  thai    Mht'-  ai'<»  now  n^^ny  V<\!<»ar<:h  and 

i)i*vo  l«  t,jMu*nt   prodii  ts    jiMwifu)  'uit.  of   t  ht*  statt*  an<i  national 

pioijr  i  'i  inprov^'pi'fU    I  nvestmor»t'» .     Stjch  products  aro  eopiHUji 

tin**iifi4«,  tid'iri.*'*'  '.\u  supuficant  prohluiUvS  as  increasuHj  thi* 

r»'Spnn«)  1  vt'fu'ss  .ti       Cs^iruial  edurar  ion  tn  special  poj^ul  at  ions  # 

inc'#fisinii  -iL'X  fairness,    ^iproviruj  planning  and  evaluation,  and 

ifipr.>viT>)  vo^Mt  iof>,i  I  (Mlucvit  iMfi  •  s  ability  tf>  i-otit  r  ibuto  to  *^ 

♦  •<*tin« nn I r-  di'vo If fprnofU    -uul  natirin.il  doten?.**,     M.iny  o^^ier 

I  «in  I  f  I  t-ant   at  I'l  ;  .uo  .ilstJ  undt»r   investigation  arui  tlMVt*  lopinent  . 
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Ifnploment.it  ujn  will   retjuire  fipprojjt  Uito  *U  ss^Mni  ni>  t  if)ii  and 
t  ra  I  n  I  ntj  act  i  v  1 1. 1 . 

One*  of  nur  crnnt  mu  iwig  i:ha  I  l*»n«jo«i  ih  to  apply  rin'  canons  of 
'scienci*  to  pro^>lt»t^M  ot  vocitiotMl  ^Mlijc.it  ion  in  oi  »1ifr  tt)  inv^si 
rinri  .idmxiu  St  cr  r^ir  rcsnurci.';;  wisely*     'I'd  <ivoni  insu  I  .»r  1 1  y  ,  wt* 
must  capi  t  a  1 1  zt*  »on  thi»  worK  ft  v^hut  lU  .'u:  i  p  1  i  ncs  .iiiM  «M         i  vi»ly 
articulate  witn  a  wii1«»  rangi*  ot  key  act'TS  towar<J  Wio  %rtu\  tnar 
j>rc'M/r«>rnM  ot   voiMYit)nal  cMlucat  ion  t:ar»  in:  responsive  to  the  toll 
jrantjc?  ot   uicJividual   an  J  socnMal  needs,  »  * 
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Senator  Stafford.  I  think.  Dr.  Worthington,  if  you  can  stay  a 
few  more  minutes,  it  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  do  so.  ' 
Mr.  Wilken. 

Mr.  Wilken.  Thank  you,  Senator  Stafford. 

I  have  been  requested  to  Come  here  this  morning  to  give  a  hand 
in  summarizing  an  evaluation  study  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education'  of  the  work  of  the  National  Center  in  its  re- 
search project  essentially  over  ihe  first  3  years  of  its  existence.  The 
study  was  done  last  year  by  the  OPBE,  Department  of  Education, 
was  conducted  by  an  expert  panel  of  nine  individuals  whose  cre- 
.  dentials  are  fully  detailed  in  my  written  statement. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  summarize  the  major  findings  of  the 
panel  and  then  move  on  to  what  this  Committee  correctly  regards 
as  the  major  issue  concerning  the  National  Center,  and  that  is 
'  what  should  it  be,  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  its  ex- 
isting authorization  legislation. 
•  The  pan^J  reached  essentially  four  conclusions  about  the  Center's 
work.  First,  the  Center  has  done  generally  a  good  job  in  producing 
research,  development,  and  dissemination  of  materials.  It  addresses 
everyday  problems  provided  by  providers  of  vocational  education. 

The  words  "practicing  vocation.  I  educators  are  likely  to  find 
many  of  the  Center^s  products  useful  in  dealing  with  routine  oper- 
ational problems.*'  Nonetheless,  the  panel  was  critical  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  in  a  number  of  respects,  its  research  products.  Essen- 
tially the  panel  felt  that  the  products  as  they  stood  at  the  time  it 
examined  them  added  comparatively  little  to  our  understanding  of 
what  it  takes  to  provide  high-quality,  cost-effective  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  panel  felt— and  I  quote  here— that  its  studies  ''do  not 
ask  sufficiently  searching  questions  about  the  performance  of  the 
present  vocational  education  system.  They  do  not  concentrate  suffi- 
ciently on  identifying  the  organ  zational,  structural,  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  effective  and  equitable  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. And  they  conceive  the  problem  of  improving  vocational  edu- 
cation much  too  narrowly." 

In  short,  the  panel  felt  clearly  that  the  main  thrust  of  the  Cen-^ 
ter  s  work  ought  to  be  of  an  employed  policy  variety  than  assisting 
in  the  nuts  and  ^Mts  ;   )blem  of  routine  program  administration. 

The  panel  was  o  .plimentary  of  the  Center  s  editorial  quality  in 
the  paneTs  report  J.'  the  National  Center's  work.  And  the  panel 
was  also  quite  complimentary  of  the  Center  s  work  in  disseminat- 
ing information  through  practicing  vocational  educators. 
^  I  guess  the  major  concern  was  again  that  the  panel  felt  that  the 
C?enter'ji  work  has  done  little,  at  least  to  that  point,  in  fact,  that 
not  more  than  1  in  20  of  the  projects  review  .^d  added  ''a  great  deal 
to  the  field  of  knowledge  of  vocational  education." 

Now,  clearly  this  study  was  done  only  on  the  first  I  to  8  years  of 
work  of  the  Center  in  research  products.  It  does  not  cover  work 
that  has  been  done  in  the  last  2  years.  And  I  must  say  on  a  person- 
al note  that  as  one  who  reads  a  lot  of  this  literature,  that  I  have 
noted  some  cuuhiuerable  improvement,  frankly,  in  the  work,  re- 
sponsively  to  changing  Labor  Department  demands  as  a  good  ex- 
ample, of  whirh  some  of  the  kinds  of  work,  I  suspect,  the  panel  was 
looking  for  and  hoping  to  find  in  its  review  of  the  Center  s  work. 
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Regardless,  however  you  may  feel  about  what  the  panel  came  up 
with,  whether  you  agree  or  disagree— and  you  will  hear  undoubted- 
ly lots  of  pros  and  cons  in  the  panel's  report— I  think  its  debates, 
points  out,  and  raises  two  very  basic  questions  which  are  essential- 
ly here,  fir^,  what  type  of  research  will  do  the  most  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  equity  of  the  vocational  education?  Second,  what 
congressional  outlays  in  vocational  education  research  are  translat- 
ed into  real  improvements  in  the  effectiveness  and  equity  of  the 
Nation's  vocational  education  programs? 

Let  me  quickly  enumerate  a  number  of  the  strategies  which  the 
panel  identified,  discussed,  and  to  elaborate  a  bit  from  a  personal 
'  perspective. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prnel,  in  esseiice,^aid  tliat  wherev- 
er a  center  is,  no  matter  how  it  is  funded,  it  ought  to  shift  away 
from  the  kind  of  emphasis  it  has  had  in  research,  mainly  emphasis 
on  nuts  and  bolts  assistance  to  practitioners  running  programs,  to 
a  kind  of  work  which  deals  with  questions  for  which  there  is  no 
natural  funding  marKet.  The  panel,  in  essence,  in  its  informal  dis- 
cussions said,  ''Look,  there  are  lots,  of  places  that  local  scnools  and 
other  educational  institutions  can  get  help  in  solving  routine  pro- 
grams—without demeaning  the  importance  of  that  type  of  assist- 
ance/' In  fact,  while  admitting  tp  its  great  importance,  the  panel 
felt,  in  essence  that  that  type  of  work  should  not  be  the  national 
priority.  The  national  priority  should  be  dealing  with  questions 
which  States  and  local  localities  educational  institutions  cannot 
fund  very  well  on  their  own. 

Second,  the  panel  acted  much  more  as  a  broker  than  as  direct 
research  supplier.  Its  direct  concern  here  was  making  certain  that 
the  best  talent  be  attracted  to  this  field. 

Third,  the  panel  felt  that  the  Congress  should  take  a  very  close 
look  in  its  current  legislation  at  the  effect  of  achieving  focus  on  the 
Center  again,  no  matter  where  it  is.  All  were  convinced  that  it  is 
under  too  much  pressure  to  do  too  much  for  too  many  interests. 

Several  members  of  the  panel  noted  some  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  applied  vocational  education  research  are  simply  too  big 
apd  too  complex  to  address  in  thiF  kind  of  context.  The  panel  felt 
particularly  that  the  Center  needs  to  be  able  to  do  more  work  on  a 
multineed  basis  and  felt  legislative  changes  necessary, 

Now,  I  recognize— if  I  may  take  80  seconds  to  finish.  I  recognize 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  had  concerns  about  tHe  accountabil- 
ity of  multiyear  research,  large  yield  research  projects.  I  would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  there  are  some  practical  ways  in  which  the 
Congress  can  get  around  this  problem,  and,  in  fact,  make  sure  that 
.  multiyear  research  is  accountable  and,  in  fact,  can,  by  more  than 
its  getting  with  its  current  dollars.  One  approach  that  is  suggested, 
at  least  as  part  of  a  strategy  which  the  Congressmen  want  to  con- 
sider, has  been  used  many  year 6  with  great  results  since  the  mid- 
seventies.  The  NIE  has  provided  NCSL  approximately  100,000  a 
year.  No  legislature,  however,  may  receive  a  subcontract  from 
NCSL  unless  it  agreete  to  three  conditions.  One,  it  must  compete  for 
available  funds  with  legislatures  from  other  States;  second,  it  must 
match  any  Federal  funds  on  a  dollar-far-dollar  basis  either  with 
cask  or  in-kind  resources;  third,  jt  must  consent  to  have  its  work 
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reviewed  both  prior  and  after  co  apleiion  by  a  team  of  senior  legis- 
lators from  other  States. 

TWfl  approach  has  three  demonstrated  virtues.  First,  it  is  assured 
a  sufficient  expenditure  of  Federal  dollars.  Neither  State  Legisla- 
tures nor  any  other  organization  will  invest  research  on  trivial 
problems.  ^ 

Second,  it  is  encouraged  direct  participation  in  the  research  proc- 
ess by  the  client.  Right  now  We  perform  so  much  of  our  research, 
whether  in  vocational  education  or  any  other  field,  we  try  to  whole- 
sale information.  And  that  is  often  what  people  do  not  need.  They 
need  specific  information. 

And  the  last,  it  has  produced  concrete  results.  And  !  underscore 
this. 

TJie^projects  which  NCSL  has  supported  with  NIE  assistance, 
well  over  half  have  produced  recommendations  which  have  been 
enacted  mto  State  law  or  regulations  within  1  or  2  years  after  com- 
pletion of  the  projects,  a  success  story  which  I  am  afraid  compara- 
tively few  Federal  research  projects  can  claim. 

In  short,  I  would  simply  say  on  a  personal  note  that  I  think 
much  more  needs  to  be  done  to  bring  research  clo^  to  the  client 
and  to  make  sure  that  in  fact  whatever  a  nation-U  center  looks 
like,  wherever  it  is,  that  the  national  center  has  the  capability  to 
achieve  focus  on  what  it  is  doing  and  to  produce  work  which  is  di- 
rectly germane  to  the  client  population. 

Senator  Staftord.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wilken. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wilken  follows:] 
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The  Committee  on  Vocitiof^^al  Education  Rostsjrch  nearly  a  decade  ago 
concluded  that  federally  sjKJnsored  studies  of  vocational  education  issues  left, 
much  to  be  desired.  It  complained  that  too  much  work  was  trivial,  that  too  much 
work  was  methodologically  unsophisticated,  and  that  too  much  work  was 
cgrTducted  in  isolation  from  related  research  in  other  fields!^ 


Recognizing  the  importance  ^f  quality  research  in  vocational  education, 

the  Congress  sought  to  improve  work  in  the  field  in  1976  by  creating  the  N.itional 

Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education.    Section  171(a)(2)  of  the  Education 

Amendments  of  1976  assigns  the  Center  responsibility  for  six  broad  research/ 

development,  and  dissemination  functions,  including  to: 

* 

o  conduct  applied  research  and  development  on  problems  of  nationa 
significance  in  vocational  education; 

o  provide  leadership  development  through  an  advanced  study  center 
and  inservice  education  activities  for  State  and  local  leaders  in 
vocational  education;  *  ♦ 

o  disseminate  the  results  of  research  and  development  projects 
funded  by  tne  Center; 

0  develop  and  provide  information  to  facilitate  national  planning 
;jnd  policy  development  in  vocational  education; 

o  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  on  certain  contracts  made 
^  by/  states  and  the  federal  government; 

;  ,    o  work  with  states,  local  education  agencies,  and  other  public 

agi'ncies  in  developing  evaluation  programs  which  will  lead  to  jot 
training  programs  which  are  more  closely  related  to  available 
jobs. 

One  Report  Card  ' 

Early  in  1982,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Planning, 
Budget,     and     Evaluation     (ED/OPBE)     contracted     with  Technassociates, 
Incorporated, to  evaluate  the  National  Center's  per  formate  in  one  k^-v  area 
research  products  published  and  delivered  to  the  Office  of  Vocatioi   .  and  Adult 
Education  between  January  1978  and  January  I9b2.' 
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Importantly,  the  ED/OHbE  study  is  the  firpt  and  only  evaluation  of 
NCRVC*s  written  deliverables  to  be  supervised  by  an  agency  without  a  direct 
interest  in  the  outcome*  It  also  is  the  most  substantial  one-time  examination  of 
NCkVE's  work,  covering  most  of  the  first  contract  period  and  involving  nearly  100 
days  of  review  by  members  ot  the  evaluation  panel. 

The  nine  members  of  the  panel  were  selected  on  the  basis 
recommendations  from  within  ED/OPbE  and  from  several  major  organizations  with 
an  interest  in  vocational  education  including:  (1)  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administratorsj  (2)  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior* 
Colleges;  (3)  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers;  (4)  the  American  Vocational 
Association;  (5)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  (6)  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers;  and  (7)  the  National  Governors*  Association, 
Members  of  the  panel  were  drawn  intentionally  from  diverse  backg|^nds  and 
included;  *  \ 

o  Samuel  Barrett,  ftjrmer  State  Director  ol  Vocational  Education, 
California,  Department  of  Education,  Beaumont,  California; 

o  Stanley  Barnett,  Chairman,  Vocational  Education  Program,  Edsal 
Ford  High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan; 

o  Jaqueline  Danzberger,  then  Executive  Director,  Yout^hwork, 
Incorporated,  Washington,  D.C; 

o  Hugh  Gprdon,  Director  of  Per  s  mm  el,  Lockheed -Georgia 
Corporation,    Marietta,  Georgia;  ^  ' 

o  Alan  Gustman,  Professor  ot  Economics,  Dartmouth  University, 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire; 

o  Gareth  Hoachlander,  Prt^sident,  MPR  Associates,  Inc.,  Berkeley, 
California,    Formerly,  Director,  ^^oject  on  National  Vocational 
Education  Resourct?s,  National  li.dtitute  of  Education  Vocational 
Education  Research  Project; 

o  J.imes  A,  Kelly,  President,  Spring  Hill  Gonft^ronce  Gimter,  Wayzata, 
Minnesota.    Formerly,  Education  Program  Officer,  the  Ford 
Foundation; 
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0  George  Smith,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mesa,  Arizona,  and 
"Member,  U*S.  Department  of  Education  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
^*  Committee; 

0  Drvid  White,  Assistance  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
'  District  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 

In  professional  Jargon,  the  panel  conducted  a  "summative^intrinslc** 

^        evaluation  based  on  a  s^ratifiec*  random  sample  of  the  National  Center's 

publications  delivered  to  the  Offic«^^  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  under 

Contract  300*78-0032.    In  plain  English,  each  member  of  the  Ranel  reviewed 

approximately  23  of  the  t^acional  Center's  written  deliverables  and  offered 

professional  Judgments  on  their  collective  merit.    After  several  weeks  of  review 

time  and  two  meetings  in  Washington,  it  reached  tfTe  following  consensus: 

0  The  National  Center  has  done  a  good  job  of  producing  ^^^search^ 
development,  and  disseoination  materials  which  address  the 
every-day  |>  oblens  confronted  by  providers  of  vocational 
education.    In  the  words  of  the  panel's  report,  "Practicing 
vocational  educators  art  likelv  to  find  many  of  the  Center's^    *  " 
products  useful  in  dealing  with  routine  operational  problems." 

o  Nonet KelesBi  the  National  Center's  research  products  add  little 
or  nothing  to  our  understanding  of  what  it  takes  to  provide  high 
quality,  cost-effective  vocational  training.    In  particular,  the 
panel  felt  that  the  Center's  studies  "do  not  ask  sufficiently 
searching  questions  about  the  performance  of  the  present  o"' 
vocational  education  system  ...  do  not  concentrate  sufficiently 
on  identifying  the  organizational!  structural,  and  behavioral 
characteristics  of  effective  and  equitable  vocational  education 
^     programs  .  .  .  land]  conceive  the  problem  of  improving  vocational 
education  much  too  narrowly." 

0  The  editorial  quality  of  the  National  Center's  written 
deliverables  ranges  froa  good  to  excellent,  but  the  scholarly 
quality  of  its  .work  "generally  lags  far  behind  the  prevailing 
standards  of  excellence  in  the  nation's  best  research 
institutions."    In  the  words  of  one  panelist,  "(the  Center's] 
research  documents  pertaining  to  vocational  education  outcomes  . 
.  .  [are]  almost  devoid  of  behavioral  modelst  and  certainly  are 
based  on  modeling  am  anelytical  techniq^ies  that  are  well  behind 
the  best  that  econor         larch  has  to  offer.    As  a  result,  they 
are  very  far  away  fr.       *»ng  able  to  ask  how  and  why  the 
different  programs  of  v^nxch  vocational  training  is  comprised 
affect  outcomes  .  .  . 
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0  The  National  Center  has  done  a  good  Job  of  producing  nateriala 
which  disaettinate  inforaation  coning  fron  within  the  vocational 
education  coomunity,  but  it  has  done  little  to  push  back  the 
froi\(iers  of  knowledge.   Net  more  than  one- in- twenty  ^tocfucts 
revieW«4^y  the  panel  was  rated  as  adding  '*a  great  deal*'  of 
knowledge  to  the  field,  and  almost  half  were  rated  as  adding 
•    "very  little"  or  "nothing," 

loplication*  of  the  OPBE  Study  '  .  . 

Cleaiiy,  these  findings  deal  only  with  a  part  of  the  National  Center's 
work*  Moreover,  they  such  not  be  construed  as  passing  any  Judgment  on  the 
research  deliverables  which  have  been  produced  by  the  Center  in  the  last  two 
years  and  which,  with  few  exceptions,  were  not  available  for  review  by  the  OBPE 
panel*  Indeed,  some  of  the  Center's  most  recent  research  is  a  clear  cut  above 
most  of  the  work  that  was  available  for  the  panel's  examination  last  year.  The 
Center's  work  last  year  on  the  responsiveness  of  vocational  training  institutions 
to  changing  labor  market  demands  is  a  good,  example  of  this  progress. 
Nevertheless}  Che  OPBE  evaluation  raises  or  implies  two  important  questions 
fforthy  of  congressional  scrutiny  and  legislative  action: 

7 


0  First,  what  type  of  research  will  do  the  oMSt  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  eauity  of  vocational  education  at  the  secondary 
and  post-secondary  levels? 


0  Second,  what  can  Congress  do  to  increase  the  likelihood  its 
outlays  on  vocational  education  research  are  translated  into  real 
improvements  in  the  effectiveness  and  equity  of  the  nation's 
vocational  education  programs? 

Direction  of  Research*    Thus  far,  the  Center  has  placed  its  bets  mainly 

on  generating  documents  aimed  at  providing  "nuts  and  bolts"  assistance  to 

practitioners  on  routine  programmatic  problems.    But  should  this  type  of  work,  no 

matter  how  well  executed,  be  the  main  focus  of  a  National  Center? 

The  OPBE  panel  clearly  thought  that  the  Center  should  place  its  emphasis 
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elsewhere  —  primarily  on  itirnUfying  the  v.iri.ibles  which  dUler(»nti.ite  between 

•'effective*'  and  •'inefiectlve**  voc.itionnl  pro^rJiiii;,  .jnd  closely  related,  on 

developing  practical  Improvement  strategies  at  the  policy  level.    Cle«irly,  this  is 
« 

a  judgment 'Call,  but  it  is  not  unreiUiondble. 

It  is  doubtful  that  any  nacionaragency  is  apt  to  be  highly  effecj.ive  in 
providing  "wholesale"  solutions  \o  the  idiosyncratic  problems  of 'individual 
institutions  or  ;/gencies>  Moreover,  there  are  many  (Organizations  capable  of 
responding  to  scho&ls'  demands  for  assistance  on  routine  problems  in  operating 
vocational  programs.  There  is  r?o  '•natural'-'  market,  however,  for  applied 
research  which  looks  into  questions  which  go  beyond  the  imjnediate  needs  of 
particular  agencies  or  institutions.  The  cost  simply  is  d^*^jortion)iy  to  the 
likely  benefits. 

^Effectiveness  of  Research  Effort.  Members  of  the  OPBE\panel 
frequ'Jntly  asserted  that  Congress  could  do  much- to  improve  the  basic  opeiV^ing 
capacity  of  Che  NiHional  Center  no  matter  whjt  institution  is  awarded 
responsibility  for  its  operation, 

Several  members  urged  that  the  Congress  should  view  the  Center  mor^t  as  a 
research  "broker"  than  as  a  direct  research  supplier  a  strategy  which  make  it 
easier  for  the  Center  not  only  to  attract  top  flight  research  talent  from  many 
fields,  but  also  to  adapt  tt>  the  changing  requireujcnts  of  market  tor  vocational 
education  research. 

Further,  all  members  of  the  panel  concurred  that  steps  should  be  taken 
"to  broaden  and  diversify  the  interests"  considered  in  developing  the  National 
Center's  overall  agenda.  IVhile  recognizing  that  the  Center  has  included  many 
different  types  of  constituencies  in  its  total  program,  membermol  the  panel  felt 
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that  the  Center's  direction  was  guided  ttfo  much  byThtineeds  and  concerns  of  the 
vocational  education  fraternity,  and  not  enough  by  buf?iness,  labor,  jnd  general 
government  policymakers. 

Effecting  ;his  change,  however,  probably  will  require  soAio  fairly  basic 
revisions  in  legislation.  I  would  urge  in  particular  that  Congi%<iS  consider  the 
measurt'S  which  might  dci^for  research  in  vocational  education  what  many  hope  will 
rei;ult  from  the  private-public  partnership  provisions  of  the  new  Jobs  P.irtnership 
Training  Act.  ^For  example,  perhaps  the  Congress  ought  to  think  about  a  National 
^Centl?r  operated  not  just  by  a  research  institution  per  se,  but  a  new  creature  in 
which  business,  labor,  and  the  research  community  would  be  full  and  equal 
partners.  .  ^ 

In  addition  to  revising  the  governance  of  the  Center,  the  Congress  also 
should  take  a  c\ose  look  at  ways  of  enabllng»the  Center  to  develop  a  more  toe  used 
research  agenda.^  No  matter  how  the  OFBE  panelists  felt  about  the  quality  of 
the  Center's  work,  all  felt  that  it  is  under  too  much  pressure  to  do  too  much  for 
too  many  Interests.  Further, *the  panel  asserted  that  this  problem  is  aggravated 
I  considerably  by  provisions  in  current  policy  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  Center 
to  undertake  multi-year  projects.    As  several  members  of  the  panel  noted,  some 

0 

of  the  most  important  issues  In  applied  vocational  education  research  simply  are 
too  big  and  too  complex  to  address  in  the  comparatively  brief,  one-year  projects 
which  dominate  the  Center's  agenda  today. 

Clearly,  Congress  was  not  without  reason  in  placing  empliasis  on  projects 
which  lead  to  short-term  benefits.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  world  of  research 
knows  that  long-term  studies  sonietimes  ^ke  on  a  life  of  their  own  with  little  or 
no  concern  for  t|)e  needs  of  their  intended  beneficiaries.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  are  several  ways  of  assuring  that  this  does  not  happen. 
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One  approach  which  deserves  special  scrutiny  by  the  Congress  has  been 
used  for  several  years  with  great  iK!icc2ss  in  a  contract  between  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  the  National  Conference  j^f  State  Legislatures.  Since 
Che  mid-197D*s,  HiE  has  provided  NCSL  approximately  $I00»000^  annually  to 
support  research  on  school  finance  policy  issues  by  state  legislatures*  No 
legislaturet  however^  may  .receive  a  sub*concract  from  NCSL  unless  it  agrees  to 
y  three  conditions*  First,  it  must  compete  for  available  funds  with  legislatures 
from^other  states.  Second^  ic  must  match  any  federal  funds  on  a  doUar-for- 
dollar  basis  either  with  cash  or  in-kind  contributions.  Se^i/nd^  it  muse  consent 
Co  have  its  work  reviewed  prior  Co  completion  by  a  team  of  senior  legislators  from 
^     other  states.  v  * 

This  approach  has  had  several,  demonstrated  virtues.  It  has  assured 
efficient  expenditure  of  federal  dol^lars:  neither  state  legislatures  nor  any 
other  organization  will  invest  research  on  trivial  problems.  It  has  encouraged 
the  direct  participation  in  the  research  process  by  the  client.  It  has  brought 
policy  research  directly  into  the  policy  arena.  And  most  important,  it  %ha8 
produced  concrete  results.  Of  the  projects  which  NCSL  has  supporiedi  well  over 
half  have  produced  recommendations  which  have  been  enacted  into  state  law  or 
regulation  within  a  year  or  two  after  theif  completion  — •  a, real  success  story  by 
any  standard. 

«• 

^  Sumaary 

Clearly,  the  Congress  is  apt  to  hear  a  lot  about  me  OPBE  evaluation.  Yet 
.  *  regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  its  conclusions,  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
ask        has  the  National  Center  lived  up  to  our  expectations,  and  equally 
important,  how  can  it  be  improv§»d?    Regardless  of  how  they    It  about  the  quality 
of  the  Center's  wj)rk,  members  of  the  OPBE  review  panel  concurred  unanimously 
^that  there  ^ould  be  a  well- funded  federally-supported  National  Center  for 
research,  development,'  and   dissemination    In   vocational  education,  "The 
question,"  said  one,  ''is  how  do  we  build  on  what's  there?" 
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« 

Senator  Stafford*  Dr  Worthington,  let  me  address  a  question  to 
you,  and  that  is  this:  during  the  pei'iod  in  which  the  contract  pro- 
posals of  the  University  of  Tennessee  and  Ohio«  State  University 
were  being  reviewed,  this  subcommittee's  staff  and  others  in  the 
riongress  were  contacted  by  outside  individuals  who  were  pleading 
that  the  contract  process  was  conducted  fairly* 

I  have  before  me — I  guess  it's  been  referred  to  as  a  copy  of  the 
summary  sheets  completed  by  the  selection  panel  Tennessee  was 
selected  as  superior  by  scores  of  95  to  51,  82  to  69,  84  to  71,  96  to 
95,  and'81  to  70, 

Ohio  State  had  two  winning  readings  of  91  to  69  and  90  to  76, 

In  light  of  that  fact  and  the  additional  fact  that  Tennessee  had  a 
more  inexpensive  proposal,  could  a  process  where  the  panel  wai}  ig- 
nored  be  called,  in  your  opinion,  fair? 

Dr,  WoRTHiNGTON,  Well,  I  tried  quickry,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  discrepanciA  in  the  panel's  evaluation.  And  I 
should  point  out  that  the  total  number  of  points  given  by  the 
panel,  the  University  of  Tennessee's  was  82,9  and  Ohio  University's 
was^6,6,  a  difference  of  only  6,3  points  total,  \ 

And  you  will  And  if  you  have  an  opportunity  to  read  my  SS-pagl^ 
memo,  analyses  each  one  of  the  scoring  differences, 

I  should  point  out  that  we  are  not  bound  to  follow  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  technical  panel.  It  is  purely 'Advisory  in  nature.  The 
GAO  study  found  that  we  followed  all  the  applicable  rules  and  reg- 
,  ulations  and  conducted  the  procurement  legally  and  in  the  best  in- 
terests.of  the  government, 

I  should  also  point  out  in  re|[at*d  to  the  cost  of  the  procurement, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  witnesses— that  the  RFP  was  modi:i 
fled  by  the  contract  ofHIber.  The  only  modification  done  at  the  end 
was  to  establish  the  total  amount  of  funds  available,  which  were  in 
the  original  RFP,  But  the  best  and  final  offer  by  the  University  of 
Tennessee  was  $3,1  million,  to  round  it  off,  and  for  Ohio  State  it 
was  $4,3  million. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Ohio  State  University's  prrposal  in- 
cluded a  38-percent  overhead,  The^University  of  Tennessee  waived 
'their  overhead  of  45  percent.  They  did*  not  tell  us  what  they  were 
doing  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and.  fifth  yeat'  of  the  contract. 

If  their  overhead  of  45  percent  had  been  Included;  it  would  have 
raised  their  cost  by  $l,15|million/  which  would  have  put  them 
higher,  \  ^ 

The  RFP  clearly  sa^s  that  there  Would  be  no  consideration  given 
;  to  that  kind  of  activity,  like^holding  back  a  usual  overhead  rate. 
That  was  clearly  pointed,  out  in^he  RFP, 
^  [Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 

'RK8KON8R  or  0«C.  WORTHINGTON 

The  University  of  Tennessee  did  waive  a  45  percent  indirect  %Pbt  rate;  rather,  the 
indirect  coet  amount  of  $964,1 18.S2  was  included  in  bur  total  offer  of  13,108,603.61. 
Attached  Ib  the  "Summarv  Budget:  Sheet''  and  the  Projected  Budget,  Yean  2-5'' 
which  were  submitted  by  The  University  of  Tennessee  to  the  United  States  Depart* 
ment  of  Education.  ^ 

The  RFP  indicated  that  after  Year  1  a  special  overhead  ra#^Would  be  negotiated. 
As  can  been  seen  fror^ ''Projected  Budget  Year  2-5,*'  (which  is  based  on  the  45  per- 
cent rate)  th^  projected  budgets  totaled  $20,242,399.  As  per  RFP  requirements  a  new 
rate  would  have  been  negotiated  which  would  have  lowered  coet  in  Years  2-5. 
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PROJECTED  BUDGET,  YEARS  ?  -  5 

Year  1  $  3.106.603.61 

Year  1  budget  reduction  for  '  ' 

transition  costs  $  250.000.00 

Year  2  ^  .  • 

10';  cost  of  living  increase.  $335,660.39  $  3.6  9  2,264.00 

Year  3  *  -  " 

lO::,  cost  of  living  increase   $359, 225. OQ  $.4,O51,496.J0O 

Year  4  *  , 

lO::;  cost  of  living  increase.  i4G6. 149.00  $  4.467.639.00 

Year  5 

O 

10:i  cost  of  living  increase,  $446,764,00  $  4,914,403.00 

ESTIMATED,  Years  1  -  5  $20,242.399,00 

\»  .  -  ■■  ■ .. 
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Senator  Stafford,  Dr.  Peterson,  having  gone  through  the  selec- 
tion process  in  this  case,  would  you  recommend  that  the  University 
of  Tennessee  apply  again  in  the  future? 

Dr.  Peterson.  Under  the  present  circumstances  I  could  not  rec- 
ommend to  any  university  in  this  Nation,  that  th^y  bid  on  this  pro- 
gram* If  the  circumstances  are  changed,  if  it  if,  conducted  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  we  will  most  certainl>  bid  again* 

Senator  Stafford.  Thank  you. 

Dr.  Taylor,  in  an  article  printed  by  the  Citizens  Journal  newspa- 
pers, ^ou  were  quoted  as  saying  you  did  not  solicit  the  letters  sent 
by  the,  members  of  Congress  Secretary  Bell,  which  supported  Ohio 
State's  selection? 

Yet,  senior  members  of  your  staff  did  telephone  some  of  the  Sen- 
ators' constituents  in  Vermont  and  expressed  concern  about  how 
the  contract  competition  was  doing,  and  apparently  your  staff  im-  * 
plicitly  recommended  that  they  contact  Washington.  My  staff 
indeed  received  a  communication  in  this  regard.  In  light  of  this  in- 
formation, do  you  still  stand  by  the  statement  that  you  did  nothing 
to  iniiuence  the  decision? 

Dr.  Taylor.  Yes,  I  think  that  I  will. 

And  if  I  may  take  time  to  try  to  establish  that  in  context. 

I  think  the  primary  concern  surrounding  this  competition  hinges 
on  the  essence  of  peer  review,  and  the  essence  of  science,  its  publi- 
cation, and  the  ability  to  replicate  results.  Another  principle  in  the 
application  of  science  is  peer  review,  review  by  experts  who  them- 
selves are  engaged  in  research. 

Last  June  some  ^5  Washington-based  educational  associations 
wrote  the  Secretary,  evidencing  concern  about  the  lack  of  proper 
peer  review  procedures  in  procurements  in  the  Department.  The 
stage  was  therefore  set  so  that  when  the  review  of  the  National 
Center  procurement  was  to  be  completed  by  a  panel  comprised  en- 
tirely of  Federal  employees  in  the  Department,  a  number  of  profes- 
viional  associations  that  had  signed  that  earlier  letter  became  active 
and  approached  the  Department  to  stiess  the  importance  of  an  out- 
side peer  review.  We  have  a  number  of  our  staff  that  belong  to  pro- 
fessional associations. 

Senator  Stafford.  Thana  you. 

Mr.  Wilken,  the  Technassociates  evaluation  of  the  National  Cen- 
ter's products  ha*)  come  under  some  serious  criticism. 
How  do  you  respond  to  these  charges? 

Mr.  Wilken.  Well,  not«having  the  benf  ni  of  being  the  benefici- 
ary of  any  direct  knowledge  of  what  the  complaints  have  been, 
'since  I  functioned  only  as  a  consultant  for  that  organization,  it's  a 
bit  difficult  for  me  to  respond. 

Td  simply  say  that  the  work  was  conducted  openly. 

The  Cffice  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  was  invited  to  ob- 
serve the  process,  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunity  for  input  through 
the  entire  process.  The  panel  selected  were  both  researchers  and 
users  of  vocational  education,  whose  credentials  are  of  the  highest 
order. 

I  understand  from  some  secondhand  information  there  have  been 
some  questions  raised  about  the  methodo)og>'  used  in  the  process, 
and  was  that  correct,  and  would  that  invalidate  the  results? 
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I  will  Bimply  say  that  the  technique  used,  in  trade  talk,  was  a 
classical  sumptative  evaluation  which  ralied  on  professional  judg- 
ment. There  was  no  attempt  to  make  individual  products,  to 
produce  tdly  sheets,  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  not  wha^  the  eval- 
uation was  lul  about,  w  t.  , 
I  think  the  evaluation  will  have  to  stand  on  its  ment^.  I  thirk 


staff  about  how  they  did  it 

We  had  some  dejfinite  ideas  how  we  were  going  to  proceed  and 
the  panel  informed  us  that  they  had  some  ideas,  too. 
Senator  Statpord.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilken. 
SM^tor  Pell,  do  you  have  any  questions  of  this  panel? 
Senator  Pell.  No  questions. 

Senator  Staffobo.  Senator  Metzenbaum,  I  suspect  that  possibly 
you  do.  ^ 

Senator  Mktzknbaum .  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Dr.  Worthington,  regarding  the  Technassociates  review  of  the 
National  Center,  do  you  have  an  opinion  concerning  the  quality  of 
the  study  deskn?  / 

And  if  you  dfo  have  pich  an  opinion,  will  you  state  it  for  us? 

Dr.  Worthington.  Senator,  I  asked  the  Secretary's  advisory 
couisel,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  by  law,  and  consisting 
of  nine  nationally  recognized  vocational  educational  leaders  to 
review  the  Technassociates  report.  They  did  that. 

Now»  they  told  us:  First,  the  report  lacks  substantial  evidence  to 
support  its  claims.  No  summary  of  the  panel  ratings  is  provided. 
No  analysis  of  thenumber  of  products  manifesting  an  assented 
weakness  is  given^There  is  little  way  for  a  reader  to  determine  the 
empirical  basis  for  most  of  the  findings. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  the  panel  reviewed  only  76  products 
out  of  630  documents,  and  that  the  Technassociates  ^el  made 
generalizations  on  such  things  as  the  relationship  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Education  to  the  Center,  and  the  management  of  the 
Center.  The  panel  also  made  many  generalizitions  that  had  really 
nothing  to  do  wiUi  the  products  they  revised. 

Senator  Mttzsnbaum.  Dr.  Peterson,  on  page  3  of  your  testimony 
you  state  that  ''from  January  1,  1981,  to  Ai^t  31,  1983,  we  con- 
ducted vocation<i}  educational  research  and  development  efforts 
which  were  funded  at  approximately  $2  million.'' 

Was  that  funding  received  through  competitive  contracts  and 
grants? 

Dr.  Peterson.  I  can  provide  you  with  a  list  of  all  of  those.  Sena- 
tor Metzenbaum  because  in  responding  to  written  questions  sent  to 
us  from  the  Denartment  of  Education  in  procurement,  we  submit- 
ted that  list  to  tnem. 

Yes,  maiiy  of  them  were  competitive  procurements  from  a  varie- 
ty of  sponsors,  ranging  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
the  private  sector. 

Senator  Mbtzbnbaum.  And*  are  you  aware  of  the  evaluation  con- 
ducted in  1981  of  the  University  of  Tennessee's  vocational  technical 
education  program? 

Dr.  Peterson.  Oh,  yes. 
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'  We  conducted  internal  self-evaluations.  Those  are  initiated  by 
the  University  itself.  Every  program  that  the  university  has  is  re- 
viewed on  a  regular  cycle.  We  initiate  those. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Could  you  comment  to  the  committee  on 
the  conclusions  and  •  recommendations  of  the  one  that  was  per- 
formed in  1981? 

.  Dr.  Peterson.  Sir,  I  would  have  to  have  that  document  in  front 
of  me,  rU  tell  you  why.  I  see  many  of  these.  It's  been  too  long  since 
I  have  seen  that  particular  document.  I  will  have  to  look  at  it  and 
see  what  it  says. 

I  do  recall  that  in  that  particular  document  though  the  Depart- 
ment was  commended  highly  for  moving  into  the  computer-assisted 
instruction  and  computer  literacy  training  area,  li  was  known 
throughout  the  university  that  the  iDepartment  had  moved  rapidly 
in  that  area. 

Now,  other  comments  related  to  personnel,  how  it  was  managed, 
and  so  on,  I  am  not  

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Do  you  remember  the  evaluation  report, 
titled  ''Vocational-Technical  Education  Program  Review  and  Eval- 
uation/' dated  December  18,  1981,  and  transmitted  to  the  Universi- 
ty of  Tennessee  by  the  Chair  of  the  Evaluation  Committee?  I 
'  Dr.  Peterson.  I  cannot  recall  the  details  of  that,  sir. 

Tm  sorry,  I  can't. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  obtain  it  for 
us  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  record? 
Dr.  Peterson.  Certainly. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Dr.  Worthington,  was  this  report  made  a 
part  of  our  record,  the  report  entitled  "Memorandum  to  T.  H.  Bell, 
Secretary,  from  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation"? 

Dr.  Worthington.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  request  Senator  Stafford  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  record.  If  that  is  the  35-page  memo,  I  believe 
Uidt's  the  one. 

Now,  also  you  may  have  a  memorandum  concerning  the  Tech- 
nassociates  report  which  summarizes  the  evaluation  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  and  the  evaluation  of  several  independent  re- 
searchers, including  Dr.  Gordon  Swanson  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  and  the  head  of  research  for  one  our  major  educa- 
tional publishers. 

If  that  is  what  you  have— I  would  like  to  enter  it  into  the  record. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record;] 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO  T.  H.  Bell 

Secretary 


^ROM       Assistant  Secretary 

for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

V 

SlfeihtT    A  Su23ary  Analysis  of  the  Technassociates  Report  which  is  entitled 
,  "An  Evaluation  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education,  the  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio:    A  Report  of  an 
Expert  Panel  on  Written  Products  Delivered  between  January  1978  and 
January  1982" 


This  3ur":ary  analysis  is  prepared  in  three  parts.  The  first  part 
contains  OVAB's  suraaary  analysis,  the  second  part  contains  sections 
of  the  analysis  conducted  by  the  Advisory  Council  for  the  Nationarl 
Center  for  Research  In  Vocational  Education,  and  the  third  part 
contains  sections  of  the  comments  of  several  independent  researchers 
in  vocational  education  who  were  requested  to  analyze  the  report. 
The  attachments  include:  (1)  the  report  of  the  National  Center's 
^Advisory  Council,  (2)  the  resolution  of  the  National  Center's 
Advisory  Council  concerning  the  Technassociates  report,  and  (3)  the 
letters  from  the  independent  reviewers. 


QVA£  SurT.ary  Afia lysis 

An  analysis  of  the  report  has  uncovered  toany  serious  faults  in  the 
evaluation  process.  First,  the  report  lacks  substantial  evidence  to 
support  its  clains.  No  sumrcary  of  the  panelists*  ratings  is 
provided.  No  analysis  of  the  nursber  of  products  manifesting  an 
inserted  weakness  is  given.  There  is  little  w:^y  for  a  reader  to 
determine  the  empirical  basis  for  most  of  the  findings  of  the  report. 

Tne  report  reflects  a  very  limited  understanding  of  the  purposes  oj* 
t.^e  National  Center  or  the  legislative  rr^nJates  and  the  contractu^Sl 
reqjirer.arjts  under  which  the  Center  rpc  rates.  As  one  exa^iines  each 
negative  finding  presented  in  the  ijport,  it  bocores  apparent  that 
*he  degree  of  consensus  brcong  panel  is ts  varies.  '/.^ny  findings 
:ipparently  :o  not  reflect  coiise::su5.  In  the  few  instances  whej'e  the 
report  does  discuss  i^e  total  p-nnol's  cpinloTis,  the  findings 
generally  are  positive.    The  pi'^el  i:vHnl-'Oj^ ly  ^-c-ncludes  that; 

1.  "NC=VE  ras  cc'plieii  with  F- i':»"'^l  c*. ntracfj^l  rt-quirerer.ts  ... 
its  written  work  hi5  \':up;orted  ^11  the  fonct  ions  r^ndated  by 
Congress  and  the  Departrr.?nt  of  Fiucition."    (r^G©  25) 

2.  "Many  of  NCRVE's  written  >::•.'-•  jbles  offer  Ji'-.-ful  arsistance  to 
vocatic-.al  education  practitioners."    (p-ge  ?s)  * 

3.  "The  .\*?itlonal  Center's  -'ork  ;"ints  the  way  to  solving  *.he 
problems  which  It  ad^recos.'*    (page  28) 
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**The  great  rcaJorUx  ^'^^  percent)  of  NCRVE'a  written  deliverables 
have  been  aided  prinarily  at  prof^^ionals  in  the  field  of 
vocational  education  •••  in  contrast,  20-30  percent  of  the  NCRVE 
products  review  have  been  aimed  at  Congressi  State  legislation, 
governors,  and  sayors**  (page  2)« 

3«    **Kost    panelists    felt    that    MCRVC    had    produced    sboe  good 
research***    (page  30) 

6«    **NCRVE*s  products  have   been  well-written,   to*-the*-point»  and 
readily  usable  by  its  primary  audience***    (page  31) 

7.    In  routine  adalnistrative  matters,  the  NCRVE  contract  has  been 
well  canaged***    (page  32) 


The  panel  reviewed  (j^  producta  out  of  ^63^  substantive  and 
administrative  oontract  deliverables  for  tKe  five  year  Center 
contract*  Since  the  review  was  conducted  during  the  fifth  year  of 
the  Center  contract,  no  products  were  reviewed  fro«  the  fifth  year 
and  very  few  products  from  the  fourth  year  were  reviewed* 

The  panel  did  not  examine  any  of  the  training  or  service  activities, 
•did  not  collect  any  information  from  actual  users  of  the  National 
Center's  work,  and  did  not  interact  with  any  of  the  National  Center 
staff  in  order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the 
contracted  work.  Even  though  the  information  sources  were  limited, 
the  panel  presented  findings,  cpnclus^onst  and  recommendations  that 
go  far  beyond  what  a  review  of  products  would  support* 

The  report*  called  this  evaluation  **The  first  systematic  review  of 
NCRVE's  vrit.te'k  products  which  spans  virtually  the  entire  length  of 
the  present  contract**  and  **The  most  intensive  one-time  examination 
of  any  aspect  of  NCRVE*s  work  to  date  *****  (page  i)*  Actually,  this 
review  was  not  the  first  nor  the  most  systematic*  NCRVE*s  products 
have  been  reviewed  by.  external  experts  who  have  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  substance  of  the  individuill  products  (900  days)  as 
contrast  to  the  panel's  100  days  of  time*  « 


A  Sor-'iry  of  NCRVE's  Advisory  Council's  Coaiaents  on  the  Technasso- 
clates,  Inc*  Report 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  ohaircan  of  the  Advisory  Council*  He 
^urjvarized  the  Council's  reviews.  Selected  parts  of  his  summary  are 
quoted  below* 

First,  the  title  of  the  Report,  "Evaluation  of  the 
N'atlcr.al  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,** 
^Git^er  refl<:cts  the  stated  purpose  of  the  report  nor  the 
ftatei  objectives  by  Technassoclates.  Further,  even  a 
»  very  thorough  review  of  a  limited  number  of  pro()ucts  could 
in  r.o  way  be  considered  an  evaluation  of  the  National 
Center  as  implied  by  the  title  of  the  report*  After  a 
careful  review  of  the  report,  it  is  difficult  for  me  and 
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Other  Miibtrs  of  the  Council  to  understand  why  this  study 
wae  initiatedi  and  given  the  United  scope  of  the  otudy, 
why  so  «uch  attention  vas  given  to  It  by  the  OepartMnt. 

Council  seabefa  question  the  aethodology  and  the  adequacy 
of  the^  data  uaed  to  support  the  findings  and  oondluslon 
reported  In  Section  Ifl.  Many  of  the  flndlngs/oonoljalons 
are  very  favorable,  but  neither  the  conclus'lona  that 
support  the  Katlonal  Center  nor  those  that  find  fault  are" 
based  on  accepted  standarda  of  evaluation  research.  Oni 
ffleaber  of  the  Council  expressed  a  coMon  vlew  when  he  said 
the  report  "la  by  no  seana  e  real  evaluation  of  the  entire 
Center'a  actlvltlea^"  Another  M«ber  said  he  hid 
"considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  report," 
basedr  "on  questions  It  proposed  to  answer  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Mthodology  to  answer  those  questions. 
He  concluded  that  the  report  "had  to  be  the  opinions  of  the 
panel  oeabera." 

Methodological  deflclenclea  are  particularly  glaring  in 
the  use  of  a  ikull  selective  saaple  of  the  Natlooal 
Center' a  written  producta  to  arrive  at  Judgnenta  about  Ita 
entire  acope  of  work«  There  tfaa  no  site  vlalt»  no 
consultation  or  data  collection  fro«  target  audlencea,  and 
questionable  evidence  to  support  the  panelU  concluslona. 
The  extreaely  caaual  aanner  In  which  totally  opposite 
views  of  different  panel  seabera  were  i<«ported  la  not  only 
difficult  to  understand  but  suggests  that  less  than 
rigorous  procedures  were  used  to  arrive  at  the  results. 

hav^e  soM  difficulty  even  understanding  how  the  panel 
arrived  at  ita  reco«Mndatlona«  They  do  not  flow  in  a 
16glcal  way  fro«  the  findings.  The  findings  deal  with  auch 
question^  aa  oo«plianee,  quality,  and  the  iaproveaent  of 
vocational  education.  The  recoanendationa  deal  alaoat 
exclusively  with  internal  policy  issues  which  sight  or 
=ight  not  correct  the  deficiencies  noted  in  the  findings* 
There  appeara  to  be  little  connection  between  the 
reco:i:endation9  and  the  panel's  evaluation  efforta. 

.This  report  does  reinforce  a  finding  of  the  Council  (l!at 
there  is  need  for  nore  long-tera  research  and  the  need  to 
te  aMe  to  collect  data  in  conducting  research.  In  its 
t'lck-handed  «'ay,  it  has  found  lieitstions  in  the  National 
:er.tar»s  products,  even  while  it  fails  to  understand  the 
:or.5^ralntQ  on  the  National  Center  which  contributes 
fut'^tsntially  to  those  faults.  In  its  erratio  way, 
swirling  froa  praise  to  criticisa  and  back  a^:aip,  the 
report  does  Identify  one  of  the  National  Center'a  aost 
•ericus  problems*  This  Is  its  need  for  financial  support 
:o  carry  out  the  -andate  of  Congress. 
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Our  review  of  the  report  reve*il3  a  U'z'k  of  consistancy 
arong«  obj-ctiveu,  finding.i  an:J  the*  recos.'::endat Lena.  In 
Tact,  this  kind  of  Inconsisd'ency  would  not  be  pcrzittiJ  In 
a  Masters  Thesis  at  this  Uhiverslty.  Neither  th«  flniings 
nor  the  rcoon-^en'Jatlons  sees  to  recognize  that  there  are 
severe  lloltatlons  placed  on  the  National  Center  under  the 
ter.-:^  of  its  con^-raot.  Sor»»  of  thes»?,  such  as  the 
requirement  to  proJ'j:?  short  tfjra  results  froa  research, 
were  loposed  by  Congress.  Others  arc  the  result  of 
Dcpirtoental  constraints  6n  collection  of  data.  The 
report  does  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  RFP  ani  the 
contract  are  highly  specific  and  extresely  restrictive. 
For  example,  the  RFP  82-028  states  "these  (iniepenjent) 
studies  ahall  be  of  national,  regional  or  nultlstate 
significance  and  will  be  planned,  designed,  inltiatej  and 
completed  within  a  12  Bonth  contract  period*  Not  only  does 
the  Technassooiates  report  appear  to  be  totally  unaware  of 
the  conditions  under  which  the  National  Center  operates, 
but  Bost  of  its  criticisBS  are  directec^  at  the 
consequences  of  those  sane  limitations.  Then,  instead  of 
reeofflnendlng  that  soae  of  th«  excessive  restrictions  be 
reaoved— as  reeotusended  by  the  national  external  panel 
that  conducted  the  Hld>contract  evaluatlon--thls  panel  has 
proposed  changes^whlch  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the  Law 
and  the  intent  of  Congress*  t'or  exaicple,  t)te 
recopvBendation  to  transform  NCRV5  from  an  Institution 
which  does  a  high  percentage  of  it9  work  with  resident 
staff  into  an  institution  which  contracts  its  work  through 
a  coapetltlve  and  open  procurement  process,  is  definitely 
in  conflict  with  the  taw  which  clearly  reflects  the  intent 
of  institutional  support  and  the  RFP  which  clearly 
specifies  a  high  percentage  of  the  work  scope  for  the 
contract,  the  u^ajority  of  which  would  not  yie^^  itself  to 
subcontractir\/|.  At  the  February,  I983  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Ceuncll,  it  was  reported  that  the  National  Center 
did  subcontract  out  over  $700,000  worth  of  its  work  during 
1978-1992.  It*s  obvious  to  the  Advisory  Council  that  the 
National  Center  is  acting  in  a  responsible  manner  in 
seeking  external  assistance  as  appropriate  and  when  it 
deems  necessary,  to  supple.'sent  its  internal  capacity* 
Further,  the  recocaendation  regarding  "Improve  the  quality 
of  NCRVE^s  staff  ..*,"  Is  without  merit  based  both  on  the 
lack  of  evidence  to  support  such  a  recoro'sendation  In  the 
panel  report  and  the  Advisory  Council's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  fflultldlseipUnary  professional  staff  employed  by 
the  National  Center*  As  one  Advisory  Council  meaber 
stated)  "the  recomoendation  to  improve  the  Center's  staff 
cannot  be  supported  when  the  panel  had  no  more  evidence  of 
the  quality  of  the  Center's  staff  than  the  reading  of  the 
few  deliverables*  I  feel  that  all  of  the  council  would 
agree  along  with  the  Center  that  since  such  an  excellent 
staff  and  facilities  had  been  developed  over  the  years,  it 
should  not  change  to  outside  contracting  to  achieve  its 
desired  results*" 
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I  think  this  rep-rt  ^\zo  serve.:  to  re.-^inJ  js  :-.at 
vcoaiicnal  edu?^*;ion  la  still  a  •«whlppi'>5  p-st"  :*or  5:-e 
ejjcaiors  vho  J:av«  a  different  set  of  valu-!5  th--  we  iD. 
In  this  eonn*ctlon»  one  of  tKe  Council  me-b^rs  la:'<ej  to  a 
aeiber  of  the  Technassoclates  review  panel  who  i-^jlciiei 
'  that  sor^e  of  the  panel  had  **preconcelve[1  ne^ativ^  Id^as" 
about  the  National  Center  and  vocatlo.ial  educatic-.. 

The  report  recomaends,  and  rceribers  of  the  Advisory  Cour.:ll 
agree,  to  "Continue  strong  Federal  support  for  a  natlc^al 
ccfTter 'f or  research  In  vocational  education," 

'\ 

Selected  Corxents  of  Two  Independent  Reviewers 

■ '  In  the  report  the  contractor  stressed  the  use  of  a  p^nel  of 
evaluators  In  laplementlng  the  conduct  of  the  evaluation. 
No  indication  Is  given,  however,  of  whether  the  flndl-.gs 
and  recoflunendatlons  represent  ^  aajority  view,  a 
consensus,  or  whether  any  attention  was  given  to  these 
Batters*  There  Is  no  Indication  that  the  panel  "signed 
off"  on  the^report  or  were  given  an  opportunity  for 
minority  views  or  extended  rettarks. 

,  There  was,  however,  dlsagreenent  on  Inportant  areas  of  the 
findings.  The  dlsagreeeent  was  between  the  panelists  with 
"non-research-  backgrounds  (TOI  of  the  panelists)  and 
those  winU  research  backgrounds  (30I  of  the  panelists), 
page  29#  Here  I  can  only  commer.d  the  contractor  for  being 
so  straightforward  In  revealing  the  violation  of  the 
criterion  (number  H)  for  selecting*  panelists.  It  Is 
Incongruous,  I  should  add,  for  the  majority  of  thQ  panel 
chosen  to  evaluate  research  products  to  be  those  with  non- 
research  backgrounds t 

It  Is  tqualiy  .Incongruous,  or  more  so,  that  the  contractor 
Included  an  evaluation  data  Instrument  with  the  report  but 
gave  no  sumnarles  of  data  collebted  or  assembled.  Careful 
8cho,larshlp  demands  that  the  Inquirer  allow  the  data, 
where  possible,  to  speak  for  Itself.  Instead »  this  report 
appears  to  rely  excessively  on  lmpresslonlj|tlc  anecdotes. 
For  this,  the  contractor  deserves  no  commendation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  report,  the  contractor  clalns  that 
this  Irf  ••the  first  evaluation  of  NCRVE's  written*  deliv- 
erables ta  be  supervised  by  an  agency  without  a  direct 
Interest  In  the  outcome.**  It  should  be  added  that  It  may 
alao  be  the  first  In  which  the  contractor  had  no  Interest, 
direct  or  indirect.  In  the  tencwa  of  Inquiry. 

The  contractor  makes* no  mention  of  the  Inadequacy  of 
looking  solely  at  documented  deliverables.  This  Is  dis- 
missed by  saying  that  the  budget  did  net  permit  a  "more 
extensive  view  of  the  Center,  and  It  carried  the  Implicit, 
but  unti^sted,  assumption  that 'it  Is  possible  to  make 
recr^ndatlons  about  the  whole  by  looking  only  at  a  few  of 
th';  parts. 
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Th«  Aost  Slirlng  deftot  In  atthodology  Involve  th« 
co«proais«s  fouM  ftoo«ptabl«  to  th«  oontraotor*  Th«  first 
Involvtd  th«  saapllnc  proc«dur«t  of  th«  d«llv«r«bl«« 
wh«r*ln  th«  oontraotor  #xaalntd  a  v«ry  anall  proportion  of 
th«  total  niMb«r  produotd  during  th«  oontraot  ptrlod  and 
than  dran  conclualona,  for  axaapla,  about  tar«at  audlanoaa 
whloh  My  not  hava  btan  Inoludad  la  tha  aaaplad  ItaM  and, 
woraa,  not  conaldarad  In  a  aiapla  stratification*  Tat 
anothar  co»pro«laa  vaa  In  allowlnf  panallata  to  ohooaa 
dallvarablan  on  tha  baala  of  thalr  aalf-lntaraat  In 
apaoifle  tltlaa  for  axaalnatlon  and  ravlaw.  Tha 
cooproalafa  ara  explalnad  by  a  ahortaga  of  tlsa  and  aoHay, 
a  vary  unaatlafaotopy  way  of  daallnf  with  arrora  of 
aatlsata  or  tha  obvious  blasaa  of  Inquiry. 

In  thla  aaotlon  (flndlnga)  X  ragard  It  aa  of  llttla 
oonatquanca  whathar  I  agraa  or  dlaagraa  with  tha  sarlt  of 
tha  flndlnga.  Tha  Inportant  oonsldaratlon  la  whathar  tha 
flndlnga  ara  a  logical  oonaaquanca  ot  tha  avaluatlon 
procaaa.  I  hava  alraady  aada  obsarvatlona  about  tha 
flndlnga  Involving  targat  audlancaa.  Tha  quaatlon  of 
coapllanoa,  a  dlchotOMUS  oholoa*  hardly  naada 
alaboratlon*  Tha  two  flndlnga  which  daaarva  ao«a  ooaaent 
ara  *>aanaga9fnt"  and  tha  "contributions  to  knowladga." 

It  raqulraa  an  anoraoua  laap  of  faith  <>r  prasuaptlon  to 
draw  any  oonolualons  about  ths  aanagaaant  of  thla  otntar 
by  looking  at  a  smII  aaapla  of  tha  documented 
dallvarablaa.  Z  regard  tha  findings  about  zancgeaent, 
therefore,  as  Inappropriate*  I've  already  coeaented  on 
the  queatlon  of  "oontrlbutlona  to  knowledge"  In  saying 
that  there  waa  conalderabU  contrcveray  saong  tha 
paneXlaia  and  obaervlng  that  It  waa  a  alncrUy  view  of 
panellata  that  aeea  to  prevail  in  the  reported  flndlnga. 
Thla  leavea  only  two  reaalnlng--the  finding  on  ^utility" 
and  the  one  on  th«?  nature  of  "prograa  lapro\c»ent."  I 
auapect  that  both  of  these  flndlnga  oould  have  been 
offered  without  doing  the  evaluation. 

Here  tgaln,  I  don't  think  It  appropriate  for  ae  to  coaxent 
on  whether  I  ag^ee  or  disagree  with  the  reccawndatlons; 
siy  only  obaervatlon  la  with  reapect  to  their  writs  aa 
evaluation  outoo^a.  .  I  believe  that  aost  of  the 
recor-.tndstlons  Involve  generalities  which  could  eatrge 
froo  exsnl^^lng  any  type  of  research  center  In  the  country. 
There  era  two  reccncenditlons  thst  sre  an  exception  to 
this./  One  involves  the  alleged  incestuousness  thst  is 
described  for  the  NCRVE-OVAB  relsticnship  sn4  the  "••J  J® 
allcctte  a  share  of  blaae  to  the  Bureau.  I  find  this 
reco:i::endstlon  both  offensive  and  Inappropriate.  Except 
for    the   iapressionistic   anecdotes   which   clutter  the 
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r«port|  Z  find  nothint  in  tbt  tvaluttion  to  support  it. 
LlkovlMi  tfitb  tho  rocosMndAtioo  to  aovo  trm  "io«4iouM" 
rMotroh  to  brokorioc,  Z  find  it  to  bo  largoly  •  prtforoatlal 
quottion  in  aoarob  of  oridonoo  not  found  in  tbo  roport«. 

U  —mm  olotr  to  m  that  tho  roport  oarriM  littlo  AMortnoo 
tbftt  it  tms  fuidod  by  oaroAil  tonMH>f-rofortno«,  rigoroua 
ttnott  of,  inquiry  and  onough  tridonoo  to  wrtnt  tho 
oooolutiono.  Tbt     obooluiiooo     «ro  oooaoiouooaly 

iaproMionUtio  tnd  thus  burdanod  with  tho  riok  of 
tuporfioiality.  In  ongntnj  in  oartloM  oohoUrohipi  tho 
oontrootor  has  boooaa  vulnarablo  to  boing  ahot  with  hia  oim 
arrova*  Vbilo  tho  aaao  or  ainiiar  oonoluaiooa  niiht  havr^boon 
roaohad  with  oarafUl  aoholarihiPi  than  ia  no  aaauranoo  that 
thia  ia  tnia,  but  it  would  ba  tforth  tho  try. 

Th^a  "roport"  laavoa  a  groat  daaVto  bo  doairod.  It  Mkaa  vary 
hiiurah  atatananta  with  liaitad  aupport.  (Tha  opinion  of  tho 
Tochnaaaooiatoa*  ataff,  or  of  a  group  of  profdaalonala  ia  Juat 
that— opinion.)  If  ooa  got  thoaa  raaulta  troa  u  raapootabla 
prooaaai  than  a  logioal  atop  in  aoving  forward  mild  not  ba  to 
iirito.  thia  typa  of  raport,  but  to  roooiinii  that  Airthar 
axaaioation  bo  oooduotod  in  a  vary  rigoroua  itannor." 

Conoludina  SUtayaat  -  X  bopa  that  tha  OViB  Sunary  Analyaia. 
tho  Sua^ry  of  NCIft'a  idviaory  Coufioila  oonnanta,  and  tha 
aolaotad  ooananta  of  tha  indopondaot  ravloviora  along  with  tho^ 
attaohaanta  will  provida  you  with  a  oovplata  raviaw  of  tho 
Toohnaaaociatoa  Kaport. 


Itobart  M«  tforthington 

00 :   Qary  Bauer 

itUofananta:    (1)  idviaory  Council  Roport 

(2)  idviaory  Council  Kaaolution 

(3)  Indopandont  Koviowar'a  Lattara 
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UMVE^lSJTY  OF  W'SSoOrkCOLUMSU  ^  /  ^"/^ 


April  18,  19B3 


Dr.  Robert  Vortbington 
Assistant  Secretary 
U.S.  Department  of  Education 
400  Uaryland  Ave.  S.V. 
Vashiog.  »n,  D.C.  20202  , 

Dear  Bob: 


At  your  request,  I  have  studied  the  report  on  National  Center 
products  prepared  by  Tecboassociates.     I  have  also  received  and 
reviewed  the  coenents  of  tbe  other  members  of  the  National  Center's 
Advisory  Council  io  reference  to  this  report.    Uy  cocnents  concerning 
the  three  areas  you  Asked  ne  to  sddress  represent  both  ny  own 
opyiions  SDd  those  expressed  by  other  laembers  of  the  Council. 

Before  I  address  the  specific  points  you  have  raised,  I  would  like. 
.^2  9P*  f        <^o«*l  observations.    First,  tbe  title  of  tbe  Report, 
Eviluation  of  tbe  National  Center  for  Research  io  Vocational  Educa- 
tion,   neither  reflects  the  stated  purpose  of  the  report  nor  the 
stated  objectives  by  Tcchnassociates.    Further,  even  a  very  thor- 
ough review  of  a  limited  nunber  of  products  could  in  no  way  b»» 
considered  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Center  as  implied  by  the 
title  of  tbtt  report.    After  a  careful  review  of  tbe  report,  it  is 
difficult  for  s«e  and  other  men^iers  of  the  Council  to  understand 
wny  this  study  was  ioitiated,  and  given  the  limited  scope  of  the 
study,  wby  so  much  sttentioo  was  fiven  to  it  by  the  Department. 

10  response  to  tbe  questions  about  ihf  Tecbnassocistes  report  that 
you  bave  ssU»d,  1  will  provide  you  with  a  suiivnary  of  my  views  and 
those  of  tb^  other  Council  members.    Although  Council  members  did 
not  express/tbesuelves  on  each  point  there  were  no  disagreements 
on  any  of  tfie  poi^s  nentioned  by  individual  members. 

Comments  R4tardipg  the  Methodology  of  the  Technassociates  Report 

Council  members  question  the  methodology  and  the  adeQuacy  of  the 
data  uaed  tc  support  tbe  findings  and  conclusion  reported  in 
Section  III.    Uany  of  the  findings/conclusions  are  very  favorable, 
but  neither  the  conclusions  that  support  the  National  Center  nor 
those  that  find  fault  are  based  on  accepted  standards  of  evaluation 
research.    One  member  of  the  Council  expressed  a  conwion  view  when 
he  said  the  report  "is  by  no  means  a  real  evaluation  of  the  entire 
Center  s  activities."    Another  member  said  he  had  "considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  report,"  based  on' questions  it 
i)ropo»ed  to  answer  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  methodology  to  ansi*er 
those  questions.    He  concluded  that  the  rfport  "had  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  panel  mecbers." 
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nu  site  viBit.  nu  consultation  or  data  ec  1  l^c t Ic'n  f ^ tlr^  ■ 

•ere  used  to  .rr.ve  at  U,'  Je^^Us  "  proc.Uurc. 

I  h.ve  »ofl.e  dlflKcuIty  even  und.Tstar>dJnit  how  thP  panel  arrived 

^s:H^r*:?d^hX.^:?:-^t'':?^:^:^:-^  s,--!-  -Jr--"- 

There  idDearfc  to  h^'V^r^i  d^'flcicnce*  noted  In  the  flndinKs. 

i!;d"thr?:n"t-re5:iii;ii:  :??orti!°"  reco«.,enb.ti2ns 

Coomon^t s^RcjiajM  1^  -nndli ng s  Reported 

iick'=rc's:?.d%'i;:in*?hr«°o?i"n'i:  nz:i t"'''-' 

«.er.b.r«  indlc.t.  thlj  th'  ^«k«t  L^^c?  of ^t"  J"^""''^  Council 

•  ttempt  to  evaluate  th»  Nation!?  r    f         '  TecbnissocUtci; 

of  fe»cr  than  t^n  L^^!„r  rellancf-  on  a  rcvleu 

rft.t  of  fhl  r!«;!^if  '"^^  "°  °«her  knowledRc  of  the 

rem  or  the  Center's  very  extensive  scope  of  work. 

.ub.t.„tl.ny  lo%h;»%"S\'      ^°^  ''t,^*^  °."^'^Cencer  .h^*h  c^^ 

.or  rinan^i^riuSSojrt:  ^^JJv'^iJ-th/™':^^:?^,/^-,- i!"" 

£<>«^n  t«  Rc^a I  d  1  ng  the  .Recpfru^c.nffa  t  Icnn 

ir<x..  rt.a.irch,  »ero  itrposod  by  Concrc  s.  Olhors 
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are  the  result  of  Depmrtmental  constrtlnts  on  collection  oi  dat^. 
The  report  doeB  not  icknoi^ledge  the  lact  that  the  RF?  and  the 
contrac't  are  highly  ■peclfic  and  fxtrenely  restrictive.  For 
example^  the  RFP  82-028  states  "these  ( Indepeodent )  studies  shall 
hs  of  national,  regional  or  multlstvte  significance  and  trill  he 
planned,  designed,  Initiated  and  completed  within  a  12  nonth 
contract  period*"    Not  orTly  does  the  Technassoclates  report  ippear 
to  he  totally  unaware  of  the  conditions,  under  which  the  Nutional  * 
Center  operates,  h\A  nost  of  Its  criticisms,  are  dlrecied  at  th?  ^ 
consequences  of  those  sane  ^imitations*    Then,  Instead  of  recon.rendlng 
that  soM  of  the  excessive  restrictions  he  recnoved— as  recor»eoded 
by  the  national  external  panel  that  conducted  the  Mid-contract 
evaluation^-thls  panel  has  proposed  changes  which  I  helleve  to  he 
contrary, to  the  Law  snd  the  intent  of  Congress*    For  exanple. 
the  recomaendatlon  to  transfora  KCHVE  from  an  institution  which 
does  a  high  percentage  of  its  work  with  resident  staff  into  an 
institution  which  contracts  Its  work  through  a  conpetltlve  and 
open  procureoent  process,  Is  definitely  In  conflict    with  the  Law. 
'.which  clearly  reflects  the  Intent  o^  institutional  aupport  and  the 
»RFP  which  clearly  specifies  a  high  percentage  of  the  «ork  scope  for 
the  contract,  the  majority  of  which  would  not  yield  Itaelf  to  subcon- 
tracting*   At  t^e  Pshrusry,  1983  meetipg  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
it  was  reported  that  the  National  Center  did  subcontract  out  over 
$700,000  worth)  of  its  work  during  197$- 1982.     It*s  obvious  to  the 
Advisory  Council  that  the  National  Center  is  acting  in  a  responsible 
nanner^n  seeking  external  assistance  as  appropriate  and  when  it 
deens  aecesaary,  to  supplement  its  internal  capacity*    Further,  the 

recommend  at  ion  regarding  "improve  the  quality  of  NCRVX's  staff  

is  vlthofU  aerlt  based  both  on  the  lack  of  evidence  to*  support  such 
a  recowoendatlon  In  ths  panel  report  and  the  Advisory  Cquncll's 
pvr^Of.al  kffowledge  of  the  multldlsclplinary  professional  s-tiff 
employed  ty  the  National  Center.    As  one  Advisory  Council-  member 
stated,  ''the  recocameodatlon  to  improve  the  Center's  staFf  cannot 
he  supported  when  the  panel  had  no  more  svldencc  of  the  quality 
of  the  Center* svstaff  than  the  reading  of  the  few  deliverables*  1 
feel  thiit  all  o7  the  council  would^aFree  alorig  with  the  Center  that 
since  such  an  excellent  staff  and  fscllltieSf.had  been  developed  over 
the  yeara,  it  should  not  change  to  outside  contracting  to  achieve 
its  desired  results**' 

A  number  of  comments  and  suggestions  by  menbers  of  the  Advisory 
Council  center  around  the  question,  What  are  the  Jmplicatlons  of 
this  report  for  the  National  Center?    Aside  from  the  Intdequacy 
of  the  study  as  an  evaluation  of  the  National  Center's  actual 
perforaance,  its  substitution  of  the  opinions  of  a  few  people  for 
findings  derived  systematically  and  scientifically,  its  disregard 
for  the  ground  rules  under  which  the  National  Center  functions,  and 
the  apparent  irrelevance  of  ita  conclusions,  we  do  believe  It  could 
serve  a  useful  purpose*    It  points  up  once  more,  albeit  in  a 
perverse  way.  the  great'*need  for  a  Katlonal  Center  and  one  th^^l  is 
given  more  flexibility,  more  sel f-direc} ion ,  more  freedom  to  do 
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o^Ii^??-'"!'. *'"^  "O""*  support  by  the  Department  In 
nandated  zunctlons ' 


Presently,"  Asierted  one  panelist,  "(KCRVE)  libors 
under  the  jtf)r8t  of  two  worlds  -  little  innovative  or 
,  focused  dir^ctioD  from  Wksbington  snd  s  borrendous 
SBount  of  reporting  sod  sccountsbility  that  are  not 
Zlil  ''"^•^"^  but  encourage  def ensiveness  and  constant 
protecting  oaeself  vith  paper.'' 

J.^SmJi^SS"  r?^°r^  serves  to  remind  us  tbst  vocstional  education 

f  "'hippiDg  post"  for  some  educators  wbo  baire  a  different 
IllhSr.  this  VonoectioD,  one  of  tbe  Council 

IS^TlHiilii5**.i°/  ■•"^•r  °^         Technassociates  revle»-  panel 
liSui  °^  ^5*  P"*^         preconceived  negative  ideas'* 

s»our  tbe  Natioaal.Ceot«r  and  vocstional  educstioo. 

TIl^»^*^^^  rec<jflm^ds,  and  Bembers  of  tbe  Advisory  Council  agree, 
to  '^Continue  strong  Fetferal  support  for  •  r^^Uonal  center  fo?  ' 
researcb  in  vocational  education. 

CoSn??l^Ill!lh!l!r"'^  °^  National  Center**  Advisory 

?T^ii/!?^*!L r'''''-'*"!         Technassociates  report  are  helpful, 
i-r*  iIriin!i!^*'"?/"5^^**:  ''•Py^  carefully  and  their  comments 
!nu  f!!ri^^'iJ  coijsidferedX  We  kill  be  glad  to  discuss  tb«n  with 
yuu  luriner  mi  our  next  meALing,  ^nd  wiTTnake  tbeo  Known  to  the 
Depkrtneot  aDd  to  anyone  e/se  who  may  be  interested.  ' 

Sincerely, 

W.R.  yillVr,  Cbair  ^ 
National  Center  Advisory  Council 


tRil/Jr 


cc: 
cc: 


Nationa;  Advisory  Council  Members 
Dr,  Robert  Taylor  ^» 
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'  National  Center  for  research 
in  Vocational  Education 
Advisory  Council 


Resolution  Number  One 


In  its  chartered  capacity  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Education 
on  current  issues  in  vocational  education  as  they  effect  the 
..ational  Center,  i  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Council  with  the 


Register  dated  April  22,  1983,  the  Council  discussed  the 
Technassociates,  inc.  Evaluation  Report  of  the  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education  located  at  The  Ohio  State 
University  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WHEFEAS,  the  members  of  the  UCRVE  Advisory  Council  have  reviewed 
the  aforementioned  report  and  submitted  written  consents  to 
the  Council  chair  for  summarization'' at  the  request  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  and 

WIIEFEAS,  the  chair  of  the  NCRVE  Advisory  Council  submitted  a 
sumnary  of  the  comments  made  by  members  of  the  Advisory  Council 
in  a  letter  to  the  Assistan*  Secretary  dated  April  18,  1983,  and 

WHEF£AS,  the  NCP.VE  Advisory  Council  is  in  full  accord  that  the 
methodology  is  seriously  flawed,  there  are  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions  in  the  report,  And  there  was  a  lack  of 
consensus  among  panelists  which  causes  the  Advisory  Council  to 
reject  the  resulting  findings  and  recommendations. 

IT  IS  -^llEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  this  Advisory  Council  respectfully 
reccmroends  to  the  Secretary  that  the  aforementioned  report  be 
disregarded  as  a  basis  for  any  judgments  related  to  (1)  che 
quality  and  utility  of  HCRVE  products  and  services,   (2)  the 
effectiveness  of  its  management,   (3j  the  scope  and  nature  of 
its  activities,  or  (4)  the  quality  and  appropriateness  of  its 
staff. 
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yarch  23,  1985 


Or.  Robert  S'orihlngton,  Assistant 

•  Secretary 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education 
U.  S.  Department  of  Education  ^ 
400  Maryland  Avenue »  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20201- 

Dear  Dr.  Worthington: 

This  is  a  response  to  your  March  17  letter  regarding  the  NCRVE 
evaluation  conducted  by  Tcchnassociates  dated  October  IS,  1982. 
My  coiwnents  will  be  given  under  the  following  headings: 

Tens -of -Reference 

Evaluation  Approach  and  Standards  ' 

Status  of  the  Report 

Methodology 

Findings 

Recommendat  ions 

General  Amiysis  of  the  Report 
Concluding  ConunentS 

Terms -of - Ref  er  enc  e 

4*  I  have  searched  the  report  carefully  to  find  the  terros-of* reference 

for  the  evaluation,  but  none  are  given.    In  the  absence  of  sone  way 
of  knowing  what  the  contractor  was  employed  to  do,  it  is  not  possible 
to  know  whether  it  has  been  done  or  how  well.    All  reports  of  careful 
evaluations  should  include  the  terms-of-reference.    In  this  one  they 
are  not  merely  onitted;  they  are  not  even'mentioned .    What  did  Tech- 
nassociates  contract  to  do? 

Evaluation  Approach  and  Standards 


Evaluation  approaches  include  discrepancy  analysis,  contingency  anal- 
ysis, and  many  others.    Here,  again,  the  approach  is  unspecified  while 
it  seems  clear  that  much  relTance  is  upon  discrepancy  approaches,  e.g. 
the  discrepancy  between  achieved  standards  and  acceptable  standards. 
The  evidence  of  this  is  in  the  evaluation  instrument  which  has  ex- 
litoustive  lists  of  target  audiences  which  are»  at  least  by  implication, 
regarded  as  acceptable  targets.    Even  here,  however,  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  whether  the  so-called  ••deliverable"  should  be  delivered 
directly  or  indirectly  and  with  what  frequency  or  intensity. 
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*  The  point  her*  is  that  the  standard*;  for  valuing^any  evaluation  should 
be  clear  and  unequivocal.    The  use  of  a  panel  of  cvaJuatori  does  not 
dininish  this  requirement,  it  accentuates  it.    It  is  irpor:ant  to  have 
a  basis  for  consistency  amon^  panel  judgments  even  thj-^h  ludgments 
may  vary.    In  this  report  there  is  no  mention  of  atter.tior  to  this  im- 
portant feature  of  evaluation.    One  can  only  assume  that  it  was  regard- 
ed as  not  worth  oentioning. 

Status  of  the  Report 

In  the  report  the  contractor  stressed  the  use  of  a  panel  of  cvaluators 
if)  impleoenting  the  conduct  of  the  evaluation.  No  indication  is  given, 
however,  of  whether  the  findings  and  recommendations  represent  2  najor- 
ity  view,  a  consensus,  or  whether  any  attention  was  given  to  these  nat- 
ters, 'fhcrc  is  no  indication  that  the  panel  "signed  off**  on  the  report 
or  were  given  an  opportunity  for  minority  views  or  extended  remarks* 

There  was,  however,  disagreement  on  important  areas  of  the  findings. 
The  disagreement  was  between  the  panelists  with  "non-research"  back- 
grounds (70V  of  the  panelists)  and  those  with  research  backgrounds 
(301  of  the  panelists),  p.  29.    Here  I  can  only  commend  the  contractor 
for  being  so  straightforward  in  revealing  the  violation  of  the  cri- 
teilori  (number  4)  for  sjclccting  jianelists.    It  is  incongr-jous .  I 
should  add,  for  the  majority  of  the  panel  chosen  to  evaluate  research 
products  to  be  those  with  non-research  backgrounds. 


It  is  equally  incongruous,  or  aore  so,  that  the  contractor  included 
an  evaluation  data  instrument  with  the  report  but  gave  ro  summaries 
of  data  collected  or  assembled.    Careful  scholarship  demands  that 
the  inquirer  allow  the  data,  where- possible,  to  speak  for  itself.  In- 
stead, this  report  appears  to  rely  excessively  on  impressionistic  anec- 
dotes.   For  this,  the  contractor  deserves  no  commendation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  report,  the  contractor  claims  th^t  this  is  "the 
first  evaluation  of  NCRVE's  written  deliverables  to  be  silpervise<*  by 
an  agency  without  a  direct  interest  in  the  outcome.**    It  should  be 
added  that  it  may  also  be  the  first  in  which  the  contractor  had  no 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  tenets  of  inquiry. 

Methodology  ^ 

My  comments  on  methodology  will  be  of  four  types,  and  I  will  enumerate 
them  as  follows: 

1)    The  contractor  makes  no  mention  of  the  constraints 
*    imposed  by  the  context  in  which  the- Center  attempts 
to  conduct  its  work.    While  the  contractor  mentions 
the  statutory  authority  for  a  national  center  and 
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also  the  statement  of  work  in  the  RFP,  there  is  no 
mention  whatever  of  the  constraints  which  are  imposed 
on  the  collection  of  data  or  the  constraint?  imposed 
by  the  disjunctures  in  the  work  cycle  vis-a-vis  the 
budget  cycle.    It  is  well  known/for  example,  that 
the  current  contract  was  delayed  at  its  inception  ^ 
while  awaiting  the  naming  of  an  advisory  cor.iittee 
which  took  almost  six  months.    A  third  constraint  is 
the  advisory  committee  itself  which  operate.^  as  ^  con- 
straint as  well  as  an  asset  to  the  flow  of  work. 

2)  The  contractor  makes  no  mtntion  of  the  inadequacy  of 
looking  solely  at  documented  deliverables.    This  is 
dismissed  by  saying  that  the  budget,  did  not  permit  a 
more  extensive  view  of  th<5  Centirr^  and  It  carried  the 
implicit »  but  untested,  assumption  that  it  is  possibl% 
to  make  recommendations  about  the  whole  by  looking  only 
at  a  few  of  the  parts. 

3)  The  contractor  mentions  the  extent  of  previous  evalu 
ations  but  does  not  consider  the  extent  to  which  on-site 

,  reviews  can  become  oppressive  in  Hestroy^no  the  rllmi^te 

of  inquiry.    1  will  make  a  further  com/rient  on  this  later. 

4)  ,   The  most  glaring  defect  in  methodology  involves  the  com- 

promises found  acceptable  to  the  contractor.    The  fir^it 
involved  the  sampling  procedures  of  the  deliverables 
wherein  the* contractor  examined  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  produced  during  the  contract  period 
and  then  drew  conclusions,  for  example,  about  target 
audiences  which  say  not  have  been  included  in  the  sampled 
items  and,  worse,  not  considered  in  a  sample  stratifica- 
tion.   Yet  another  compromise  mas  in  allowing  panelists 
to  choose  deliverables  on  thft  bAs  of  their  self-interest 
in  specific  titles  for  examination  and  review.    These  com- 
promises are  explained  by  a  shortage  of  time  and  money,  a 
very  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  errors  of  estinate 
or  the  obvious  biases  of  inquiry* 

Findings 


In  this  section  1  regard  it  as  of  little  consequence  whether  I  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  merit  of  the  findings.    The  important  considera- 
tion is  whether  the  findings  ar^e  a  logical  consequence  of  the  evalu- 
ation process.    I  have  already  made  observations  about  the  findings 
involving  target  audiences.    The  question  of  compliance,  a  dichoto- 
■ous  choice,  hardly  needs  elaboration.    The  two  findings  which  deserve 
some  comment  are  "management*'  and  the  ♦'contributions  to  knowledge*'. 
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It  requires  an  enormous  leap  of  faith  or  presumption  to  driw  any 
conclusions  about  the  management  of  thi*  center  by  lookin^c  at  a 
smdll  sample  of  the  documented  deliverables.    I  regari  the  findini> 
about  .roanagerient,  therefore,  as  inappropriate.    I've.  alrea:v  cor- 
mentcd  on  the  question  of  "contributions  to  knowledge"  in  saying 
th.it  there  was  considerable  controver,*y  among  the  panelists  and  ob- 
serving that  it  was  a  jninority  view  of  panelists  that  see::  to  pre- 
vail in  the  reported  findings.    This  leaves  only  two  renaining--the 
finding  on  "utility"  and  the  one  on  the  nature  of  '•prog^-ar.  improve- 
went",    r  suspect  that  both  of  these  findings  couid  have  been  offered 
without  doing  the  evaluation. 

Recommendations 

H6r«  again*  I  don't  think  it  appropriate  for  me  to  coaaent  on  whether 
I  agree  or  disagree  with  the  recommendations;  my  only  observation  is 
with  respect  to  their  merits  as  evaluation  outcomes.    I  believe  that 
most  of  the  recommendations  involve  generalities  which  could  emerge 
from  examining  any  type  of  research  center  in  the  country.  There 
are  two  recommendations  that  are  an  exception  to  this.    One  involves 
the  alleged  incestuousness  that  is  described  for  the  NCRVE-OV'AE  re- 
lationship and  the  need  to  allocate  a  share  of  blame  to  the  Bureau. 
I  find  this  recorwiendation  both  offensive  and  inaou-opriate.  ::>ccpt 
for  the  impressionistic  anecdotes  which  clutter  the  report,  I  find 
nothing  in  the  evaluation  to  support  it.    Likewise,  with  the  recom- 
mendation to  move  from  "in-house"  research  Co  brokering.  I  find  it  to 
be  largely  a  preferential  question  in  search  of  evidence  not  found  on 
the  report. 

General  Analysis  of  the  Report 

It  seems  clear  to  Be  that  the  report  carries  little  assurance  that  it 
was  guided  by  careful  terras-of-reference,  rigorous  tenets  of  inquiry 
and  enough  evidence  to  warrant  the  conclusions.    The  conclusions  are 
conspicuously  impressionistic  and  thus  burdened  with  the  risk  of  super- 
ficiality.   In  engaging  in  careless  scholarship,  the  contra-^^r  has 
become  vulnerable  to  being  shot  with  his  own  arrows.    While  the  same 
or  similar  conclusions  might  have  been  reached  with  careful  scholar- 
ship, there  is  no  assurance  that  this  is  true,  but  it  would  be  worth 
the  try. 

Concluding  Comments 

I  find  it  almost  abhorrent  that  this  entire  exercise  has  been  con- 
ducted without  any  consideration  of  the  concept  of  adequacy.    Of  the 
approximately  $25  million  expended  in  the  current  contract,  a  little 
more  than  half  of  it  was  invested  in  the  so-called  documented  "deliv- 
erables".   The  total  siun  invested  over  the  five-year  period  (approxi- 
mately 514  Billion)  is  somewhat  less  than  the  average  annual  budget 
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for  a  single  agricultural  experiment  station.    And  there  arc  68  ex* 
perimental  stations  in  the  United  Statpsl    One  wonders  why  there  is 
so  much  anxiety  over  a  pittance  invested  in  Vocational  Ed'jcation  re- 
search when  the  concept  of  adequacy  ^  as  in  agricultural  research,  is 
more  germane. 

To  provide  even  more  clutter  to  the  issue  of  adequacy,  NXRVE  has  now 
been  visited  by  1070  person-days  of  evaluation  and  review— 770  on-site 
and  an  additional  300  in  the  current  evaluation.    By  rough  estimation 
I  calculate  this  as  a  cost  to  the  governnent  of  close  to  a  half  a 
million  dollars.    In  terms  of  frustration,  apprehension,  loss  of  pro- 
ductive work  time,  and  realignment  of  program  focus,  it  has  probably 
cost  ten  multiples  of  this  amount,    By  avoiding  the  concept  of  ade- 
quacy, and  by  ignoring  these  transparent  facts,  the  contractor's  eval- 
uation report  helps  to  highlight  the  extent  to  which  the  public  inter- 
est can  be  thwarted  rather  than  served. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  to  observe  an  evaluator's  apologetic  comments 
about  the  inadequacy  of  funds  to  do  a  careful  job  and  to  see  the  con- 
cept of  adequacy  ignored  while  evaluating  j  fraction  of  the  Center's 
scope  jf  work.    In  short,  all  of  the  findings  and  recommendations  of 
thi^  evaluation  report  are  probably  more  relator'  tn  th**  ^ry^itit^qu^iry  nf 
the  investment  and  to  the  atmosphere  of  harassirent  ihan  to  impropriety 
or  any  alleged  ineffectiveness  of  Center  performance. 

I  believe  that  much  can  be  done  to  improVe  the  contributions  of  in- 
quiry to  vocational  education  .id  much  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
role  of  the  Center- in  this  regard.    I  believe  that  MCRVE  has  some 
conspicuous  weaknesses  and  some  conspicuous  strengths.    It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  these  comments  to  offer  such  views.    Nor  shpuld  they  be 
given  outside  of  the  context  of  the  overarching  purposes  of  inquiry 
jn  the  field  of  vocational  education;  a  focus  which  was  missing  in  the 
contracuor's  evaluation  report.    The  main  thrust  of  these  comments  is 
that  tht  contractor's  evaluation  report  does  almost  nothing  to  enhance 
the  lead;?rsh-p  expectations  which  the  public  deserves  from  the  Depart^ 
ment  of  Education,  the  National  C<tnter  nor  from  the  stature  of  inquiry 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  as  shown  by  evaluations.  The 
public  deserves  more* 


Finally,  1  would  like  to  say  that  I  occasionally  teach  a  course  on 
vocational  education  evaluation,  and  1  am  in  constant  search  of  good 
and  bad  exaoiples  of  evaluations.    I  would  be  most  grateful  if  you  would 
give  me  permission  to  use  a' copy  of  the  current  one  in  ray  classes  as  an 
example  of  the  latter. 


Gordon  I .  Swanivon 
Professor  ^  Directqr  of 
Graduate  Studies 
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Drs;:rtmtnt  rf  Uburaiin: 

•  -cf*  •  *•  ts::* 

April  28,  1982 

Dr.  Itobtrt  Vtorthlngtori 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Vbcational  and  Adult  EducaUon 
U.Sr  Dtpartnmt  of  Education 
400  Haryland  Avcnut,  S.K.  ' 
Kashington,  DX.  20202 

Dtar  t>t^  VlDrthington:  \ 

Ltt  ii»  begin  b/  saying  that  €  have  invested  a  great  deal  of  tiw  and  thought 
to  your  r€quest:vyoa.P«y  not  Ipow  that  Or.  George  flmith  is  OiairMn  of  the 
SUte  Board  of  VbMtlonal  BducaUon  in  Arizona,  and  he  was  also  a  oontri^tor 
on  the  lte<*nassociates  panel.   This  fact  obviously  ini)(es  ly  responses  mote 
sensitive  than  the  average  SUte  Director  of  Vxatlonal  Education.  X  %«Jld 
suggest  that  you  might  benefit  a  great  deal  by  asking  Francis  Ttittle  of  Okla- 
hoira  or  Joe  Mills  of  Florida  to  provide  their  viete-poinU.   Both  are,  as  you 
know#  exceptional  people. 

\ 

Methodology 

The  panel  was  asked  to  provide  a  racro  viewpoint  while  only  being  giver,  a  fe.v 
producU.    ttd\  individual  was  given  only  a  few  raterials  and  asked  to  coxent. 
Each  participant  had  a  different  mini-set  of  the  toUl  sarrple.   They,  X  under- 
stand, then  itttt  as  a  group  to  discuss  their  findings.   Ohis  would  secjr.  to  be  a 
method  to  gain  some  overview  of  the  prodjcU  but  oertaiJiiy  wld  be  questionable 
^  as  research,  evaluation,  or  even  Indepth  study. 

X  would  reccm5r.d  that  if  you  are  seeking  a  strong  research  viewpoint  that  you 
do  one  of  thret^  things: 

1.  Ask  yixjr  own  staff  this        questiwi  —  X  am  sure  persons  like 
Drs.  Boerrigter  and  Love  11  on  your  staff  could  provide  a  better 
critique  tp  this  question  than  X.    (X  am  sure  you  already  have 
done  this.) 

2.  Call  upon  Dr.  Taylor  and  his  staff  at  the  NCRVE  to  evaluate 
the  methodology  and  cciTwent  to  you. 
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3*   Can  upon  the  leadersrJip  ir  st'^  z:  c^r  fir.r  ur.iverj.'iiec 
acro»!i  the  nation  to  pnA'ice  a  r-i'Jrr^i'Ai'T^'  cntiq"-^.    -  r:.ght 
suggest  that  yew  would  kna^'  persrr^*      r&r:/  uravers;?--^?  ind 
private  businesses  across  our  lar.d  v. it  v^-^iuld  fi€r\*c  vsll 
in  this  assignn&nt. 

Certainly  Dr.  Wilbur  Miller  of  the  Cniversity  rf  y^sBo^ri,  Cri'-iia,  or  Dr. 
Gordon  Swansea  of  the  University  of  V*ir.?eFru  are  t:*-:  rsz^l  :rie-;is  of  ours 
and  i^ld  be  quite  corr^tent  to  ar.F^er  tnxs  crjestior.  for  yo^. 


Merits  of  the  Evaluations  FiMinqs 

First,  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that  what  was  written  as  A  Report,  of  an 
B(pert  Panel  on  Written  Products  Delivered  between  Janu&ry  1976  ar.d  January 
1962  wu  in  fact  truly  representative  of  the  ponels'    feellncs  and  not  s<re 
inapt  analysis  of  a  very  crall  minority  of  the  panel  or  the  contra^  awatcee, 
nanely  Technassociates,  Inc. 

However,  because  I  lack  the  specific  feedback  that  each  panel  rerber  gave,  I 
will  asfcURir  that  this  report  represents  tite  oopseisus  of  the  er.tire  group. 


The  witer  inakes  the  poirk  to  preface  his/her  rtate,T£nts  by  saying  that  VGNB 
ccrrplied  with  federal  contractual  re^Jlrereiits  and  that  NOlVE's  vTltten  wcrk 
has  sufjported  all  of  the  functions  mandated      the Ocngress  and  the  Departnent 
of  Eduf^ation*^  Then  the  writer  or  the  panel  goes  on  to  say  thst  

"the  panel  concluded  unanirously  that  KGT.'S's  vritten  deliverebles 
!)ave  not  inet  the  purposes  of  legislative  mtant.** 

I  question  whether  each  of  the  panel  m&rbers  had  clearly  e^lamed  in  writing 
what  the  legislative  intent  truly  was.   The  report  assunes  a  great  deal  in 
terr«(  of  the  panel,  their  backgrounds «  and  their  kno<A*ledge  of  what  is  neevied 
in  vocational  education.   This  is  exerplif  led  b>'  the  last  sentence  on  page  25, 
"Iho  problen  as  I  see  it  is  that  nost  of  the  pressing  pi'oblen'5  are  not  being 
addnsssed." 

Firsi:,  ^  don't  knc^  who  would  make  this  staterent  but  nonetheless  if  this  vos 
staU^  I  am  sure  it  was  taken  out  of  context.  A  reasonable  question  that  you 
inight  ask  would  be: 

K   What  are  the  pressing  problems  not  addressed? 

It  is  quite  easy  to  make  that  type  of  state-rent  and  include  it  in  a  Veport  so 
that  one  can  be  negative  and  vague  in  their  criticisi?,  but  I  believe  that  in 
fact,  the  pressing  problems"  are  being  addressed  by  the  Canter's  products.  I 
use  than  and  I  have  had  assistance  in  the  following  three  major  priorities  in 
Arizona. 

1.  Oont^etency  Based  CUrriculim  Desig^i 

2.  Economic  Development  and  Job  Creation 

3.  Secondary  Level  versus  Postsecondaiy  Level  Vocational  Education 
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C>".t-:r  h^p  adirt-as-:-/.  e3?h  of  th^s-:*  ar£5£  a-n-^.  ^^r^'p^xx^io  .  3.=^.rt^iCv  ir. 
r^-y  Ways  to  Ariror.s  tr.rojc:-.  thvir  "ce!  xvcrariler" . 

Tr.c  -S-L  a:vi;  the  Dci.-srti-'s.'r^  of  £.-.jCu;iO'.  hav-:-  v:r-'.vi  wit-*,  tl.:  C£--ir  CN'ir  the 
yt^rs  to  dctcrrane  the  J^ri^^rity  Girert^or.s  th-at  t.v:  :;CKM  sr.:  \i  tx>c.    I  see 
this  fccuff  criticisr-  uro"J5tly  dirvctc-i  at  the  ^tocorttl  le3::er=:.:^ .    1  reser.t 
tzii:  ir^ti cation  that  several  va^j*.  blarikct  state- ,r.t5  rci:  t-.rc-gr.ojt  this^ 
Section  haVv    As  far  as  1  ar  z'^ar^:  y-^  c-^  not  haVc  ar.  a-icndi-.r  s-tvply  of  fur.is 
tc:  ai:^rc£f  each  pricnty  tr»it  r^^ars  its  head  in  v;ashingt»?r.,  r.C.    this  er.tire 
seriic:.  seoro  tc-  uiply  t)*»at  the  Ce:.ter,  ani  in  turn,  the  Ass;£iiir.t  Secretary* 
hav-  adeq^-ate  fuidmc  to  address  these  priorities  in  a  ccrprei-.ensive  rar»r.'er, 
ard  we  both  Kno^v  t>*at*s  just  not  true.    This  lead*  me  to  beliex'e  t-*at  th^is  re- 
port was  written  by  sorecnc  that  is  not  frar,  the*  real  world.    Ina^jch  as  I  knou 
several' pt^^le  involved  on  this  panel  and  I  kno*  that  they  are  real  world  pei/f  le, 
I  thorf  fore  have  real  doubts  to  the  accuracy  of  the  representation  of  this  report 
and  Its  findlncs* 

Additionally,  though  not  clearly  stated,  this  section  suggests  that  tf^e  Depart- 
n«nt  of  Education  and  the  NCRVE  should  meet  occasionally  to  discuss  polio*  de- 
cisions and  directions  as  they  apply  to  research  and  desired  celiv^srables  fror. 
the  00^  invesurent  in  the  NCRVC  and  I  concur. 

I  woe  id  strongly  suggest  that  the  next  tine  you  or  the  Secret^  ask  for  a  review 
to  be  (tone  of  the  Center's  products  th^t  you  or  your  staff  develop  the  n^thodology 
or  at  the  y/ary  least  appnwe  the  methodology  prior  to  placing*  the  contract.  If 
this  were  done  on  this  project  perhaps  a  more  accurate  reflection  of  the  Center's 
picductt  vould  have  resulted. 

I  believe  a  ri^ro-js  evaluation  of  the  NCRVE  products  is  a  healthy  a;^  merited 
activitv  frcr.  year  ofTice  that  wull  help  the  nation's  vocational  education  syster., 
but  this  type  of,  in  rany  ways,  unjustifiable  attack  does  litttle  to  help  and  rtrjch 
to  hurt  vtcatior^l  edjcation  botii  in  DOE  and  NCRVE. 

I  believe  the  editorial  license  taken  by  Techna$sociatesA3ifcs^ abusive  and  only  in 
a  srall  way  ai^  accurate  reflection  of  the  NCRVE  deliveraplcs.N 

Merits  of  the  Evaluations  Reocmrendations 

I  hope  the  message  caTie  across  clearly  that  I  take  exception  to  the  findings 
section  of  this  report.    I  feci  that  the  reccnnendations  sections  are  of^'ered 
in  a  spirit  of  helping  our  country.    Though  I  disagree  with  their  rocomnendations 
1  feel  that  the  proposed  direction  of  moving  forward  is  appropriate.    I  hope  ^t' 
before  much  credence  is  given  to  this  report's  reccnr^ndations  you  bring  in  a 
group  of  professionals  you  respect  and  discuss  their  viewpoints. 


Rearrr^ndation  I 

I  disagree  —  I  believe  resources  should  be  increased  as)d  the  National  Center's 
work  expdnded.  Part  of  the  iiivestnKint  in  the  NCKVE  should  be  trteated  as  an  in- 
vei-tor  treats  risk  capital.    Together  with  your  leadership  in  the  DOE  we  should 
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atl-:  tc  vinr»*rc  ir.tr  sa-c  cxcitmc  areas  of  rescarrh.    Yc-  s-r:!:-  crr/t 
:orcu  &  narrois'ing  cf  srop-:  ar.c  ex^«::t  this  Nau^.-ul  Cer.ter  t:  r■:.;:^:r,-^v  zr.-i: 
r-U  poteri-ual.  'l  have-  a  great  deal  of  resf«?t  for  botr.  yo.-  ar.i  :r.  layicr 
a.*.vi  a"  c^-^ific.er.t  that  bcth  of  yoc  hole  a  grtat  deal  of  kr-wlvir^  ijLrSUt  voca- 
tional ez'jcszior,  and  itf  potential.    It's  wie^  this  t^-pe  of  r.iticr^l  leader- 
saio  that  creat  things  ca;:  ha:-pen  with  this  broadened  xn^'estr^-.-.. 


Rcccirrvr,datir>n  11 

I  disagree  —  Tne  srall  sa-^le  of  raterials  reviewed,  the  iraVeup  c;  the  panel, 
and  the  methodology  are  weak. 

I  have  found  rany  of  the  Center's  pzxxJucts  to  be  very  helpful.    Tt»ey  are  cn  the 
cutting  edge  and  continue  to  be  called  upon  by  Arizona  to  assist  us  in  doing  cur 
job.    The  thought  of  developing  an  agenda  to  systetratical  ly  irprove  vocational 
education  1»  fine,  however,  one  mist  realize  that  as  we  enter  the  rad  1980's  we 
are  experiencing  change  at  a  vtiry  rapid  rate,  a  rate  that  is  unsurpassed  since  the 
beginning  of  tiinc. 

\^3cational  Education  is  not  a  static  entity  but  a  very  dynamic  one.    Plans  that 
lack  the  ability  to  change  without  being  reviewed  and  evaluated  to  death  are 
doomed. 

Reccrrrendation  III  \  ' 

I  believe  this  section  best  represerts  the  irresponsibility  with  wrach  this  re- 
p:>rt  was  written.    If  tlie  panel  exaianed  the  credentials  cf  the  staff  of  the 
National   Center  I  was  not  told.    lY'^refore,  be**'  could  th^^y  be  critical. 

If  the  thesis  of  this  section  held  any  validity  I  vrould  assixne  that  their  next 
pr03ect  would  be  to  suggest  that  all  of  the  professionals  at  Har\'ard,  Stanford, 
KIT  and  others  would  reside  at  some  local  seat  of  knowledge. 


gcoormendation  IV  .  ^ 

Perhaps  a  better  reocrrondation  would  be  to  increase  the  grant  a^-ard  to  the 
NC3^VE.   Let  them  then  identify  topics  that  should  be  targeted  and  ask  for  com- 
petitive applications  to  address  the  targeted  need. 

What  is  the  role  of  your  office?    It  would  seem  to  me.  Dr.  Vforthl.igton,  that 
this  oonpetitive  process  should  be  and  has  been  part  of  your  operation.    I  do 
not  understand  how  this  reccnnendation  could  be  generated  by  a  group  that  just 
reviewed  a  fe*/  publications.    Ihis  is  just  another  exarple  of  a  severe  weakness 
in  this  study. 
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This  has  alrcAiv  oeer,  done  Lhrojgh  ccxigressiOr»al  inter ,I  zc^^i  th^s  $C2zior, 
as  thC'  rest  reisc-r^bu  in  its  intent*    Hcvr/er,  it  &s'-\s  for  sre}  5  to  i>:  -^V:- 
to  "broaser.  ar.d  diversify  the  interests  cx>nsidered  in  dweirriric  :vC?\'H's  cv^r- 
all  agenda**  while  or.  page.  34  and  35  they  recomend  a  narra-irg  ::  forj:s.  Per- 
haps tywy  3ust  couldn't  n'aV.e  ijp  their  nands! 


Oonclusion 

lt\is  "report**  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired*    It  rrakes  very  harsh  state- 
menta  with  limited  support,    (The  opinion  of  Technassociates *  stiff,  or  of  a  or  jp 
of  professionals  is  just  that  —  opinion,)    If  one  got  those  results  fr<r.  a  re-  ^ 
spectable  process  then  a  logical  step  in  moving  forward  would  net  be  to  write  fHU 
type  report  but  to  reconnend  that  further  examiration  be  ocmducted  in  a  very  rig- 
ozcms  oTAnner* 

X  have  the  highest  professional  regard  for  several  of  the  professionals  on  this 
Tschnassociates  panel  and  have  on  several  occasions  used  these  people  as  coun- 
selors.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  X  find  the  gross  assinrtions  and  oanclusions  offen- 
sive and  find  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  these  saAe  people  would  have  written 
this  report.  ( 

lhank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  react* 


Hay  Ryr^ri     /  ^ 
Deputy  Superintendent  and 
State  Director  Vocational  Education 
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TO: 


Frank  KcGtttrIck 
01rtctor»  Asslstancf  N«na9eatnt 
and  Procurmnt  Strvlcts 


FROM! 


Robtrt  N.  vorthlngton  9^^^^ fhw^ 
Assistant  Stcrttary 
for  Voeatlonal  and  Adult  Education 


SUUCCT:  Ptcoawndatldn  for  AHard  Re:  RFP  82-028 


On  Nay  26 »  1982 »  Cd^ttUlon  optntd  In  rtsponst  to  tht  subjtct  RFP. 
Ttfo  offtrors  suMtttd  proposals.  Titty  wtrt  Tht  Unlvtrslty  of 
Tmtssft  and  Tho  Ohio  Statt  Unlvtrslty  Rtstarch  Foundation  (htrtafttr 
ftftrrtd  to  as  TN  Ohio  Statt  Unlvarilty). 

*   Fid^^ral  Technical  Revlon  Pant! 

A  St  van  mabar  Ftdtral  Ttchnlcal  Rtvltw  Panal  rtvltwtd  thtst  /proposals 
fro*  August  2  through  August  6«  Th/i1r  rtvlcws  Mtrt  bastd  on  th« 
tvaluatlon  crittria  contalntd  In  t^it  RFP  to  addrtss  tht  strtrigths  and  ^ 
i^akntssts  of  tach  offtror^i  proposal  as  ttity  rtlatt  to  thtst  crittria. 
Tht  panti  atabtrs  Mtrts 

Nr.  Ktfit  Itnnlon  ^ 
Otpuly  Dirtctor 

Divlilofi  of  Statt  Vocational  Program/OVAE 

Nr.  Roan  Carcla-Qulntana  ^ 
Otputy  Assoclatt  Olrtctor 
Program  01 sstal nation  and 
t^rovtMfit  of  Practlct/NIE 


Nr.  David  Jackson 

Acting  Branch  Chltf 

Coi^nsatory  Education  Program 

Division  of  Prograi  Support*  Htsttrn  Branch/OESE 

Nr.  Jtd  Richardson*  Spt<;la1  Assistant 
Offlct  of  tht  Assistant  Stcrttary  for 
vocational  and  Adult  Educatlon/OVAE 

Nr.  Arfittt  Salth*  Program  Sptclallst 

Educational  Support  Program 

Prograai  Asslstanct  and  Cptratlon  Branch/OESC 

Nr.  LtsHt  Thonpson*  Frogratt  Specialist 
Division  of  Statt  Vocational  Program 
Accountability  Branch/OVAE 

Ms.  Murltl  Shay  Tapman»  Senior  RCU  liaison  Officer 
Divlson  of  National  Vocational  Program 
Prograa  Ipprovtmnt  Systeas  Branch/OVAE 
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Fag«  2  -  Frajk  McGettrIck  ' 

I 

The  proposals  Mtrt  scored,  ranked,  and  reconaendatlons  Mere  made  as  to 
aeceptabilUy,  unacceptablllty.  and  capacity  for  being  made  acceptable. 
TO*  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  proposal,  using  the  published 
evaluation  criteria,  were  Identified.  The  Federal  Technical  Review 

ajitl  MMers  coMents  were  used  In  developing  the  technical 
arlflcatlon  questions  which  Were  sent  to  both  offerors.  The  average 
Mora  for  the  proposal  fro«  Tht  University  of  TcnnessM^as  82.9.  Six 
pm\  MMbers  rated  It  as  acceptable  and  one  riUiMt  as  unacceptable, 
but  capable  of  being  aadt  acceptable.  Th»,«vrrage  score  for  the 
proposal  fro«  The  Ohio  State  University  was  76.6.  Four  panel  Mnbers 
rated  It  as  acceptable  and  three  rated  It  as  unacceptable,  but  capable 
of  being  acceptable.  This  evaluation  was  conducted  In  strict 
compliance  with  the  evaluation  criteria  published  In  the  RFP. 

Technical  and  cost  clarification  questions  were  sent  to  both  offerors 
on  NovcMbyr  S..  Written  responses  were  received  froa  both  offerors  on 
^?*f*^^^"•  ,;«30t<«t<on«  ^•r*  held  In  Uashlngtort.  O.C.  with  The  Ohio 
State  University  on  Noveirt>er  29  and  30  and  with  The  University  of 
TtnnessM  on  Deceabcr  2  and  3.  The  Best  and  Final  technical  and  cost 
proposals  were  received  fro*  both  offerors  on  DKeiri>er  10,  The  Federal 
Technical  Review  Panel  reconvened  Deceiri>er  11,  12,  and  13  to  review  the 
Best  an^  Mnal  proposals.  Mr.  Garcia^ DufntMa  resigned  froa  the  panel 
in  late  Noveaber  and  did  not  review  the  Best  and  Final  proposals.  Five 
of  the  tlx  pan«l  acMbers  recoaaended  that  The  University  of  Tennessee 
bt  awarded  the  contract,  while  one  panel  acn^er  recoaMnded  t)tat  The 
Ohio  State  Unfwrslty  receive  the  iard. 

Gontfcting  Off1ctr*s  Advisory  Pantl 

Tht'Stcrttiry  rtquttted  tnit  a  Contracting  Officer's  Advisory  Panel, 
consisting  of  expert  vocational  education  researchers  and  practloners 
fro«  tht  field,  nake  a  site  visit  to  each  offeror.  The  mefflbers  of  this 
panti  wtre: 

Or.  H.  n.  Miller 

Associate  Dean.  Graduate  School  of  Education^ 
University  of  Missouri 

Or.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson 
Otan.  School  of  Fanlly  Resources^and 
Consuncr  Sclencis 
•  University  of  Wisconsin 

Dr.  Gordon  Swanson 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Education  I  Director 
of  Graduate  Studies  for  Vocational  Education 
College  of  Education 
University  of  Minnesota 

Dr.  Ray  Ry^n 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Arizona 
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Page  3  •  Frank  McGettHck 


.    The  purpose  of  the  site  visits  was  to  assess  the  staffing. 

institutional  experience  and  conraitiaent,  resources,  facilities,  and 
equipment  of  each  offeror.   These  site  visits  were  made  on  October  18 
and  19. 

On  November  2  and  3,  this  same  panel  met  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  ^ 
evaluate  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  tne  entire  proposal  f/om  each 
offeror.  Their  review  was  based  on  th%  evaluation  criteria  contained 
In  the  RFP,  and  it  addressed  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  ^  each 
offeror's  proposal.   The  Contracting  Officer's  Advisory  Panel  did  not 
-score  or  rank  the  proposals,  nor  did  it  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
,    acceptability  or  unacceptability  of  each  proposal.   Instead,  the  panel 
members  provided  their  own  connents.   The  comments  from  the  Contracting 
Officer's  Advisory  Panel  were  used  in  developing  the  technical 
clarification  questions  which  were  sent  to  the  offerors.   However,  whi^n 
examined,  the  comnents  fro*  this  Contracting  Officer's  Advisory  Panel 
favor  thevsupport  of  The  Ohio  State  Univei^sity  proposal  due  to  its 
proposedvflerformance,  capable  staff,  efficienwy,  productivity,  and 
broad  app^ach  to  vocational  education  needs  of  this  Nation. 

Analysis  of  th^  proposals  submitted  by  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
tnt  university  of. Tennessee  tor  a  National  center  for  Research "in~ 
vocational  Educatibn"   .  — 

Out  to  .the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Federal  Technical  ^Review 
Panel  and  the  Contracting  Officer's  Advisory  Panel,  the  Secretary 
requested  me  to  do  a  substantive  review  ^f  the  two  proposals.   I  have 
conducted  a  review  of  the  following:    (1)  two  original  prooosals,  (2) 
the  responses  to  the  technical  questions,  (3)  the  two  Best  and  Final 
offers,  (4)  theYeview  sheets  of  the  Federal  Technical  Review  Panel, 

(5)  the  review  sheets  of  the  Contracting  Officer's  Advisory  Panel,  and 

(6)  the  review  sheets  of  the  Best  and  Final  offers  of  the  Federal 
.Technical  Review  Panel. 

Ttiis  analysis  ftStains  the  following:     criteria  published  in  the 
Request  for  Proposal,  original  panel  scores,  connents  relate<;  to  the 
criteria  and  subcriteria,  listings  of  the  proposed  deliverables  when     .  \ 
appropriate,  aod  proposed  first  year  costs.   This  analysis  will  be  \ 
followed  by      suninarlzed  Judgements  for  each  criterion. 
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RFP  82-028 
(Technlcil  Review  Criterii) 


CRITERION  -  A 


Introduction  -  OvtriU  Undcritindlna; 
Tnis  stctlon  or  the  proposal  describes  1  n 
Mwnner  the  follcwing; 


Hixlmun 
Points 
 7~ 

i  cleir  ind  comprehensive 


(i)  the  offeror's  understanding  of  the  concerns  In  the  1976  Amendments 
(Public  Law  94-482)  as  related  to  R40  needs  and  program  Improvement 
activities.  Dcfdonst rates  the  offeror's  understanding  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Educatli^n^r  Intent  and  requlrenents  for  the  Center; 

(b)  an  overall  understanding  of  the  total  scope  of  work  to  be  performed, 
and  the  deliverables  to  be  developed; 

(c)  an  understanding  of  the  Uportance  of  disseminating  Center  products 
to  vocational  education  prutltloners.   Describes  dissemination 
plans  for  deliverables.   Describes  a  system  of  providing  producti 
which  are  appropriate  for  practitioner  use  at  low  cost*'  (P.P  82-028, 
p.  8o) 


Original  PineV  Scof-es 

The  Ohio  State  U.niveriity  •  5.29  The  Unlveriity  of  Tennessee  .  5.71 
C^^Snil  related  to  cht  Criterion  ard  Subcriteri4 


The  un1o  State  University 

(a)  The  proposer  provides  a 
comprehensive  statement  about 
the  Vocational  Education 
AMndocnts  of  1976,  the  research 
and  development  needs  i>f 
vxatiofial  education  in  t^rms; 
of  *capacn>  building/  the 
social  and  economic  context  of 
vocational  education  related 
to  unemployment,  economic 
development,  productivity  a- d 
growth,  and  demographic  shifts. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposer  provides  little  evi- 
dence ot  understanding  of  the  1976 
amendments  as  related  to  the  RAO  needs 
and  program  Improvement  activUles. 
Tho  proposer  does  discuss  some  of  Uie 
7)eeds  of  vocttion^l  edtscatlon  and 
provides  a  stater^w^nt  about  wh^t  It 
believes  the  center  should  be. 

This  proposal  is  heavily  oriented  to 
the  post»secondarv  and  adult  levels 
with  some  concern  ^ir  proprietary 
education. 
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(b)  The  propoier  discusses  the 
lapllcitlons  of  progrin 
If^rovement  for  humen  resource 

.  dtvelopiiefit,  key  educitlonil 
training  progre«$,  end  the 
Inportince  of  coordlnitlon  end 
irtlculitlon  with  ill 

'  orginlzitlons  end. agencies 
related  to  vocational  education 
^such  as  business,  Industry, 
proprietary  schools,  the 
Military,  and  Job  training 
programs).   The  purpose  of  the 
National  Center  Is  to  Improve 
the  capacity  of  the  vocational 
education  communUy  especially 
tht  Stdte  and  local  levels 
for  pre*vocat1onal,  secondaryr 
post^seconda ry  and  adult  levels 
of  both  public  and  private 
Institutions.  (^.L.  94»432) 

(c)  The  proposer  understands 
that  EPJC  Is  located  at  3,269 
locations  across  the  nation, 
that  both  Its  and  the  States 
products  Must  be  disseminated, 
that  assistance  m%t  be  given 
to  the  States  and  the  local 
levels  for  dissemination  to 
occur»  that  dissemination  «i111 
o^ur  through  the  various 
functions  at  the  National 
Center^  that  products  need  to 
bt  targeted  for  both  direct 
users  and  policy  vorkers  and 
that  related  dissemination 
systtfis  must  be  used. 


(b)  The  proposer  Indicates  the  fu.  ...is 
to  be  performed.    It  also  indicates  that 
the  National  Center  would  be  focused  on 
ecoflomic  development  with  a  high 
technology  thrust.  This  focus  will 
Include  the  concern  for  vocational 
education  to  keep  and  create  Jobs.  It 
discusses  unefl^ployment  problems  and 
problems  of  worker?*  lack  of  skills. 


(c)  The  proposer  Indicates  that  the 
existing  dissemination  system  Is  . 
disjointed^   They  propose  to 
distribute  70  camera  ready 
copies  of  theli;  final  reports  to  the 
States  and  to  provide  training  con- 
cerning dlsseralnaclon.   Each  State  would 
then  have  to  reproduce  the  camera  ready 
ccpy  and  distribute  It. 
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Suffwirlzed  Judgment  I 

Tht  Ohio  State  University  cleirly  pr6v1des  a  better  overall 
Uffidtrstinding  of  the  Request  for  Proposal  as  t%  Indicated  by  Its 
proposal  whlch^proposes  a  balanced  scope  of  work  for  the 
pre-vocatlonal,  secondary*  post-*stcbndary  an<  adult  levels  of  public 
and  private  or  proprietary  vocatloftal  education;  further,  It  addresses 
a  broad  array  of  problems  facing  vocational  education.   The  Ohio  State 
University  proposal  better  addresses  each  of  the  three  subcrlteria  In 
contrast  to  The  University  of  Tennessee  proposal. 
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Crlterlon-B 


Procedural  Plan 


General  Evaluation  of  Procedural  Plan 


Haximun 
Points 


The  procedural  plan  Is  presented  for  five  years.   The  significance  of  this 
plan  Is  underscored  by  the  provision:  entitled  "evaluation  of  options*  In 
attachment  A  of  the  Request  for  Proposal  which  states  that  *The  proposals 
for  the  option  years  wHl  be  evaluated  within  the  criteria  stated  on 
pages  8  to  6f  of  attachment  A»  with  technical  consideration  to  be  of 
paramount  importance.*  The  Ohio  State  University  provided  both  an 
appropriate  first  year  and  2-5  year  procedural  plan*   The  University  of 
Tennessee  proposal  provides  limited  Information  for  the  first  year  plan 
and  limited  procedural  plans  for  years  2-5.  ^ 

*A  procedural  plan  Is  presented  for  five  years  with  detailed  plans  for  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  a  Center  reflected  In  the  proposal  for  each  of 
the  following  functions  and»other  tasks.*    (RFP  82-028,  p.  8a  and  8b) 

Function  Wo.  1;  Applied  Research  and  Related  Activities        Haximum  , 

Points 
— B  

*Th1s  section  of  the  proposal  describes  In  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
aiannfr  the  following: 

(a)  plans  for  designing  and  administering  the  studies  or  activities  that 
will  be  designated  ytMr\y  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education; 

(wj  plans  for  determining,  managing,  designing,  and  conducting  the 
independent  projects; 

(c)  suggested  criteria,  procedures,  and  rationale  for  selecting 
independent  projects  and  activities  to  be  conducted  under 
Function  #1/    (RFP  62-028»  p.  8a-6b) 

'Original  Panel  Scores  ^ 

The  Ohio  State  University  -  5.82  The  University  of  Tennessee  •  5.71 

Comments  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrlteria 


The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Ohio  State  University 
proposal  systematically  provides 
a  five  year  plan  for  each  of  the 
six  functions.   This  plan 
contains:    (1)  overview.  (2) 
planned  approachi  (3)  outcomes, 
(4)  procedural  overview,  (S) 
Interfaces,  and  (6)  dissemination 
Plan  for  thp  products  ^r>^  ^roli»"»3 
outcomes.    This  statenent  applies' 
to  each  of  the  following  five 
functions. 


The  University  cf  Tennessee 

The  University  of  Tennessee  proposal 
very  briefly  indicates  the  types  of 
activities  that  will  be  conducted  in 
years  2-5.   These  proposed  activities 
normally  follow  the  activities 
proposed  in  year  one.    This  statement 
applies  to  each  of  the  following  five 
functions. 
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(a)  Tht  proposer  Indlcatts  that 
20  ptrctnt  of  Ifm  funds  for 
this  function  would  bt  set  aildi 
for  dtilgnattd  studlti.  Tht 
propoitr  provldti  plant  for 
dtflfnlng  and  adnlnlittring  tht 
actlvltlts  dti1(natttf  by  OVAE. 
Tht  iptclflcatlon  glvtn  by  OVAE 
would  bt  uitd  to  dfilsii  tht 
coMplttt  activity  and  tht 
activity  would  bt  nanagtd  In  a 
tathlon  ilmllar  tot>thtr  ctnttr 
actlvltlti. 

(b)  Tht  propostr  provldts  its 
tftibllihtd  proctdiirti  for 
dtttnalnlng,  dtilghlng,  and 
Mnaglng  tht  Indtptndtnt 
itvdits.  Thtit  plant  fncludt 
Mintalninf  a  data  bttt  and 
tht  utt  of  crittria  to  ttltct 
probltM  and  dtvtlop  ttrattgltt. 
Oiti  It  drawn  frtM  all 
functloft  of  tht  Natlotal  Ctnttr 
at  wtll  at  fro«  tht  advltory 
counclU  Itglslatlvt  rtportt» 
proftstlonaf  attociat1ont» 
vocational  practltlontr  and 
tvaluatlon  ttud1tt»  and  strvtt 
at  tht  batif  for  dtttnilng  and 
dttlgoing  tht  projtctt.  Tht 
propotal  Indlcatts  that  tht 
actlvltitt  will  bt  Mnagtd  by 
tchtduling  and  providing 
ntictttary  tupport  strv1ctt» 
■onltorflng  to  tnturt  ttaff  and 
rttourct  ut111iat1on»  and 
coordination  of  tht  activity 
with  othtr  actlvltitt  In  tht 
National  Ctnttr. 

(c)  Tht  proposfl  contains  a 
dtscrlptlon  of  tht  proctdurts 
ttltcting  tht  Indtptndtnt 
ttud1tt«  Thit  Includts 
ttrattglts  for  Idtntlfying 
probltflis  and  tasks,  crittria 
for  stitcting  approprlatt 
probltms  and  tasks,  and  a 
ratlonalt  for  tht  suggtsted 
proctdurts  and  crittria. 


(a)  Tht  proposftr  Indlcatts  that  20  ptr« 
ctnt  of  tht  f4i|ds  for  this  function 
would  bt  stt/alldt  for  dtslgnattd 
studios.  Tl^t  propostr  win  cooptratw 
with  tht  spdnsor  In  carrying  out  tht 
dtslgnattd  studlts*  Tht  propostr  pro* 
vidts  ftw  plans  for  dtslgning  tKtst 
studitt  or  actlvltlts. 


n  tte  pro- 
^hllomphy. 
tlons  1^11  t 


(b)  In  tht  proctdural  plan. 
postr  provldts  an  ovtral  phllc 
an  Indication  of  how  functions  l(lVbt 
Inttgrattd.  how  coordination  tfforts 
will  occur,  and  a  planning  nodtl  Is 
provldtd.  Exctpt  In  t  brotd  conctptual 
«»y»  tht  propostr  provldts  ftw  plans 
for  dtttnilhlng.  ninaglng.  or 
dtslgning  tht  indtptndtnt  projtcts.  Tht 
propostr  Indlcftts  that  tht  usks  or 
projtcts  that  art  propottd  will  bt  con- 
ducted  and  provldts  a  britf  Indication 
oo^h  bt  dont« 


(c)  Tht  propostr  suggtsts  only  a  ftw 
crittria  or  proctdurts  for  stitcting 
tht  Indtptndtnt  actlvltlts.  Tht 
propdstr  has  s:f1tcttd  tht  tctlvltlts 
and  provldts  a  llmlttd  ratlonalt  by 
having  futurt  actlvltlts  build  upon  tht 
actlvltlts  of  prtvlous  years* 
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A  Listing  of  the  Proposed  Dellveribles  jind  Proposed  First  Year  Costs 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Independent  S'tudles 


>1.  St r vine  the  Weeds  of  Dlsplactd  Workers 
2.   Salient  verlibles  in  Altemetlve  teirnlng 
Envlronwents  tnat  Influence  Vocational 
•'StuHents'  SH11  licqujsjt<on  and  Retention 
3*  Strategy  for  vocational /Technical  TeachtrT" 

3 secondary  and  post^secondary) 
icuiatlon.  coordination.  angTllnkage; 
"  "  etween 

Service 

PtiiverapTes  . 

5. 


$141,674 
192»137 


117,410 
1S2,442 


vocational  Education  and  Relateol 
Ptilveraoles 

A  Guide  to  Assist  State  Vocational  Education  79,613 
Agencies  In  Responding  to  the  Defense"Tn3ustf1a1 
Base  Training  Reoulreiitnts 

Dtslgnated  Activities  200,813 

(to  bt  reserved  for  directions  fro«  OVAE) 

6*  Job  Redesign  apd  Work  Iwprovewent  Projects  119,975 

The  University  of  Tennesset  . 

Independent  Studies 

1*  Cowpany's  Cowing  Product  Series  142,369 

A*  Represent  Vocational  Education  on  Economic 

bevel opment  Teaffis  ^ 
B*  Telling  the  VocniThal  Education  Story  in 

economic  ueveiopfflent  Promotional  waterlals 

2.  At  Home  In  the  Office  Series  145,055 

A*  The  Home  Entrepreneur 
B*   On»L1ne  Line 

3.  COKTASl"'  325,304 

Dtslgnated  Activities 

{to  be  reserved  for  directions  from  OVAE)  122,545 


Summarized  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Ohio  State  University 
proposal  syste<natica11y 
addresses  the  criterion 
and  the  subcriteria  In  an 
adequate  fashion*  The 
proposed  prcjects  address 
a  bruau  ran^e  ot  vocational 
education  needs* 


The  Unverslty  of  Tennessee 

The  University  of  Tennessee  pro^ 
posal  does  not  adequately  address 
the  criterion  and  the  subcriteria* 
The  proposed  activities  appear  to 
be  appropriate  act1vities»  but  they 
do  not  address  a  broad  range  of 
vocational  education  needs. 
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CRITERION  •  B 


Function  No.  2   leadership  Deve]op;nent  Kaxi^Tum 

Points 

•This  section  of  the  proposal  describes  In  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
Mnner  the  following: 

(a)  plans  for  designing  and  operating  a  National  Acadeniy  for  Vocational 
toucators;  ... 

(b)  plans  to  use,  where  appropriate,  the  most  current  communication 
 — chaMsm  and  afdla,  advances  to  reach  the  largest  audience; 

[or  dtsigninq  and  operating  an  Advanc^'d  Study  Center." 
(RFP  82*028,  p.  8b) 


.sOrlqlnal  Panel  Scores 


I 


The  Ohio  State  University  -  5.71  The  University  of  Tennessee  5.71 

Conwents  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrlteria 


Tfit  Ohio  State  University 

(a)  The  proposer  already  operates 
a  National  Acadefy*  Consequently 
le  presents  plans  for  the 
continued  operation  of  a 
National  Acadetiy.  These 

plans  Include  objectives 
and  procedures  for  both  a 
National  Academy  and  an  In« 
Residence  Program.   The  pro* 
cedures  Include  concerns  for 
determining  themes,  reaching 
a  wide  variety  of  Audiences, 
avoiding  duplication,  and  pro- 
viding for  quality  assurance.  The 
proposer  has  already  Identified 
eighteen  topical  areas  and  plani 
tor  38  cost-recovery  activities. 

(b)  The  proposer  plans  to  use  a 
computer-based  switching  system 
to  disseminate  information  about 
the  work-shops  or  conferences 

as  well  as  using  this 
mechanism  to  help.  In  determining 
client  needs.   The  electronic 
newsletter  will  be  used  for 
program  announcements.   A  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  using 
other  tpchnoloolcj]  mechanism 
to  reach  larger  audiences  will 
be  conducted,  but  no  special 
cofinuni  cat  ions  media  are 
proposed  for  the  first  year 
to  reach  the  largest  audience. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposer  does  not  present  plans 
for  designing  a  National  Academy.  It 
does  however  provide  plans  for 
operating  a  National  Academy  (Inscrvlce 
Program).    A  description  of  this  In- 
service  Program  Indicates  that  15  of 
Us  planned  30  activities  will  come  by 
request  from  the  field  and  15  will  be 
basei  on  products  developed  at  the 
National  Center  In  four  topical 
areas.   The  In-resldence  Program  will 
be  publicized  in  a  variety  of  ways. 


(b)  The  proposer  plans  to  use  an 
electronic  mall  box  to  help  assess 
training  needs  of  the  field.  In- 
resldence  persons  will  have  access 
to  the  online  library  managed ^)y  the 
Clearinghouse.  Few  special  cormuni- 
cations  media  are  proposed  for  the 
first  year  to  reach  the  largest 
audience. 
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(c)  The  proposer  does  not 
present  plans  for  designing 
an  Advanced  Study  Center*  It 
proposes  to  continue  Its  current 
Advanced  Study  Center*  The 
proposal  contains  an  approach, 
objectives,  and  procedures  for 
Ttcrul'ting  and  selecting  persons, 
quality  assurance  procedures, 
and  a  theme  concerning  economic 
development* 


(c)  The  proposer  does  not  present 
plans  for  designing  an  Advanced  Study 
Center*   Only  a  few  statements  are  made 
about  Its  operations*   The  Advisory' 
Council  win  recommend  criteria  for 
selecting  participants.   Jhe  parttcl- 
pants  will  be  expected  to  be  self 
directed  In  t^rms  of  their  work 
activities.   They  will  report  directly 
to  the  director  of  the  National  Center* 


A  Listing  of  the  Proposed  Deliverables  and  Proposed  Costs 


The  Ohio  State  University 

National  Academy  $433,793 
(minimum  of  30  training  act- 
tlvltlts  In  18  topfcal 
areas) 

(a  feasibility  study  about 
media  commnl cations  as  part 
'  of  the  Annual  Report) 

In-resldence  ^^foflram  no  budget 
(approximately  30  persons  per 
year) 


Advanced  Study  Center  $220,909 
(six  scholars  for  up  to  nine 
sionttis) 

Summarlitd  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Ohio  State  University 
proposal  Is  adequate  In  meeting 
the  Request  for  Proposal  re- 
quirements for  both  a  National 
Academy  for  Vocational  Educators 
and  an  Advanced  Study  Center* 
While  the  most  current  conm- 


to  r::ch 


largest  audiences  are  not  pro- 
posed for  use  the  first  year, 
a  feasibility  study  Is  proposed. 


A* 


The  University  of  Tenneessee 

Ng\t1qnal  Academy  $239,205 
In-resldence  Progran 
(limited  to  20  plus  groups  of  5) 


B*  Inservlce  Program 

(total  of  30  training  activities) 


I*  Green  Machine:   Voc/Tech  and 

Bio  Teen  ■ 
2.  Company's  Coming;  Helping 

Attract  Hew  Industry 

Through  Vocational  Education 

(repeated  a  times) 
3*  New  fhlp  on  the  Block: 

Computer  literacy  (repeated  6 

times) 

4*  Robotur;   Trip  to  National 
Robotics  institute 


5,  On  Deirtand  -  15  activities 

C.   Advanced  Study  Center  $79,910 
(four  scholars  for  up  to  nine 
Months) 


The  University  of  Tennessee 


The  proposer's  plan^for  operating  the 
National  Academy  for  Vocational 
Educators  and  the  Advanced  Study  Center 
are  minlnal  and  plans  are  not 

coMrnunication  nechanisms  to  reach  the 
largest  audiences  during  the  first 
or  ensuing  years. 


2bl 
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CRITERION    •  B 

function  No>  3   D1$scm1ndt<on  and  Utilization 

*Th1s  section  of  ihe  proposal  discusses  In  a  clear  nanner  how  the 
following  plans  relate  to  the  D&U  needs  of  the  vocational  education 
coMMinlty; 

(a)  plans  for  designing  and  operating  a  system  foir  selecting  specific 
project  products  for  wide  dissemination; 

(b)  proposed  strategies  and  standards  for  determining  the  need  for  various 
-   RIO  producti^y  various  vocjtlonal  e^ii$at1on  practitioner  groups; 

(c)  plans  for  designing  and  Itapleatentlng  an  RftD  product  utilization 
systea  Mhlch  reaches  vocational  education  practitioners; 

(d)  plans  for  liaison  idth  other  appropriate  disseminating  systems; 

(t)  plans  for  designing  and  operating  a  system  for  providing  leadership 
and  training  among  and  between  the  RCUs  and  Curriculum  Coordination 
Centers; 

(f)  plans  for  designing  and  operating  a  continuing  and  comprehensive 
evaluation  system  of  vocations  education  RIO  Including  the  isvact  of 
the  RIO  products.'  (RFP  82.028,  p.  8b)  - 

Original  Panel  Scores 

The  Ohio  State  University  •  6.29         The  University  of  Tennessee  -  8.41 

Comments  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrl ter 1  a 


The  Ohio  State  'Jnlverslty 

(a)  The  proposer  already  has  an 
operating  dlssemlnatlon^and 
utilization  system*  Procedures 
are  provided  for  further  refining 
and  strengthening  the  system. 
This  system  plans' to  select 
twelve  special  projects  for 
dissemination  to  the  States 
and  to  targeted  audiences. 


(b)  The  proposer  Indicates  that 
It  will  analyze  target  markets, 
build  product  distribution 
channels,  and  analyze  product 
distribution  data  by  user  groups. 


(c)  The  proposer  includes  plans 
to  disseminate  Information  and 

products  fron  the  States*  the 
National  Cenicrt  and  Federally 
projects  to  States  and  to 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposer  will  select  7  to 

12  outstanding  products  the  first  year. 
It  has  a  plan  for  developing  criteria 
end  utilizing  State  personnel  In 
selecting  the  products.  Camera  ready 
copy  of  thr  products  will  be  given 
to  tht  States  and  CCC's.  Training 
win  be  given  to  the  States  about 
the  products  and  dissemination 
strategies. 

(b)  The  proposer  discusses  the 
strategy  of  reaching  State  persons 
through  electronic  .mall. 
Standards  are  not  discussed  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  various 
vocational  education  practitioner 
groups. 

(c)  The  proposer  provides  plans  to 
send  camera  ready  copy  of  both 
brochures  and  products  to  the  States 
and  CCC*s.   A  Newlotter  will  be 
published  monthly.  A  toll-free  line 


25 


tirgttfd  audi tncts 'through  1t$ 
OtU  tjftttii  to  RCU't,  CCC'f  and  ^ 
othtf  ipproprlatt  uitrs»  through 
tht  cItarlnghoMttt  through  tht 
ttvtril  targtltd  ntws1ttttrt» 
through  tht  National  Acadtiy 
act1vfMM»  through  anartnttt 
brochu.*^^»  through  tpoclal 
«Mt1ng.%  through  tht  utt  of  a 

^^olUfftt  iHMi>tr  for  Individual 
rtqutftf »  and  through  tht  cost* 
rtcovtry  lyitaa*  Thttt  products 

^nCToaf  thi'tntTfr^tlttitd  m*o« 
ductf »  tht  ftvtral  packagtt  for 
occupational  artat»  curriculum 
Infomatlon^  tht  ullltary 
currlculuw  nattrlalt^  and  any. 
othtr  rtqutfttd  nattrlaU  fro« 
tht  systtiu 

(d)  Tht  propottr  hat  plant 
for  Mlntalnlng  Ifalton  with 
txlttltg  tjftttat  and  txpandlng 
thtir  lltltot  with  tht  Natlontl 
Olffutlon  NttMork  and  tht 
National  Attoclatlon  for 
Induttrjf  Education  Cooptratlon 
groupt. 

(t)  Tht  propottr  plant 
through  Itadtrship  to  work 
collaboratlvtly  with  tht  Curri- 
ctlu*  Coordination  Ctnttrt 
and  with  tht  National  fttttarch 
Coordinating  Unit  Attoclatlon  to 
that  Mtuti  got  It  for  Inprovtd 
natlonwtdt  diHMlnatlon  art 
tchltvtd.  Tht  Vopottr  dott  not 
propott  to  provldt  training  to 
thtRCU't  Of  CCC*t. 

(f)  Tht  propottr  will  docuntnt 
tht  d1ttr1but1on»  ytt»  and 
Impact  of  MO  productt  and 
InfOHMtlon.  Thit  InfofMtlon 
will  bt  colltcttd  through 
tanpling  and  on  ttltcttd 
productt*  It  dots  not  apptar 
to  bt  a  cofliprthtntlvt  tvaluatlon 
tjftttfli  of  tht  Impact  of 
vxatlonal  tducatlon  R40« 


will  bt  staff td.   Trailing  wilt  bt 
provldtd  to  the  States  and  CCf s 
about.^ht  products  and  disstmlnatlon 
strattglts*  Tht  cost»rtcovtrjf  systtm 
will  optratt  on  dtoind* 


(d)  This  stctlon  of  tht  proposal  dots 
not  adtquateljf  addrtss  liaison  with 
othtr  approprlatt  disstnloatlon 
systtm.  ^ 


(t)  Tht  propostr  plans  to  optratt  a 
Sjfstta  for  providing  Itadtrship  and  ' 
training  to  tht  RCU^s  and  Curriculum 
Coordination  Ctnttrs  conctming 
products  and  dltttnlnatlon  ttrattgitt, 
and  to  tttitt  tht  Stattt  In  dtvtloping 
dittttil nation  ttrattg1tt« 


(f )  Tht  propottr  plant  to  aalntaln 
rtcordt  of  product  dittrlbutlon  and 
to  colltct  Infomatlon  on  utilization 
and  Impact.  Thit  data  It  for  ctnttr 
dtvtloptd  or  ttltcttd  products*   It  dots 
not  apptar  to  bt  a  conprthtnslvt 
tvaluatlvt  systtm  of  tht  lopact  of 
vocational  tducatlon  R&O. 
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A  Kstinq  of  Proposed  teHverabres  and  Proposed  Costs 


Tht  Ohio  S^^te  University 


ed  teHverab^es  and  Pre 

(tenVlfferent  titles) 
tor  (f  Issues) 


1.  Thtwt  brochures 

2.  Vocttloffl  Educator  (I 

3.  (ZJssuesl  ~ 
4*  Centergraw   (no  charge  to  the  Government) 

5.  9^ect1on  and  Dissemination  of  E^ceraplary  products  (12  separate 
prMacts  will  bf  selected  and  disseminated) 
Hesoufct  Guide  to  Use  Products  of  High  Technoloov 
>7>.  Kecgrii.i)f  Researcn  and  Developnent  Product  utilization  and 

iwpadt  *  Report  No.  T  —  = 

OtsiOfJ  for  a  comprehensive  Evaluation  System  of  Vocational 

tflucati on  Research  ana  Development  ^ 

9-  A  Nit1on<*w1de  Dlisefulnation  Conference 

Total  funds  for  th1$  function  -  $917  461 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

U  Nessages  In  Vocational  Education 

(20,000  nonihly)  

2>  The^OlssiwInitlonp  Utn nation  Systew  Products  Data  Base; 


A  ftasioiiity  study" 
]•  {iorq  rrocess^ng:  A  Siftclal  Package  of  Hateruu 
^*  oiotecnnoioyv  $ni  VocaHonal  EducaHonniferj 


"of  Haterf 


il  Package 


.,-teriais 

5*  A  Rtport  of  the  Distribution,  Validation,  and  Impact  of 

^    ¥ocatlona7"KlP  inforwatjon  and  Products  ^  

ttaotrsnip  cooroination  Activities  to  Assist  State  Personnel 
WU^rind  CM's)  Activities  (Assistance  to 

7.  Operett  a  Public  InfonMtlon  Office.  Voc-Llne 


(public  InfonMtlon  Vine)' 
Total  funds  for  this  function 

SupMrlzed  Judoenent 
The  Ohio  State  University 


Tht  proposer  hes  a  coa^rehenslve 
dissemination  and  utillmlon 
systen  that  utilizes  existing 
networks  and  works  with  the 
Statrii,  CCC's  and  other 
d1  insemination  systems.  The 
proposer  understands  dissmina- 
tlon  and  marketing  strategies 
that  Include  the  targeting  of 
of  products  to  user  groups  and 
and  the  servicing  of  the  needs 
of  the  states  as  well  as  cf 
Individual  requests.    Tne  pro* 
poser  will  not  provide  training 
to  the  RCU's  nor  do  they  propose 
;  comprehensive  MO  product 
1"pact  evaluation  system. 


The  University  of  T»n>i>«t» 

The  proposer  has  a  comprehi.nslve 
dissemination  and  utilization  strategy* 
It  will  work  with  the  Sta;e$  and  CCC^ 
and  provide  training  concerning 
dissemination  strategies  and  dlssemina- 
tlon  of  products*   If  fome  States  do  not 
or  are  unable  to  reproduce  the  provided 
camera  ready  copy,  th^^n  the  products 
would  not  get  tc  the  user.   The  pro- 
poser will  operate  a  co$t»recovery 
system  when  25  or  more  persons  request 
a  oro<fuct.    The.proroser  does  not 
present  dJeuuat*  pien$  to  •neinain 
liaison  witn  otncr  di$se<aination 
systems  and  it  does  not  propose  a 
comprehensive  RSO  product  impact, 
evaluation  systei. 


ERIC 
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CRITERION  -  B 


Miximun 

Function  No*  4:  Inforttitlon  for  Planning  and  Policy  Development  Points 
"    — ff— 

This  section  of  the  proposal  describes  the  offeror's: 

(a)  deslon  and  plan  for  operating  the  Information  for  plarir.tng  and  polfcy 
deveiopnent  fMnctfon;  " 


■Iti)  ilnlj"  in<  r^tr  for  nhtilnlna,  i"fltrV"j,  Interpreting,  and  portraying 
the  SKondary  data  for  use  by  various  decfslonnvailrs  who  are  making 
decisions  and  establishing  priorities  for  vocational  education  for 
(I)  national  needs,  (2)  national  R&D  (applied)  priorities, 
and  (3)  national  curriculum  development  priorities.'   (RFP  62«026, 
p.8a) 


Original  Panel  Scores 
The  Ohio  State  University 5.71 

Cowaents  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subscrlteria 


The  University  of  Tennessee  -  6*86 


The  Ohio  State  University 

(a)  The  proposer  Indicates  the 
design  and  plan  that  «111  be 
used  to  provide       data  based 
studies  on  vocational  education 
needs  each  year  and  to 
conduct  one  future  oriented 
needs  stu^.  These  three 
studies  will  produce  Information 
to  facilitate  planning  and 
policy  development  at  the 
national  level. 


fb)  The  proposer  Indicates  that 
existfng  national  longitudinal 
data  w111  be  utilized  to  answer 
persisting  natlu  ^1  questions 
that  face  decision  makers 
regarding  \A)cat1ona1  education 
needs*   The  plan  does  not 
Indicate  that  Information 
win  be  provided  which  will 
be  useful  to  either  national 
applied  RSO  priorities  or 
curriculum  development. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

Ca)  The  proposer  Indicates  a  plan  to 
provide  two  data  based  studies  on 
vocational  efucatlon  needs  each  year 
as  well  as  conducting  one  future 
oHented  needs  stucfy*  An  Instrument 
wnl  be  designed  for  the  future 
or\ented  needs  s';u(^  In  year  one. 
These  three  studies  will  produce 
Information  to  facilitate  planning 
and  policy  develo^^ment  at  the 
national  level. 


(b)  The  proposer  Indicates  that 
existing  national  data  will  be  used  for 
the  two  vocational  education  needs 
studies  to  answer  questions  that  face 
decision  R;dkers«  An  Instrument^wlll 
be  developed  In  the  first  year  for 
the  collection  of  data  In  subsequent 
years.   This  plan  does  not  Indicate 
that  Information  »f111  be  provided 
which  will  be  use^'ul  for  either 
national  R&D  priorities  or 
curriculum  development. 


4'  O  3 
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A  listing  of  the  Proposed  Deliverables  and  Proposed  Costs 


The  Ohio  State  University 


1. 
3. 


Transition  Patterns  Between  Education  and  Work 
KntTcipatinq  Forces  ano  Mctors  tueiy  to' 
innuence  vocational  toucaiion  ^ 
Establishing  a  Data  6ase  for  tiamlning  the 


Effects  of  vocaiionai  fcoucaiion" 


1. 
2. 


3. 


Huwn  Resources  Supply  and  D^tn'and  In  High 

lecnnoioay  Areas 
An  Analysts  or'tc'^jnlcatlons  a/id  Office  Workers^ 

produced  and  seeifd  Annually  Tcr  l^t  wext  Ten  t 
llation^i  Vocational  tducanon^urvfty  insirumcni 

Suimrlzed  Judgeraent 


$201 ,845 
24.890 

123,885 


182,514 
(for  first  two) 


ears 


83.919 


The  OMo  State  University 

This  proposer  adequately  addresses 
the  Request  for  Proposal  criterion. 
The  proposed  aporoach  uses  existing 
data  and  proposes  analysis  that 
will  be  useful  to  decision  nakers 
at  the  national  *»evel  concerning 
b^oad,  Important  national 
Issues  facing  vocational  education. 
However,  the  proposer  will  not  supply 
data  that  Is  useful  for  decisions 
concerning  applied  RSO  priorities 
or  curriculum  development 
priorities. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

This  proposer  adequately  addcssses 
the  Request  for  Progjg^^-^rlterlon. 
The  proposed  jpf/mh  user  existing 
dcta  for  the  two  needs  studies  and 
proposes  data  that  will  be  useful 
to  decision  makers  at  the  national 
level  In  narrower,  but  important 
substantive  creis/  The  future 
oriented  study  Is  In  the 
Instrument  developrwnt  phase, 
This  proposed  stu^y  will  have 
^mpor^ance  to  those  who  operate 
teacher  training  Institutions. 
It  Is  difficult  to  ai^certaln 
whether  the  results  from  this 
planned  stutly  will  be  of  Importance 
to  decision  makers  at  the  national 
level  In  future  years. 


ERIC 
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Vuncti  jf\  Mo.  S  ClearlnaHouse 


*Th1s  section  of  the  proposal  presents  the  offeror's: 


Points 


(«)  design  and  plan  for  operating  an  Information  collection,  retrieval, 
and  analysis  systea; 

-^^dfslgn^and  plao  for  relating  the  clearinghouse  to  other,  appropriate 
ftU)  clearinghouse  systens; 

ttl'iffistgirintf  pl^n-fcr^eyelep4iig  and  optrating-a  system  for  the  maj^lmyn. 
utilization  of  Oepartrnent  of  defense  curriculum  materials; 

(d)  design  and  plan  for  developing  a  systen  that  maintains  and 
disseminates  Information  about  Instructional  media, 

(f)  design  and  plan  for  coripletlng  and  distributing  annually  a  report 
Including  abstracts  and  a  synthesis  of  vocational  education  research 
and  developlntnt,  curriculum  development,  and  personnel  development 
projects  supported  by  the  U.S.   Department  of  Education; 

(f )  design  and  plart  for  developli^g  state-of-the-art  papers  about  research 
findings  and  products  that  are  of  concern  to  vocational  education.* 
(RFP  82-028.  pp.  8  c&d)  ,  f  . 

> 

Original  Panel  Scores  ^ 
Thf  Ohio  State  University     •  6.71        The  University  of  Tennessee  6.57 
Cedents  deleted  to  the  Criterion  and  Su'^-Crlterla 


The  Ohio  State  University^ 

(a)  The  proposer  provides  an 
adequate  plan  for  operating  an 
Information,  collection, 
retrieval,  and  analysis  system. 


(b)  The  proposer 'indicates  that 
the  Clearlnghcuse  will  operate 
a  system  for  accessing  and 
crosswalking:    IKIS,  NTIS, 
the  prograr.1  Improvement  file, 
military  currkuluto  materials 
and  currlcu'lun  developrent 
data  bases,  and  the  ERIC 
Clearinghouse  on  Adult,  Career, 
and  Vocational  Education.  Users 
will  be  tralneo  to  use  the  data 

estdMishlnq  ^        prucluct  J^ia 
base  win  be  studied. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposer  Indicates  that  It  will 
operate  an  Information  collection  and 
retrieval  system.    It  Mill  solicit 
Information  from  nine  RCU'$  (by 
telephone)  to  determine  If  the  system 
can  be  Improved. 

(b)  The  proposer  will  maintain  liaison 
with  GRIC.  SSIE.  N11S  and  IRIS. 

The  proposer  offers  to  make  the  RIVE 
data  base  public.  .Representatives 
from  the  SEA'S.  CCU's,  CCC's,  ERIC 
ClearWicihouses,  NTIS,  SSIC,  IKIS,  and 
RDx  will  be  Invited  to  five  reolonal 
workshops  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Academy;  these  Individuals 
will  learn  how  to  serve  as 
representatives  on  accessinq  the  RIVE 


ERIC 
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(c)  The  proposer  Indicates  that 
the  system  of  collecting 
currlculur.  nuterlils  from  the  Air 
Force,  krm^^  Co«st  Guard, 
Marines,  and  Navy  that  was 
started  In  1977  will  be 
continued.  Ten  or  wort  new 
C*jrr1cu1um$  will  be  selected  and 
added  to  the  1,400  previously^ 
selected-  courses* 


(d)  The  curriculum  materials  data 
base  win  continue  as  a 
cooperative  effort  between 

the  proposer  and  the  Currlulum 
Coordination  Centers.    It  Is  now 
a  private  data  base  and  will  be 
opened  when  ihs  number  of 
records  can  provide  a  balanced 
search.   About  60O 'Items  will  be 
added  In  the  first  year  by  the 
CCC's  and  SLR's  and  an  additional 
600  items  by  the  Center  st»ff« 
Enter1n9  military  developed 
curriculum  Information  Into  the 
file  win  continue.   About  100 
software  Items  for  micro* 
.computers  will  be  Identified  frorr 
the  Northwest  Educational 
Regional  Laboratory  and  th^ 
Minnesota  Educational  Computing 
Consortium  as  well  as  from  the 
vocational  education  State 
supported  projects.  Information 
about  the  curriculum  materials 
data  base  will  be  announced  In 
newletters  and  In  presentations. 
The  computer  based  message 
switching  system  will  be  used 
with  the  CCC's  and  RCU*s.  It  win 
be  expanded  to  start  working  with 
post-secondary  Institutions. 

(e)  The  proposer  plans 
to  sutnarlze  State  supportfd 
•program  improvement  activities 
Including  vocational  guidance 
and  counsenng  and  vocational 
education   personnel  develoonent* 
A  report  of  abstract!^  win  be 
prepared  In  print  form  and  win 
b<»  ♦"l*':  utu'i^ay^r:  tor  o^-Une 
searches.  The  Projects  m 
Prooress  for  FY  S3  will  De 


(c)  The  proposer  indicates  that  It  will 
«-eview  the  existing  system  for 
collecting  materials  from 
Department  of  Defense  and  Coast  Guard 
and  establish  Its  own  procedures. 
Brochures  and  microfiche  copies  of  the 
materials  will  be  sent  to  the  States 
and  the  materials  will  be  announced 
through  its  newslette^^    It  will 
collect  the  Basic  SklUl,  Education 
program  materials  that  art ;b,eing 
^ve^optTf-fomhe^mf  Ti  tary ' «  rv  1  ces . 

(d)  The  proposer  will  redesign  the  form 
being  used  by  the  CCC's  to  codify  the 
curriculum  and  Instructional  n^iterlals. 
The  forms  from  the  CCC's  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  BRS^.  A  workshop  will  be  held 
to  train  the  CCC's  to  use  th^s  dat^ 
base.   The  proposer  will  review  the 
electronic  mall  networ*;  and  make 
suggestions  for  Improving  the  system. 


The  proposer  will  maintain  an  oa-11ne 
search  capability  with  The  University 
of  Tennessee  funds  for  a  variety  of 
uata  bases* 

*BIBLIOGRAHIC  RETRIEVAL  StRVlCE 


(e)  The  proposer  plans  to  ^r^^^re  the 
report  on  Vocational  Educat^o"!  Prcr'-en 
Irrprove-^ent;  A  Sj-r.jry  pr  State 
Ad^ninistereo  Pro.^oits  "^T"?-^  ir"3« 


Slate  personnei  ^}\)  oe  aSiced  to 
Suggest  other  t^pes  of  data  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  report.    P^S  wHl 

-1*  ;  .e  puiS  i:  1  n:>  of 

producing  suc^  inf orii'.dtion.    The  ddta 
froni  this  report  will  b'*  searchable 
through  RIVE.  Tho  Pro.'^p'ts  in  Prc^rec? 
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(f)  The  proooser  plans  to 
continue  co'^.nisslonlnq  papers 
fron  persons  outside  the  National 
Center.   The  Advisory  Council  ^nd 
other  groups  will  advise  the 
director  before  selecting  the 
state-oNthe-irt  papers  for  part 
Icular  target   audiences  In  high 
priority  areas.   A  variety  of 
services  will  be  provided  t.Q_thf 
authors  by  the  propos<tr« 


(f)  The  proposer  will  select  ten  topics 
for  the  sttfte-of-tne-art  pepsrs  wUnIr 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  contract. 
The  titles  of  the  papers  are  proposedt 
Each  paper  will  be  co-authored  by  a 
person  from  the  National  Center  and  an 
author  from  the  field.    The  papers  will 
be  reviewed  by  consultants. 


A  listing  ef  the  Proposed- Oe  1-1  verab^les  and  Proposed  Costs 

The  Ohio  State  University 

Clearinghouse  $319,099 
(Includes  crosswalks  with  systefns,  electronic  co::nun1cations,  the 
program  Improvement  data  base,  the  curriculum  materials  data  base, 
the   ilitary  curriculum  data  base,  and  a  two  day  training  session 
on  the  Bibliographic  Retrieval  Service  for  Program  Improve-nent 
Personnel)  \ 


Information  Analysis 

A>  Dissemination  and  Utiliratlon  Product  Data  Base 
Feasibllty  Study 

8.  5tate-of-the-Art  papers  (nine) 

C.  A  Sunmary  of  State  Administered  Projects  in  FY  83 

0.  Projects  in  Progress  for  py  ST 

The  University  of  Tennessee 


$113,862 


$238,750 


Clearinghouse 

(Includes  military  curriculum  announced  through  the  message  system, 
on-line  librarian,  crosswalks  with  other  systems,  and  curriculum 
materials  and  training  for  CCC's  and  RCU's) 


Information  A>iilysis 

A.  State>of*the-Art  papers  (ten)« 

B.  Projects  In  Progress  for  FY  83 

C.  Vocational  Education  Program  Improvement: 

Administered  Projects 


$130,247 


Summary  of  State 
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Supwriztd  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Ohio  Stete  University's 
proposed  Clearinghouse  adequately 
meets  th*  criterion  and  the 
subcrlterla  of  the  Request  for 
froposiU   Its  proposal  Is  more 
broadly  bas^J  and  proposes  to  do 
jj^s^jLnj^a11x«ore  work  than 
the  UnlversltiToT'TennesseTs 
proposal  In  the  Instructional 
materials  area.   Also,  It 
provides  more  definitive  plans 
for  conducting  the  required  work. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The  University  of  Tennessee's  proposal 
Is  adequate  In  iteeting  the 
Request  for  Proposal  requirements. 
The  proposer.  In  essence,  has  already 
selected  the  state  of  the  art  papers. 


The  proposer  suggests  that  there  frjy  be 
a  nuntber  of  changes  in  the  procedures 
for  the  Clearinghouse  function.  The 
proposer  se^  to  be  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  changing  of  some  of  the 
procedures  would  require  approval  by 
the  Government. 
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CRITERION  .  R 


Function  No.  6;   Evaluation  series 


Haxlfnum 
Points 


■This  section  of  the  proposal  discusses  the  design  and  plan  for  developing 
the  evaluation  procedures,  such  as  guidelines  for  use  by  vocational 
education  staffs  in  ev.'uating  their  vocational  education  programs.  An 
ai^areness  is  evident  of  evaluation  materials  previously  developed  for  the 
vocational  educationxownufrfty."-(RFI>- 82-W8rp.  8d)  - 

Original  Panel  Scores 

The  Ohio  State  University  -  6.33        The  University  of  Tennessee  -  5.71 

Coflwents  Related  to  the  Criterion 


The  Ohio  State  University 

The  proposer  suggests  twQ<^ 
studies  and  provides  appropri- 
ate designs  and  plans  for  the 
studies.  These  studies  should 
bt  very  useful  to  vocational 
education  practitioners  In  the 
field.   The  proposers  are  aware 
of  previously  developed 
materials  on  program  evaluation 
for  vocational  education* 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

1^1  activities  are  proposed  by  the 
of  ^ror.   One  activity  will  be  to 
develop  a  handbook  that  shows  secon- 
dary and  post*secondary  personnel  how 
to  use  the  COMTASK  Oata  Base  for  pro- 
gram improvement.   The  other  activity 
Involves  a  three-member  team  making 
site  visits,  by  invitation,  to  three 
states  during  the  first  year  to  solve 
a  local  problem. 


A  Listing  of  the  Proposed  Deliverables  and  Proposed  Costs 
The  Ohio  State  University 

!•   Relating  Instruction  and  Study  Time-on-Task  in        -  S124.871 
>econ3ary  and  postsecondary  Vocational  education 

2*   Alternative  strategies  and  Procedures  for  invoivinfl 
Business,  industry,  and  la^or  in  ivaiuattnq  ang" 
Planning  secondary  and  posisecondary  vocational 
Education   -  $100,257 

The  University  of  Tennessee 

1,  Proactive  Job  Evaluation  for  Changing  Tines  Project: 

usino  the  cumia:--.  uatj  r.:>se  -  $  74.728 

2.  Site  visits  ot  teams  of  three  persons  by  Invitation 

(three  visits)  ^  $100,585 
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Suwwarl^ed  Judgment . 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  proposer^ s  plans  adequately 
ptet  the  criterion  of  the  Request 
for  Proposal. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The  proposer^?  first  activity 
adequately  meets  the  criterion.  The 
second  activity  does  not  meet  the 
criterion  for  developing  evaluation 
guidelines.   It  Is  not  even  clear 
that  the  proposed  site  visit  would  be 
concerned  with  evaluation. 
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CRITtRlON  -  B 

Haxirnur* 

Hanagewent.  Tasks  (7)  Points 


"Tht  proposal  contains  a  discussion  of  the  following  Itenis: 

(a)  plan  for  insuring  approprlatt  liaison  and  relationships  with  R&9 
ocflanlzatlons*  users,  and  consumers  of  educational  R&D,  Federal  and 
State  Agencies/ professional  associations,  universities  and  technical 
schools,  business,  industry,  labor,  and  other  appropriate  groups; 

(b)  design  and  plan  for  efficiently  utilizing  the  advice  of  the  Council; 

(c)  design  and  plan  for  establishing  and  operating  a  mechanlsni  for  review* 
Ing  and  clearing  data  collection  Instruments  that  require  Federal 
approval; 

(d)  evidence  of  procedures  to  be  used  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  Is 
provided."  (RFP  82-028,  p.  8d) 

Original  Panel  Scores 

The  Ohio  State  University  *•  $.66        The  University  of  Tennessee  «  5.71 

Comments  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrlteria 


The  Ohio  Stite  University 

i 

(O^The  proposer  provides  a  formal - 
i2ed  liaison  procedure  that 
Hill  Involve  approximately  200 
.  organizations  and  agencies  by 
Iht  end  of  the  first  year. 
These  linkages  are  at  the 
awareness.  Interest,  communica- 
tion, and  collaboration 
levels.   Liaison  Is  maintained 
with  Federal  agencies,  business 
and  Industry,  personnel 
developers  and  trainers,  labor 
unions,  professional  assocla* 
tlons,  youth  groups,  education- 
al labs  and  centers,  State 
agencies  and  organizations,  and 
higher  education  Institutions. 

(b)  A  design  and  plan  Is  provided 
for  working  with  the  Advisory 
Council  and  utilizing  Its  ed- 
vice*  rruwcujfo  am  u'v^i^to 
for  working  witJ*  the  Advisory 
Council. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposer  Indicates  there 
will  be  three  levels  of  liaison 
1)  policy  level,  2)  program 
level,  and  3)  perxonal  level. 
The  function  will  b«  decentra* 
llzcd  to  all  naff.  Plans  will 
be  developed  to  assure  that 
liaison  Is  maintained  with  all 
groups. 


(b)  The  proposer  indic&tes  that  the 
advice  of  the  Advisory  Council 
will  be  u^pd  no*  ^^nly  by  the 

itdff. 
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(c)       proposer  Indicates  an  under 
standing  of  the  clearartce  of 
forms,  media,  data  processing 
and  other  clearances.  A  flit  of 
1,400  Instriiflients  Is  Maintained 
and  the  proposer  Is  knowledge* 
able  about  the  provisions  of  thi 
Privacy  Act,  the  control  of 
paper  work  amendments,  and  the 
various  legislative  and  execu- 
tive requirements  for  paperwork 
reduction.  The  proposer  has 
procedures  for  scree^ilng  and 
submitting  Instruisents  for 
clearance. 


id)  The  proposer  does  not  address 
this  itea  In  this  section,  but 
this  Iteei  has  been  addressed  In 
other  parts  of  the  proposal. 


(c)  The  proposer  Indicates  that  It 
Is  familiar  with  the  clearance 
of  Instruments.   The  Quality 
<  Control  Coordinator  will  be 
responsible  for  Instrument 
clearance.  However,  procedures 
have  not  been  specified. 


(d)  The  proposer  does  not  address 
this  Item  In  this  section  of  the 
proposal.  The  concern  for 
duplication  has  been 
mentioned  In  other  parts  of  the 
proposal. 


Summarized  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  Ohio  State  University  prorosil 
adequately  addresses  and  meets  the 
Request  for  Proposal  requirements 
with  the  exceotlon  of  describing  thi 
avoidance  of  duplication  In  this 
section  of  the  proposal. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 


The  University  of  Tennessee  proposal 
barely  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
Request  for  Proposal.  The  proposed 
liaison  plan  Is  weak  and  plans  for 
working  with  the  Advisory  Council 
are  not  adequately  described.  A1« 
though  the  proposer  Is  aware  of  the 
Instrument  clearance  requirements, 
the  Instrument  clearance  mechanism 
Is  not  adequately  described.  The 
mechanism  for  the  avoidance  of 
duplication  of  effort  Is  not 
adequately  described. 
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CRITERION  -  C 


Hinagtngnt  Plan  for  the  Center 


Kaximun 
Points 

—10— 


*Th(s  section  of  the  proposal  describes.  In  a  clear  and  conprehenslye 
nanner.  the  following  Item: 

philosophy  of  MnageiHnt  for  the  Cente^; 

(b)  philosophy  of  and  proposed  organizational  structure  for  the  Center 
and  relationship  to  a  larger  orgenlzatlonal  structure  of  which  the 
offeror  nay  be  a  part; 

(c)  specific  management  plan  for  managing  Center  activities  and 
personnel.  Including  qualify  control  neasures,  proposed  mile- 
stones, deadlines,  and  methods  for  reporting  progress  for  each 
major  activity; 

(d)  financial  accounting  and  budgeting  procedures; 

(e)  proposed  staff  composition,  staff  development,  and  Inservlce 
training  activities; 

(f)  relationship  of  the  Center  management  staff  to  the  Council; 

(g)  coordination  of  all  Center  activities.*  (RFP  82-028.  p.  8d-8e) 


Original  Panel  Scores 
The  Ohio  State  University  •  6.29 


The  University  of  Tennessee  -  S.14 


Comments  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrlteria 


The  Ohio  State  University 

(a)  The  proposal  Indicates  that 
an  Important  characteristic 
of  management  In  any  organi- 
zation Is  the  dearee  to 
which  It  Is  cognizant  of  ant 

*  responsive  to  a  sense  of  or- 
ganizational mission. 

(b)  The  proposed  National  Centfi 
uses  a  three-tiered 
structure.  Task  managers  1r 
each  function  report  to  a 
director  (Division)  who  re- 
ports to  the  Director.  The 
Director  reports  to  tht 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  \inU 
vers1ty« 

(c)  The  proposer'has  provided  a 
comprehensive  detailed  set 
of  plans  for  managing  center 
activities  and  personnel « 

Includlrifl  control  proce- 
dures* milestones,  «nd 
methods  for  reporting  pro 
gress  for  each  major 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)  The  proposal  Indicates  that  the  or- 
ganizational c1  Innate  should  suppcrt 
creativity  and  Is  dependent  upon  the 
quality  of  the  people  In  the  Center. 
Tht  concern  for  <)ual1ty  should  be 

a  dally  occurence  with  a  Quality 
Control  Coordinator  In  charge. 

(b)  Tht  proposed  National  Center  has 
staff  reporting  to  four  division 
directors  Mho  report  to  the  Center 
Director.  The  Center  Director 
reports  to  the  Dean  for  Research, 
who  nforis  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Graduate  Studies  and  Research. 


(c)  The  proposed  management  plan  Is  In 
the  form  of  a  philosophy  for  manag- 
ing the  National  Center.  It 
Includes  a  Quality  Control 

CoorMnatc  >t^o  Is  responsible  for 
q'jaiity  control  dnu  lor  muimi.^  v.ii 
Staff  concerning  quality  control. 
I       Baseline  management  plans  are 
I      available.  Vethod^ 
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activity.   Quality  control 
procedures  are  provided  In 
another  section  of  the  pro- 
posal* 


(d)  Fiscal  procedures  and  budget 
accounting  procedures  Include; 
rtldtlonshlps  to  the  Univer- 
sity Foundation,  budget  for- 
fliulatlon  and  administration, 
accounting,  consolidated 
purchasing,  travel  procedures, 
sponsor  required  fiscal  and 
personnel  reports,  Internal 

^    fiscal  and  personnel 
reporting,  and  monthly 
exhibits  of  project 
expenditures. 

(e)  The  original  proposed  staff 
included  S3  Ph.D.s, 

7  Ed.O.St   l  Juris  Doctor, 
59  H.A.S,  3  M.Ed.S.  23  B,A,S, 
and  6  B.S.s.   These  include  12 
disciplines  outside  of 
Eduction  in  46  major  areas  of 
concentration.  Decrees  were 
received  from  68  different 
Institutions.  Approprtetc  and 
and  adequate  staff  deVelopnent 
and  Inservlce  tralnfng 
activities  are  conducted. 


(f)  The  proposer  doe^  not  address 
the  relationship  of  the  Center 
Management  Staff  to  the 
Council  In  this  section  of  the 
proposal,  but  an  adequate 
description  exists  In  another 
part  of  the  proposal. 

(g)  The  proposal  discusses 
both  external  and 
Internal  coordination 
activities  including:  the 
Littlson  Network^  professional 

prot'et  SlOr^dl  OSSOCKl'iO'tS, 

the  r»orithly  Newsletter, 
the  technical  assistcf^ce  th<3t 
Is  prov1(^       the  pronr(3n  In- 
formation Office,  the 


for  reporting  pronress  for  each 
major  activity  are  not  adequately 
addressed,  hut  this  would  occur  ^ 
through  regularly  planned  meetings 
with  the  Director. 


(d)The  proposal  Indicates  that 
standard  cost  accounting  and 
reporting  procedures  already  In 
place  at  The  University  of 
Tennessee  will  be  used. 


(e)  The  proposer  has  seven  key  staff 
av/llable  at  the  University. 
Several  other  key  staffi 
including  the  director,  have  made 
commitments  to  work  at  the 
National  CentePf   The  original  • 
proposed  staffing  pattern  would 
Include:  32  professionals  (9 
Doctoral  level,  23  Bachelor  and 
Master's  Level),  29  qraduate 
research  assistants  and  16,5 
clerical  personnel.   Staff Ing* 
appears  to  have  been  increased 

In  the  Best  and  Final  offer.  The 
Quality  Control  Coordinator  would 
be  In  charge  of  staff 
development. 

(f)  The  proposal  addresses  this  sub- 
criterion,  but  this  point  has 
been  more  fully  addressed  In 
another  part  of  the  proposal. 


(g)    The  prooosor  discusses  the  Inter- 
nal coordination  of  center 
activities  such  as:    the  use  of 
the  mdnagement  plan,  the 
Quality  Control  Coordinator's  re- 


n?cli'*':*. ,  i"7i  .nj"  •.  viT  '.'s,  and 
the  Advanced  Stuiiy  Center 
Lunch«'on  with  the  Executive 
Director. 
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consortia  arrangements,  the 
weekly  In-house  organ,  the 
Executive  Committee  Meetings* 
the  special  Interest  groups, 
and  general  monthly  staff 
meetings. 

Sunwarlzed  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  proposer  very  adequately 
meets  this  criterion.  The 
proposed  management  plan  Is 
described  In  a  clear  and 
comprenhenslve  nanner  that 
gives  assurance  of  a  well 
thought  through  management 
philosophy  and  plan. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The  proposer  provides  a  discussion 
for  each  subcriterlon.  A  philosophy 
for  the  National  Center  Is 
provided.   Manager^ent  plans  are  not 
adequately  discussed. 
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CRITERION  .  D 
Staffing  ^ 


Points 


•This  Section  of 'the  proposal  describes  plans  and  design  for  staffing  the 
Center  with  the  competencies  required  for  the  leadership,  ranagenent,  and 
lay  specialists'  rolts  required  to  coffjplete  the  scope  of  work.   Vitas  art 
provided  In  ihe  proposal  for  the  Director  of  the  Center  principle 
personnel,  and  project  managers.   The  major  areas  of  competencies  of  these 
staff  art  given.   An  analysis  Is  prtstnted  concerning  the  professional 
txptrtlst  of  the  staff  In  urm  of  vocational  education,  other  diverse 
sxlal  science  disciplines,  and  In  appropriate  technical  and  computer 
areas.  The  areas  of  vocational,  academic,  and  technical  expertise  of  the 
staff  Should  be  sptclfltd."  (RFP  82-028,  p.8«) 

Original  Panel  Scores 
The  Ohio  State  University  .  6.57       The  University  of  Tennessee  -  9.43 
Cowients  Related  to  the  Criterion 


The  Ohio  State  University 

This  proposer  originally  In- 
dicates the  following  staffing 
ratttrn:   53  Ph.D.s,  7  Ed.O.s, 
I  Juris  Doctor.  59  H.A.s.  3  H. 
Ed.t,  23  B.A.s,  and  8  B.S.s.  Thesa 
ptrsons  COM  froQ  twelve  aiajor 
disciplines  with  46  major  areas  of 
concentration.  They  have  degrees 
from  63  different  Institutions. 
Forty-eight  persons  have  dAorees 
In  vocational  education,  97  iiave 
dtgrees  1h  i:he  social  science  dis- 
ciplines, and  9  have  degrees  In 
the  technical  and  computer  relattil 
fields.  Other  charts  and 
narratives  are  provided  which 
relate  staff  competencies  and 
experience  to  assignments.  Job 
descriptions  and  curricula  vltae 
art  provided  for  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  proposed  professional 
staff. 

Suiiwarlzed  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  proposed  staffing  appears  to 
oe  appropriate  for  a  broadly 
based  and  balanced  R&D  center. 
The  staff  are  capable  and  re- 
present a  broad  array  of 
disciplines  Including  an  adequate 
represfntatlon  in  vocational 
tuucalion.    Ine  staffing  pattern 
portrays  balance^  and  the 
vltae  Indicate  a  high  level  of 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

This  section  of  the  proposal  In- 
dicates that  9  persons  will  form 
the  core  management  and  leadership 
staff  of  the  National  Center.  One 
sumary  chart  provides  Information 
about  the  areas  of  responsibility  for 
the  key  staff  as  well  as  their  pre- 
paration and  experience.   No  other 
chart  Is  provided  which  surmarlxes  or 
categorizes  ccrtpetendes  or  background. 
These  9  persons  have  a  mixture  of  back- 
grounds In  vocational  education,  the 
social  sciences,  computer  areas,  and 
other  technical  areas.   The  original 
project  staffing  for  the  National  Cen- 
Ur   Includes  24  persons  with  doctors 
degrees,  24  persons  with  masters 
degrees,  6  persons  with  bachelors 
degrees  and  16.5  clerical  personnel. 
Vltae  art  provided  for  the  key 
personnel. 


to  be 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The  proi^sed  staffino  appears 
appropriate  for  a  focused  RSO 
center.   The  staff  appear  to  be 
capable,  but  they  do  not  rtpresent  a 
broad  array  of  disciplines. 
Vocational  education  Is  adeiuately  re- 


experience. 
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conpeience  ind  experience.   Due      The  vltae  for  the  key  staff  shows 

to  the  numbor.  coitiuetcncics.  both  experienced  md  luis  "scasoni 

levels  of  educetlon,  experience^  personnel. 

and  d1vers1(j[^  of  discfpllntst 

tMs  proposeNM^Irtltely  offers 

a  stronger  staff  and  staffing 

patten  than  the  other  offeror. 
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CRITERION 


Institutional  Experience 


Points 


•This  section  of  the  proposal  will  describe  the  following: 

(a)  Past  experience  in  conducting  applied  R&D  of  the  type  called  for  in 
this  Request  for  Proposal;  . 

(b)  current  cdpabilities  for  conducting  applied  Rin  of  the  type  called  for 
In  this  Request  for  Proposal; 

(c)  future  c(>.-kn1tment  for  operating  a  qual  Ity  Center  for  Research  in 
Vocational  Education."  (RFP  82-023.  p.  8e)  c^car^n  in 

Original  Panel  Scores 
The  Ohio  State  University  -  4.86         The  University  of  Tennessee  -  S 
Cownents  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcrlteria 


The  Ohio  State  University 

(a)  The  proposer  has  completed 
i»ter  640  projects  supported  by 
130  different  sponsors  in  the 
past  seventeen  years.  More  than 
1000  Products  have  been  produced 
during  that  period  of  time.  The 
proposer  will  soon  be  completing 
five  y^rs  of  work  in  a  center 
that  is  nearly   identical  to  the 
typt  of  work  required  by  this 
Request  for  Proposal. 

(b)  The  proposer  has  almost  the 
sa«t  staff  for  the  same  proposed 
functions  that  now  exists  in  tJtf^ 
National  Center  for  Research 

in  Vocational  Education. 

(c)  The  proposer  has  indicated 
substantial  conniltment  in  the 
past  by/  fiscal  support  and  by  con- 
structing physical  facilities  for 
the  needs  of  the  National  Center. 


The  University  of  Tennessee  f 

(a)  The  proposer  Indicates  that  it 
has  a  number  of  related  centers  In  ' 
the  University  and  that  a  number  of 
persons  In  the  University  have 
condticted  vocational  education  or  ' 
related  projects.   It  also  lists  its 
geographic  setting  which  is  dose 

to  institutions  such  as  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  other 
related  institutions  and  centers. 

(b)  the  proposer  indicates  its  unique 
capabilities  for  managing  large 
centers  and  the  experience  of  Its 
current  Oean  for  Research.  ' 


(c)  The  proposer  ind^'-.ates'a  strong 
commitment  for  the  National  Center 
in  the  form  of  Institutional 
resources,  1n-k1nd  commitment,  the 
Technology  Corridor  and  the  like. 
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Tht  Ohto  Sf  tt  Univtrtlty 

Thf  propostr  has  minagti!  a  coniprtn 
Ittnslvt  RID  ctnttr  In  vxatlonal 
it^ucatlofl  for  17  ytcrs.  It  Is 
nationally  and  Inttrnatlonally  rt- 
cognlztd.  No  othtr  Institution  has 
conductid  anywhtrt  ntar  thr 
iMOunt  of  RID  In  vocational 
tducatlon  as  tht  propostr.  The 
proposer  has  the  ctpablllty  ind 
tht  strong  and  contlnultig  support 
of  the  UnHersltx,  ^hls  proposer 
Mft  be  judged  to  be  itronger  on 
this  criterion  than  tfie  other 
offeror. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The^propostr  would  give  strong 
conmltiNnt  to  a  National  Center 
M  It  does  have  experience  and 
capability  within  the  Institution 
from  operating  other  national  centers. 
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CRITERION  .  F 

Resources/Fdc111t1es/£qu1(MRent 


Maxifflun 
Points 


•Th1$  section  of  the  proposal  discusses  the  following  Items: 

(i)  Institutional  resources  that  are  available  and  necessary  to  manage  and 
and  operate  the  scope  of  work  outlined  In  the  Rec^uest  for  Proposal; 

(b)  facilities  that  are  available  and  necessary  to  manage  and  operate  the 
scope  of  work  outlined  in  the  Request  for  Proposal; 

(c)  equipinent  that  is  available  and  necessary  to  manage  and  operate  the 
scope  of  work  putlineo  in  the  Request  for  Proposal ;*(RFP  82-028ip,8f) 

Original  Panel  Scores 

The  Ohio  State  University  •  5  The  University  of  Tennessee  -  5 

Comments  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcritfria 


The  Ohio  State  University 

(a.       Proposer  outlines  the 
Inst. .    )onal  resources  that  are 
ava1K\ic  Including:  librarieSi 
access  to  nationwide  data  files, 
data  bases  from  longitudinal 
studies,  computer  services  for 
comnunications,  data  analysis  and 
programming,  V\t  Ohio  State 
University  library  system, 
various  national  centers  at  the 
University,  and  media  services. 

(b)  The  proposer's  facilities  con- 
sist of  93,000  square  feet  of 
space  with  offices,  conference 
rooQis,  and  a  research  library. 


(c)  The  proposer  indicates  the 
availabinty   of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  such  as  on- 
line terminals,  the  university's 
main  frame  cow)uter  on  &  20 
hour  a  diy  basis,  electronic 
connHjnicatlor  facilities,  con- 
ference call  er;u1pment,  toll-free 

conputers. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)   The  proposer  outlines  institu- 
tional   reso»jrces  such  as  extensive 
libraries,  faculty  experience,  data 
processing  technology,  and  the 
emerging  Technology  Corridor. 


so 


(b)  The  proposer  intends  to  rent  a 
building  in  the  Tachnology  Corridor 
that  will  have  appropriate  space, 
office  equipment,  conference  space, 
and  wiring  for  elec.ric  ^"d  computer 
equipment.   Conference  space  will  al 
be  available  In  the  Conference 
Division  of  t\e  University. 

(c)  The  proposer  lists  a  large 
variety  of  computer  and  -lectronlc 
equipinent,  including  ml"'^  \XT'puters, 
Institution  programs.  ^ 
processing  capability. 
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Sumnarlted  Judgement 

The  Ohio  State  University 

The  proposer  has  the  appropriate 
resources  to  nanage  and  operate 
a  center.    It  has  substantial 
space  and  equipment;  much  of  this 
space  Is  owned  and  was  built  by 
the  University  especially  for  the 
Natl.onal  Center  for  Research  In 
Vocatlonil  Education.  This 
>jroposer  Is  stronger  than  the 
other  offeror  on  th^s  criterion. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

The  proposer  has  the  appropriate  re- 
sources to  rnanage  and  operate  a 
National  Center,    It  has  substantial 
amounts  of  electronic  and  computer 
equlpnent  and  It  Is  located  next  to 
other  Institutions  mMch  have  sub- 
stantial resources.   The  proposer 
would  provide  adequate  space  and 
facilities. 
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CRITERION 


Quillty  Contpol  Plan 


Kaxinun 
Points 


*TMs  section  of  the  proposal  describes  the  offeror's: 

(i)  plan  for  ensuring  qu«lit>  control  of  the  activities  It  ccnducts  and 
the  deliverables  It  coinpletes; 

(b)  plan  for  documenting  the  Impact  of  the  Center's  work,  products,  and 
activities. iinder.thls-  tootrafit  JXREP.B2-028^p,  8f) 

Original  Panel  Scores 

The  Ohio  State  University  •  4.43  The  University  of  Tennessee  -4.71 

Coflwents  Related  to  the  Criterion  and  Subcriteria 


The  Ohio  State  University 

(a)  The  proposer  providjes  a 
quality  control  plan 

that  Includes  IK  product  review 
sfchanism  to  Insure  quality 
standards  for  products.  Other 
procedures  in.clude  technical  re* 
view  of  proje'cts  and  quality 
circles. 

(b)  The  proposer  plans  to 
document  the  following;  impact 
Qf ^user  involvment  through  out- 
reach statistics;  impact  throi^gh 
th*  use  of  the  products  and  act- 
ivities; and  the  affc^.ts  on  users 
tfhrough  follow-up  studies. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 

(a)   The  primary  plan  of  the  proposer 
is  to  be  utilize  a  quality  control 
Person  who  will  work  with  staff  and 
who  will  be  concerned  with  quality 
control  of  products  and  activities. 


(b)  The  proposer  addresses  this  point 
In  another  section  of  the  proposal* 


SuHwarlzed  Judgement 

•The  Ohio  State  University 

Th«e  proposer  addresses  both 
subcriteria  in  a  systemaMc  and 
Insightful  fashion.   The  pro- 
poser's statement  for  this 
criterion  Is  stronger  than  the 
other  offeror's  statement. 


The  University  of  Tennessee 
iThe  proposer  Indicates  that  there  will 


be  quality  control  and  documented 
Impact,  but  the  procedures  arc  not 
fully  detailed. 
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ConCL-rnS 

Based  or\  the  analysis  of  each  criterion  In  the  Request  for  Proposal 
that  has'  been  provided  above.  It  Is  quite  clear  that  The  Ohio  State 
University  has  provided  the  strongest  proposal  for  the  planned  five 
year  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational  Education.  This 
planned  National  Center  Includes  the  first-year  procurement  with  four 
successive  One-year  *buys"  without  competition.   The  award  of  the 
fir$t-year  contract  Is,  In  essence,  the  start  of  a  five-year  National 
Cetiter,    The  proposals  must  be  perceived  as  plans  for  five  years  of 
^   procurement.  JThiis.  preference  must  be  given  to  the  proposal  that 
proposes  the  best  five-year  procedural  plan  as  well  as  detal^d  plans 
for  the  first  year  of  operation.   The  Ohio  State  Un1vers1ty/mas 
submitted  such  a  proposal.   The  Fede:^al  Technical  Review  Panel  appears 
to  have  given  too  much  weight  to  the  more  narrowly  focused  University 
of  Tennessee  proposal  for  the  first-year  effort  rather  than  viewing  the 
proposal  as  a  five-year  effort  with  a  need  for  balance  and  a  broad 
based  long-term  approach.   The  Request  for  Proposal  listed  a 
substantial  number  of  priority  areas  or  areas  of  focus.    While  the 
Request  for  Proposal  did  not  Indicate  vhat  each  of  these  areas  must  be 
addressed.  U  suggested  a  substantively  broad  based  proposal  that 
provided  a  balanced  approach  for  the  mny  diverse  vocational  education 
comnwnlltes  at  all  levels  of  vocational  education* 

While  the  Federal  Technical  Review  Panel  provides  advice  to  the 
government  regarding  proposals  that  are  reci>1ved.  It  clearly  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  mkt  the  best  decision  regarding 
which  proposer  should  be  funded.   This  decision  Is  based  on  the 
announced  technical  review  criteria  and' the  best  buy  for  the  government 
in  terms  of  Impact  on  the  broad  diverse  vocational  education 
communities  for  the  planned  five  year  duration  of  the  National  Center. 

I  hive  some  other  concerns  In  addition  to  those  which  were  reviewed  by 
the  Federal  Technical  Review  PaneK   The  are: 

1.   The  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational  Education  at  The 
Ohio  State  University  hits  performed  at  an  ejtceptlonally  high  level 
in  all  six  of  the  required  areas  of  (i)  applied  studies,  (2) 
Information  for  policy  making,  (3)  leadership  development  (4) 
evaluation  services,  (5)  the  clearinghouse,  and  (6)  the 
dissemination  and  utilisation  system.    It  is  a  center  that  has 
appropriately  addressed  a  broad  range  of  national  priority  areas 
for  the  many  and  diverse  vocational  education  constituentj;  at  the 
secondary  and  post-secondary  levels  as  well  as  for  business  and 
Industry* 

^»    Co<;t  and  Cost  Effectiveness:    The  Best  and  Final  cost  proposal  from 
The  University"TfTennes<iee  was  for  the  ariDunt  of  $3,106,603.00. 
This  proposer  indicates  that  Its  rosts  w^'-e  intentioniilly  kept 
lower  the  first  year  so  that  there  would  be  funds  avaHable  to 
phase  out  the  existing  National  Center  Contract.    The  proposal  does 
not  Indicate  fhat  the  proposed  costs  for  the  first  year  will  be 
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mjinUined  for  ensuing  years.    The  Best  and  Final  cost  proposal 
from  The  Ohio  State  University  was  for  the  imount  of  $4. 369. 947. 00, 
Hnlle  The  University  of  Tennessee's  prbposed  cost  Is  less  than  the 
proposed  cost  for  The  Ohio  State  University,  The  Ohio  State 
University  proposal  includes  more  activities  and  services  to  a 
broader  range  of  vocational  education  communities  at  the  pre- 
vocational,  secondary,  post*stcondary,  and  adult  levels.   This  is 
In  contrast  to  The  University,  of  Tennessee's  proposal  which  is  more 
focused  and  t^nds  \o  be  more  orienttd  to  the  post-secondary  and 
f     adult  levels.   While  the  Ohio  proposal  requests  more  funds,  it 
proposes  to  do  more  work  to  serve  the  broad  MrrMy  of  vocational 
education  communities.   This  is  more  in  line  with  the 
congressioiially  oandated  Intent  for  the  National  Center. 

The  overhead  rate  proposed  by  The  University  of  Tennessee  for  its 
first  year  of  operation  was  45  percent  of  the  direct  costs. 
However,  its  actual  current  overhead  rate  is  5^w2  percent.  The 
University  of  Tennessee  plans  to  cost  share  the  differentialln 
overhead  costs  for  the  first  operating  year. 

The  Ohio  State  University's  overhead  for  the  National  Center,  when 
calculated  on  a  total  direct  cost  basis  for  the  first  year,  is 
36.9  percent.   The  Ohio  State's  lower  overhead  rate  for  the 
National  Center  and  the  fact  that  it  proposes  to  deliver  acre 
products  and  services  strongly  suggest  that  It  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  more  cost  effective  national  center  that  best  meets  the 
intent  of  the  authorizing  legislation  and  the  competitive  Request 
for  Proposal.  ^ 

Recommendation 

I  recommend  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  above  factors  in 
selecting  the  offeror  that  is  to  receive  the  new  contract  for  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education. 

As  this  critical  time  for  vocational  education,  a  period  of  uncertainty 
due  to  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  and  other 
dramatic  changes  affecting  the  field,  I  recoomnd  that  consideration  be 
9lyen  to  the  concerns  expressed  above.   Vocational  education  today, 
perhaps  more  than  any  time  in  history,  must  respond  to  critical 
national  concerns   such  as  high  unemployment,  changes  In  technolaoy. 
and  increased  needs  to  improve  productivity  in  order  to  improVe'Vur 
nat.Mnal  po5ture  in  world  markets.     I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Nation  and  of  vocational  erfuratinn  th*<^  th*  contract  to 
conduct  a  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  be 
awarded  to  The  Ohio  State  University. 

Attachment 
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MEMORANDUM  ''"^^sS^^^fL^f 


TO;  Frank  HcGettrfck,  Director 

Assistance  Kanagement  Procuremei|t  Services 

FROH:       Assistant  Secretary 

for  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 


SUBJECT:   Suffwarization  Concerning  the  Award  for  RFP  82-028 


As  requested  by  your  staff  on  January  5,  this  memo  sufrwarizes  the 
statements  that  supported  ay  reconwendation  contained  in  the  l/S/83 
ne«o  to  you  (subject:  Recorrmendation  for  Award  Re:  RFP  82-028).  In 
that  me«o,  I  reconvnended  that  The  Ohio  State  University  be  awarded  a 
contract  tot  tht  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education, 
"^his  recoawendation  Is  based  on  the  following  reasons  which  are  either 
\  explicitly  or  implicitly  contained  In  the  memo. 

(1)  The  Ohio  State  Unlvfrslty  proposal  more  adequately  addresses  both 
the  Scope  of  Work  and  the  proposal  review  contained  in  RFP,  82-028 
criteria  than  does  the  other  offeror's  proposal. 

(2)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  a  better  understanding 
of  the  concerns  of  the  1976  Amendments  as  related  to  R&D  needs  and 
program  improvement  activities* 

(3)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  a  more  balanced, 
broad-based,  and  long-term  approach  for  serving  the  broad  trrty  of 
vocational  education  comnwnitles  in  terms  of  educational  levels,, 
populations,  and  concerns  than  the  other  offeror's  proposal. 

(4)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  more  adequate  plans 
for  each  of  the  six  functions  for  bot^.  the  first  operating  year 
and  for  the  ensuring  years  along  with  rK>re  products  and  services 
for  a  broader  array  of  vocational  education  audiences. 

(5)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  better  plans  for  the 
management  tasks  and  management  plans  for  the  center. 

(6)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  for  better  resources, 
facilities,  and  equipment.  * 

(7)  The  Ohio  St<ite  University  proposal  describes  a  stronger  history  of 
institutional  experience  In  vocational  education  RfD. 

(8)  The  Ohio  State  University  proposal  provides  for  a  more  systematic 
and  planned  quality  control  plan. 

Robert  M.  Worthlnglon 
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ADDITION  TO  TESTIMOKY  -  PAGE  9 

ADDITIONALLY,  1  THINK  IT  IS  APPROPRIATE  TO  MENTION,  THAT  ON  FEBRUARY  2, 
1983,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OK  TENNESSEE  WITHDREW  ITS  BID  PROTEST, ON  THE  NATIONAL 
CENTER  CONTRACT  AFTER  REVIEWING  MATERIALS  PROVIDED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

THESE  MATERIALS  WERE  PROVIDED  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 
AMD  CONSTITUTED  THE  BASIS  FOR  THE  CONTRACT  AWARD. 

I 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIpN 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 


THE  SECRETARY 


UNITB)  SIAIES  DEPAR1N»T  OF  EDUCATION 


OGRRHHIONAL  HXICAnON  POLIOT  ZlKCQWl 


The  Dqxartaent  of  Bducation»  under  the  direction  of  the  Sea  of 
fiducation»  is  legislatively  iesignated  is  the  priuiy  e^erxy  responsible 
for  I  the  tdKLnistration  of  Federal  progress  of  financial  issi  stance  to 


edu|::ation«  The  Secretary  is  authorized*  request,  to  provide  technical 
essistajKe  to  Sute   educational  agencieSp    institutions   of  higher 


ition»  local  sdiool  ^stoiSp  and  other  instrucsntalities  of  the 


The  Departjwnt's  programs  and  budget  are  focused  on  two  essential  goals: 

-  to  guarantee  that  students  of  all  ages  enroUed  in  our  schools, 
colleges^  and  vocational  centers  have  equal  access  to  thti  best 
possible  education  Jid, 

-  to  i]^>rove  the  quality  of  education  for  every  student  by  sirporting 
research,  developKnt,  and  disseoination  of  new  teaching  Methods  and 
aaterials. 


States. 
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Education  is  a  nocesslty  for  •very  itaarican,  including  the  wro  than  2.2 
■llUon  adults  and  Juveniles  Mho  ar«  min  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criiinal 
Justica  sjrstoi.  Hoiwvar,  f m  of  tba  nations  jails  provide  edicational 
services.  Host  of  the  natiom.  prisoos  provide  basic  acadoiic  and 
vocfetlooal  progrw.  but  fem  than  12  percent  of  the  total  prison 
populatlco  have  access  to  such  progros. 

:!»  aan  and  wwn  Nho  serve  tiM  in  the  criainal  justice  ^stM  are  aong 
those  the  OepartMnt  of  Education  has  a  responsibility  to  serve.  It  is, 
therefore,  tlte  OMitant  of  the  Ogpartaant  to  lend  Its  efforts  in 
Widing  and  aaldng  aore  effective  the  ^tianal  prograu  .  In 
correctional  uistitutions  of  the  SUtes. 

The  OqwrtMct's  involvoMit  in  correctional ,.Aication  is  further 
justified  by  the  eitreM  level  of  e<hMtlo3al^3lMdvanUg«wat  fouid  in  the 
corrections  population.  Pf  advocaCili  l^rov«ent  in  the  qiality  and 
quantity  of  ec^tion  and  training  oppprtudties  for  adult  and  Juvenile 
offenders,  the  Departaent  of  Education  will  redress  this  educational 
•UsadvantagOMnt  fotnd  In  the  correctien*  population. 

C<wed  to  other  educationally  dlsadvanUged  gro»4)s,  the  social  and 
eccwMlc  cost  of  the  corrections  population  is  extrcMly  high.  The 
crlnlnal  justice  sfstm  places  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Merlcan  taxpayer. 
Cuatodf  costs  range  fron  $13,000  to  $40,000  per  iiMta  e«±  year.  Also 
added  to  that  are  court  costs,  i«lfare  paywmts,  construction  costs,  and  a 
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host  of  other  costs  camctily  associated  with  arrest,  conviction, 
incarceration,  release,  arrest,  and  reincarceration* 

At  the  current  rate  of  recidivism,  it  is  estijMted  that  of  the  ISO.OOO 
iiaates  who  wiU  be  released  this  /ear,  between  30  to  70  percent  will  be 
reoKitted  to  a  correctional  facility  within  one  year,  Uck  of  basic 
education  and  Marketable  job  skills  aggravate  a  released  offender's 
difficulties  in  securing  o^ployaent,  thus.  Influencing  the  return  to 
criw.  HoMever,  with  the  tools  for  survival- basic  education  and  a 
■arketable  Job  skill,  coupled  with  the  rise  in  self-esteea  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  achieveMnt-«a  released  inaate's  chances  for 
rehabilitation  are  considerably  increase. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Departaent  of  &lucation  that  through 
its  leadership  and  resources: 

0  The  Dcparment  will  assist  state  and  local  jurisdictions  Cc  develop, 
expand,  and  i^rove  their  delivery  systens  for  acadeaic,  vocational, 
technical,  social  and  other  educational  prograas  for  juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  in  order  to  enhance  their  opportunities  to  becoae 
law-abiding,  cconaaically  self-sufficient,  and  productive  ■cabers  of 
society . 


To  carry  out  this  policy: 

0  The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  will  sissum  leadership 
for  the  Departaent's  Correctional  Education  effort. 
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0  Ttm  DqMrtmt  will  establish  in  intri-deptrCMntal  coordinating 
conittee  on  Correctiofial  BducatioD  to  assist  in  bringing  about 
greater  cooperation  and  coordination  in  tho  Department '  s 
corrections-related  progras  in  the  areas  of  policy »  usp  of  existing 
resources,  avoiding  dif>lication  of  efforts  and  costs,  and  effecting 
a  better  delivery  systea  for  needed  services  at  the  State  and  lo^ 
levels. 

0  The  DepartMnt  irtll  play  an  active  role  in  Interagency  corrections 
coordination  activities. 

0  Ihe  Departaent  will  st^rt  research,  developKnt,  and  dissmination 
efforts  to  develop  knowledge  of  special  curricula,  organization, 
personnel,  and  st^iport  services  needed  in  correctional  education. 

All  officers  in  the  Departaent  of  Education  and  all  State  and  local 
educational  agencies  receiving  the  Departaent *s  assistance  are  encouraged 
to  act  in  Accordance  with  this  policy. 


\ 
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Senator  Metzenbaum.  Yes,  that  is  it. 

Would  you  tell  us  the  conclusion,  if  you  know,  with  respect  to 
that  report? 

Dr.  WoRTHiNG'iON.  Yesj  the  National  Advisory  Council  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  which  they  submitted  to  the  Secretary.  They 
said— and  I  quote— "It  is  therefore  resolved  that  this  Advisory 
Council  respectfully  recommend  to  the  Secretary  that  the  afore- 
mentioned report"— they  are  talking  about  the  one  that  you  re- 
ferred to— "be  disregarded  as  the  basis  for  any  judgments  related 
to,  one,  the  quality  and  utility  of  National  Center  products  and 
services;  and,  two,  the  effectiveness  of  its  management;  and,  three, 
the  scope  and  nature  of  its  activities;  and,  four,  the  quality  and  ap- 
propriateness of  its  staff." 

They  made  generalizations  obviously  that  the  Council  felt  had  no 
basis  in  their  cesearch. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Dr.  Peterson,  have  you  reviewed  the  level 
of  efforts  proposed  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  its  proposal  as 
compared  to  that  proposed  by  the  Ohio  State  University? 

Dr.  Peterson.  No,  sir,  not  in  detail. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact— or  is  it  a  fact, 
if  you  know,  that  the  level  of  effort  proposed  by  the  Ohio  State 
University  was  substantially  in  excess  of  that  proposed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee? 

Dr.  Peterson.  When  you  referred  to  level  of  effort,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand whether  you  were  referring  to  dollar  values  per  activity 
or  whether  you  were  referring  to  things  like  products  and  services? 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Products. 

Dr.  Peterson.  I  have  reviewed  the  list  of  products  proposed  both 
by  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Tennessee.  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  you  that  list.  The  facts  bear  out  there  were  more 
products  proposed  by  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  in  the  35-page  memorandum  submitted 
by  Mr.  Worthington  to  the  Secretary,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Ohio 
State  University  was  delivering  more  for  the  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  number  of  products  pro- 
posed by  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  actually  a  longer  list  and 
I  have  those  by  titles. 

[Information  supplied  for  thp  record  follows;] 

Reswnse  of  Dr.  Peterson 

Senator  Mftzenbaum  posed  a  question  on  level  of  effort  proposed  by  the  two  insti- 
tutions. Attached  is  a  "Summary  of  Products/Deliverables  that  were  proposed  by 
Ohio  State  &nd  The  University  of  Tennessee.  The  Year  1  Produot^/Ddiverables  are 
also  listed  by  title  on  an  accompanying  chart.  You  will  find  that  Ohio  btate  pro- 
posed 5()  deliverables  in  Year  1;  The  University  of  Tennessee  proposed  58. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PRODUCTS/DELIVERABLES 


Function 

UIK 

OSU 

Appi led  R&D 

• 

8 

6 

Leadership 

3 

I 

0  &  U 

28 

32 

Information  for  Planning  &  Policy 

3 

3 

Clearinghouse 

12 

12 

Evaluation 

4 

2 

TOTAL 

58 

56 

^This  does,  not  Include  routine  management  reports  which  both  proposers 
were  required  to  deliver.  , 
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Year  1  Products/Deliverables 


TENNESSEE 


Deliverable  Titl.? 
\^ ' '  .^Applied  Research  &  Deyelopfy^t. 

\ l.  <^tpres«nt1ng  Vocational  Educa- 
tion^On"^^"o<nic  Oevelopment 


Teams 


Description  of  Task  Analysis 
Process 


2\Telling  the  Vocational  Lduca- 
\  lion  Story  in  Economic 
\Oevclopment  Promotion 
Hiterials 

3,  Thc^^Offe  Entrepreneur 

4,  On«Lin\Lines  ,. 

y  Process  \ 

(     Description  y  Database 
^  Cdpatjlity\ 

7,  Convutcr  Pr  1nto\its  of  Four 
Task  Analyses 

8«  Hanual  for  Conducting  Task 
Analyses  for  Inpi/l 
Into  the  COMTASK 
Database  - 

Leadership 

1.  Untitled  (Report/Product  of 

Advanced  Studies  Center 
Participants^  1  per 
Participant) 

2,  Natidnal  Acadeny  Section  of 

Annual  J^eport  (Inservitc) 

Z*  National  Academy  Section  of 
Annual  Report  (In  Residence) 


Ho. 

Due 


12 

12 
12 
12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Vary 
12 
12 


#  of 

Copies 


70/6 

70/6 
70^6 
70/6 

10/6 

10/6 

lO/B 

15/6 

4/1 
10/6 
10/6 


OHIO 


Del iverable  Titles 


Assisting  Displaced  Workers: 
Resources  and  Practices 

Alternate  Pathways  for  Basic 
Basic  Skills  Development 

3.  Linkage  to  Vocational  Education 
Related  Service 
Del iverers 

4.  Responding  to  Defense  Firm 
Training  Needs 

5.  Training  Implications  of  Job 
Redesign  and  Work 
improvement 

Strategy  for  Technological  Upddto 
of  Vocatloral/Tcchnkal  Teach<!rs 


Ho. 

Due 


1.  Annual  Report  of  the  National 
—  Acadeny  for  Vocjtional  Educators 


I  of 

Copii 


12 
12 

\2 
12 

12 
12 


12 
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TENNESSEE. 


DeMverablu  Title 
*      PLL^j^'^^natlnn  and  UtlH_^jMQn  ' 

1.  MESSAGES  In  Vocational  Educa- 

tion (12  issues) 

2.  The  OisSeTii nation  and  Utiliza- 

tion System  Products  , 
Database:  A  Feasibility 
Study 

3.  Word  Processing:  A  Special 

Packafje  of  Kato^iaU 

4.  Biotechnolotfy  *and  Vocational 

Education :  A  Spoc m1 
^  Package  of  ^^ater1als 

^   Selected  Product:  in  Vocational 
Education  Brochur(.»(s )  (12) 

6,  A  Report  on  the  Distrit/ution , 
Utilizatinn,  and  l.-pjct  of 
Vocational  Education  R  &  D 
Infornatlcn  Products 

Inforrotion  for  Plann ing  and 
Pol  icy  Cevelopirent 

1.  Hurdn  Resources  Supply  an^ 
Derdnd  In  High  Technology 
Areas 

2*  Ar»  Analysis  of  Co"!  unication 
and  Office  WorJH*^s 
Produced  and  He^'dcd 
Annually  for  the  Nc)tt  Ten 
Years 

3.  National  Vocational  Education 
Survey  Instruwnt 


Mo. 

Due 


Each 
Mo. 


10 


10 


12 


12. 


12 


10 


#  of 

Copies 


50000/6 

15/6 
150/6 

150/6 
150/6 

15/6 

.  —  ^ 
70/6 

70/6 
20/6 


 OHIO  

Del  iverable  TiUes 

1.  Merrj3  (2  issues) 

2.  Vocational  Educator  (2  issues) 

3.  Selected  Exerplary  Products  (12) 

4.  Resource  Guide  *Z) 

5.  High  Technology  Infornation  Report 

6.  Systen  Desinn  for  Evaluating 

Vocational  Education  R  i  0 

7.  Tho'-e  Brochures  (10) 

8.  Sur- ryry  of  Oissenination  Outcoros 

9.  Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Nation- 

wide  Yccational  Edut?*r.ion 
Dissemination  Conference  i 


1.  Transition  Patterns  Between  Educa- 

,  tion  and  Work 

2.  Transcript  Collection  of  New 

Youth  Cohort 

3.  Future  Irplication  for  Vocational 

Education 


Mo. 

DUR 


5  \ 
10 

6  & 
'  9 

6 

11 
12 

12 
10 
U 


XI 

12 
12 


I  of 

copit 


/6 

/6 
/6 
/6 
/6 

/6 
/6 
/6 

/6 

/6 
/6 
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Deliverable  Title 
Cloarlnghousc  j, 

1.  Training  Fa  dorr,  NceJo^  by  « 

Co'^panies  Choosing  to 
Locate  or  llelocote  in  a 
Co^TUjnity 

2.  Vocational  Education  and  th" 

Promotion  of  Eccnonic 
DeveloF'**ont 

3.  Conputc-r  Litt?rjcy  for  VotJtlcn- 

al  Educators 

4.  Robot'i  Ar.cng  Us 

5.  Dio technology  and  Its 

•     Irplicaticns  for  Vocational 
^       and  Technical  Education 

6.  lo  This  Really  the  Office' 

7.  Out  of  WoVk  lit  Mid-Ca roer 

8.  Black^  ilale,  Yountj,  and 

Out  of  Work 


9.  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Hdthc-atics  in  Mi.^h 
Technology  Occbpations 

10.  The  Off- Farm  Rural  Entrepreneur 

11.  Project'-  in  Progre'^s-rv 'C3 :  A 

Report  of  the  Coordinatuig 
Co'^nittee  on  i^csi-arch  in 
Vocational  Education 

12.  Vocational  Education  Progr.m 

Ifrprove"X}nt :  A  Su  ;  viry  of 
State-Ad-inistcred  Projects 
In  FY  '83 


Ko. 
Due 


*  of 

Copies 


85/6 
85/6 

Vb 

3b/5 

CG/G 
85/6 

85/6 
,?5/6 

150/100 


OHIO 


Oel  ivera!>le  Titles 


I.  Dis'ic-n nation  and  Uti Miration 
Prodjct  OitJ  tia^e 
Feasibil ity  Study 

2-9    Statc-of-th(?-Art  Papers 

II.  Su-.Tjry  of  State  /^diunMcred  « 
Pro  jran  hprovejamt  Projects  in. 
FY  1933 


\2.  Projt' 


L'C^  in  ? 


ro^ress-rv  1932 


Mo. 
Due 


12 
12 

12 
5 


#  Of 

Copit 


/6 
/6 

/C 
/6 


> 
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TENNfSSEE 

oflio 

*  of 

Ho. 

1  of 

Due 

Cop  ics 

Deliverable  Titles 

Due 

CopU 

Evaluation 

1.  Proactive  Job  Evaluation 

I.  Time-on-Task  in  Secondary  and 

for  Changing  Tires 

i: 

70/6 

Post'Secondary  Vocationa] 

12 

/6 

Education  ^Classes 

9    fir^t  VI^IT  Team  fteoort 

8 

10/6 

2.  Involving  Business.  Industry, 

3.  Second  VISIT  Team  Report 

10 

10/6' 

aixd  labor  in  Evaluating  and 

12 

planning  Vocational)  Education 

/6 

4.  Third  VISIT  Team  Report 

12 

lQ/6 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  Did  the  University  of  Tennessee  address, 
al),  or  a  m£Uor  portion,  of  the  priorities  as  called  for? 
Dr.  Peterson.  Yes. 

In  fact,  I  have  a  chart  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  you. 

When  we  received  Dr.  Worthington's  35-page  justification  state- 
ment we  naturally  were  interested  in  seeing  how  he  justified  the 
decision  that  he  had  made.  We  looked  at  the  justification  in  detail. 

"One  of  the  things  he  commented  on  was  we  may^ot  have  ad- 
dressed adequately  all  13  areas.  I  then  pulled  together  that  data  in 
table  format,  which  would  show  you  e  iactly  how  we  did  address 
the  13  are^s. 

.  '  RisroNsi  or  Dr.  Pr^rbon 

r 

Senator  Metzenbaum  abo  Inquired  as  to  whether  The  Universitv  of  Tenneeeee 
had  addressed  all  thirteen  areas  that  were  required  in  the  RFP.  Attach^  is  the 
chart  that  wan  included  in  The  University  of  Tennessee  proposal  which  summarizes 
,  how  each  priority  area  was  addressed. 
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ECONOHIC  DEvaor^TiioDa 


eCONONIC  DEVELOPHENT  IS. 
All  the  elements 


RFP  focus^ 

economic  deVelopnent  M) 
econoric  recovery  (4) 
Improve  productivity  (2) 


Supported  by  Year  1  Products  and  Services^   '     *  ^  t 

\  * 

Applied  RAO  '       '  '  ' 

Company's  Coming  Product  Series:   Representing  Voc,  Ed,  on 
Economic  Development  Teams  (1,4)  , 

Company's  Comlr.g  Product  Series:  Telling  the  Voc*  fd.  Story 
In  Economic  Development  Promotion ^Materials  (1,4) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:   The  Home  Entrepreneur  (1,2,4) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:  6n-l||^e  Lines  (1,2,4) 

Lfeadershlfi 

Green  Kachlnei.  Voc,  Tech.  &  Bio.  Tech,  Workshops  (4,^ 

Ncv  Chip  on  the  Block:  Computer  Literacy  for  Vocational 
Educators  Workshops  (2) 

Company's  Coming  Workshop:   Helping  Attract  New  Industry  ' 
Through  Vocational  Education  (1,4) 

Robotour:  'A  Trip  to  the  National  Rodotlcs  I.^stltute  (1,2) 
Clearinghouse 


^Note:    Each  Item  In  2nd  and  3rd 
column  \'>  ^abeled  and«  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  focus  Itemsv 
appearing  on  pp.  2  and  3  of 
Attachment  C  of  the  RFP.  


State  of  Art  ►'aper— Vocational  Education  and  the  Promotion 
of  Economic  Development  (1,4) 

State  of  Art  Haper— Training  Factors  Desired  by  Companies 
Choosing  to  Locate  or  Relocate  (2,4) 
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ECONOHIC  DEVELOPHE{(T  HODEL»  Continued 


ECONOHIC  DEVELOPMENT  IS  ALL 
THE  ELEMENTS.  .  . 

w>)ere  vocational  education 
can  play  a  role  In 


RFP/ocu.s 

training  for^hlgh  technology 

occupations  (5) 
•meeting  needs  of  business, 

industry,  and  military  (6) 
decreasing  youth  unemploynK?nt  (7) 
assisting  dlspl^aced  workers  (8) 
helping  rural  populations  (1?) 
Improving  skills  and  occupation 
training  needs  of  adults  and 
out  of  school  youth  (13) 


\ 
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Supported  by  Year  1  Products  and  Services 
Appl  led  R&D 

COHTiVSK:   Computerized  Task  Inventory  of  High 
Technology  Occupations  (5,13) 

At        in  the  Office  Series;   The  Home 
Entrepreneur  (5,6,8, 12) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:   On-Llne  Lines 
(5,6,8,12) 

Leadership 

^    Green  Machine:   Voc.  Tech.  4-411  o.  Tech. 
Workshops  (5)  ^ 

NeviChIp      the  Block:   Computer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  Workshops  (5) 

Robotour:   A  Trip  to  the  National  Robotics 
Institute  (5Ul) 

p  &  U 

Special  Packages  In  Biotechnology  a«d  Word 
Processing  (5) 

^-Sctrfnt1f1c  Human  ftesource  Project fdns  and^eir 
Relationship  to  Vocational  Education  (6) 

An  Analysis  of  Communications  and  Office  Workers 
Needed  in  the  Next  Ten  Years  (6) 

National  Assessment  of  Teacher  Education  (5,6) 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL,  Continued 


£CONC(HIC  DEVELOPMENT  IS  A'.L 
THE  ELEHEHTS.  .  . 

where  vocational  education 
* cwh  play  a  role  in 


Rf^ focus  . 

training  for  high  technolcyy 

occupaMojio  (5)  4 
nu?t»ting  ncod^^  of  business, 

industry,  and  r»ilit«»iy  (6) 
dccrfusing  youth  uiuti!|il()y;M'nt  (7) 
assisting  dtsplacod  workers  (3) 
helping  rural  poptilatinns  {]}') 
Improving  skills  and  <«c(;u[)jM(jn 
training  needs  of  jdiilts  and 
out  of  school  youth  (13) 


29'} 


>^PPorted  by  Year  \  Products  and  Services 

State  of  Art  Paper—Traminf)  factors  IN'Slred 
by  Companies  Choosintj  to  U  Jle  or  Rehuaiu  (5) 

State  of  Art  Paper-^Cofi'inJtef  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  (6) 

State  of  Art  Paper-*Robots  A'"onq  Us  (f>) 

State  of  Art  Paper--niotochnol(jqy  and  Its 
lii'plications  for  Vocat1on,il  Educ<Uion  (f)»J?) 

State  of  Art  >*apcr-Is  This  Really^  the  Office?  (5) 

State  of  Art  Paper--Out  of  Work  -at  Mid-Career  (8) 

Slate  of  Art  Paper—Black,  Male.  Young,  and  Out 
of  Work  (7.13) 

State  of  Art  Paper--Phys1cs.  Che'nstry.  and 
Mathe<'iat1cs  In  High  Technology  Occupations  (13) 

SltUe  of  Art  Paper:    The  Off-Fami  Rural 
Entrepreneur  (13) 

Military  Curriculum  Database  (6) 

Evaluation 

Proactive  Job  Evaluation  for  Changing  Tiroes 
(Project):   Using  the  COMTASK  DaJtabasc  (b) 


y 


CCONOHIC  OEVELDPHENT  HODEL»  Continued 


ECONOMIC  OfVELOPHENT  1$  ALL  * 
THE  ILEHENTS  WHERE  yOCATlWmL 
(DUCATION'XAN  PLAY  A  ROLE  IN.  .  . 

and  which  lead  to  the  continued 
creat/on  of  socially  useful 
•  producjts  and.  services. 


/  RFPJpcys 

through  training  and  re- 
training of  aduU  workers  (9) 

through  Involvlna  business 
and  Industry  (10) 

through  the  development  of  new 
enterprises  by  prtwting  cntr^»- 
preneurshlp  activities  (3) 

through  keeping  current  with 
latest  technological  and 
occupatiofwl  sIMU  require- 
ments (11) 


29 


Su ppor t ed  by  Yea r  1  P roduc t s  and  Se r v 1 c es  ^ 

Apgh^d  R  ^        '  4 

CotBpany*5  Cowing  Product  Series:  Representing 
Voc,  Ed.  on  Economic  Developwcnt  Teams  (10) 

Company's  Coning  Products  Series:    Telling  the 
Voc.  Ed.  Story  In  Econo*fl1c  Oevelop^-cnt 
,  Protnotlon^Haterlals  (10) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:   The  Home 
Entrepreneur  (3,9,10,llJ 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:   On-LInc  Lines 
(3.9.10.11) 

Leadership  ^ 

Green  Kachlne:    Voc.  Tech.  &  Bio,  Tech,  Work- 
shops (11) 

New  Chip  on  the  Olock:    Computer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  Workshop  (U) 

Robotour:   A  Trip  to  the  National  Robotics 
Institute  (U)  .  ' 

 p^irJi 

Selected  Products  With  High  Technology  Emphasis  (11) 

Biotechnology  and  Word  Processing  Special 
Packages. (11) 

Leadership  In  Dissemination  System  (LIDS)  (11) 


copy 


tCONOMIC  0EVELOPM£HT/^EL.  Continued 


.CCONOHIC  DCVCLOPMCHT  IS  ALL 
THE  ELEKEMTS  WIEBE  VOCATIONAL 
EUUCATIOfi  CAN  PLAY  A  ROLE  IN.  .  . 

and  which  >e<d  to  the  continued 
creation  6f  socially  useful 
products  and  services. 
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RfP  focus 

through  training  and  re- 
training of  adult  Horkcrs^9) 

through  Ir./olvInQ  business 
arid  Industry  (lo| 

through  t^e  development  of  npw 
enterprises  by  profK)tinq  cntre- 
tlvitlcs  (  ' 


preneurship  ac 


3) 


lhr(yj9h  keeping  current  with 
Utt'St  tcchnolo'jical  and 
occupational  skill  require- 
ntenis  (U) 


29o 


^!VP^\^'^.  ^^J^^ ^  y  Piyd."C  t?:  and  Servl c es 

\  n  f  otina  t i  on_f  or  PI  a nn  1  ng  and  Po  1 1     Deve  1  opment 

Scientific  Manpower  Projections  and  Their 
Relationship  to  Vocational  Education  (U) 

An  Analysis  of  CoQiminlcations  and  Office 
Workers  Needed  In  the  Next  Ten  Years  (11) 

National  Assessment  of  Teacher  Education  (11) 

State  of  Art  Paper—Training  Factors  Desired 
by  Companies  Choosing  to  Locate  or  Relocate 
(10,11) 

State  of  Art  Paper— Vocational  Education  and 
the  Promotion  of  Econo'iiic  OcveloptDent  (10,11^ 

Stale  of  Art  Paper--Cowputer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  (11) 

State  of  Art  Paper--Rcbots  AffK)ng  Us  (11) 

State  of  Art  Paper--D1otechnology  and 

I:: fil ications  for  Vocdtional  Education  (11) 

State  of  Art  Paper— Is  Ttiis  Really  the  Office?  (11) 

State  of  Art  Paper--The  Off-Farm  Rural  Entre- 
preneur (3)  % 

Evaluatlcn 

Proactive  Job  Evaluation  for  Changing  Tiir»c$ 
(Project)t   Using  the  CO/ITASK  Database  (11) 


Senator  MKTZ^^^^^rXUM.  Mr.  Wilken/ what  was  the  scope  of  your 
assignment  ii>making  the  '^sessment? 

Mr.  Wji^Kkn.  The  scope  of  the  panels  assessment  was  to  review 
reseai^h  productii,  written  v^iriety,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Office  of 
YocTational  and  Adult  Education  up  to  the  time  v^-^ich  the  evalua-, 
,<;;iion  began'.  As  I  indicated,  a  good, bit  of  work,  particularly  from  the 
latter  2  years,  had  not  arrived  at  thaC  point,  nor  could  it  have  ar- 
rived. '  ^ 
"  The  objective  of  the  evaluation  was  to  exarrime^roducts  that  rep- 
resented a  cross  section  of  various  categories  of  the  Center  s  work 
and  to  draw  some  collective  sumptutlve  judgment  as  to  their  value, 
utility,  both  to  practicing  vocaponal  educators,  to  research  commu- 
nity, and  importantly, ^uHtmately  to  business  and  labor  itself. 

Senator  MktzkKiwavw-  Your. efforts  were  limited  to  a  review  of 
only  three  of  the  six  functions? 

Mr.  WiLKKN.  I  am  having  a  bit  of  difficulty  recalling  all  of  the 
functions.  There  were— the  object  was  to  simply  look  at  written 
publications.  Publications  were  examined  in  all  n^ajor  categories. 
For  example,  people  even  lookecl  at  some  of  the— for  example,  some 
of  the  various  budget  document.^  and  commissions  that  went  back 
and  forth,  or»have  gone  back  and  forth,  between  the  Department 
and  the  Ohio  State  folks.* 

•  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  we  sampled  from  all  functional 
categories  of  written  oroducts.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  report  itself 
makes  this  clear,  that  the  report  makes  no  judgment  implied  or  ex- 
prc^ssed  about  the  quality  of  the  Ct^nter^work^and  the  many  other 
areas  in  which  it  has  endefavored. 

In  fact,  I  can  say  

'    Senator  Mf-rrKKNBAUM.  When  you  call  it  **An  Evalqation  of  the 

National  Onter  for  Research  and  Vocational  Education"  

Mr.  WiLKKN.  That  is  not  the  complete  title,  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum.  The  complete  title,  which  I  don't  have*  in  front  of  me,  that 
is  the  first  part  of  e  title.  And  then  there  is  a  colon,  which  then 
goes  on  to  say»  a^  ation  of  written  research  products.  It  is 
/lade  very  clear.  It  ^  /.d  over  and  over  again  that  this  is  not 
meant  to  consjrue  any,  pass  any  judgment,  one  way  or  the  other, 
about  the  v^ide  range  of  work  thitt  the  Center  does  in  other  areas. 

Senator  Mktzknbaum.  Well,  I  have  it  here:  ''An  Evaluation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education,  The 
Ohio  State  University  Columbus,  Ohio."  Then  there  is  a  space, 
then  it  says:  ''A  Report  of  an  Exptnn  Panel  on  Written  Products 
Delivered  between  Junuary  15)7Kaind  January  1982." 
Mr.  WiLKKN.  Written  products,  exactly. 
That  s  all*  it  is,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.    .     '  ^ 
I  might  say  that  there  were  instances  made  in  some  cases 
about— for  example,  the—several  of  the  panelists  list  in  looking  at 
the  work,  while  they  did  not  obviously  talk  with  the  oftlce,  because 
it  wasn't  t4iat  type  ot  an  enaluation,  did  draw  some  inferences 
about  the  qualttlcations  of  the  scholars  that  had  done  the  work 
based  on  what  they  saw  in  the  way  of  final  product. 

I  understand  that  has  met  with  some  criticism.  We  will  have  to 
let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may  on  that. 
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Senator  Mktzknbaum.  Dr.  Taylor,  Trji  pleased  to  welcome  you 
here  as  a  fellow  Ohioan.  And  I  would  like  to  commend  you  on  the 
fine  work  you  are  doing  at  the  National  Center  at  Ohio  State. 

Would  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  National  Center  is  funding 
*ase?  Do  you  have  resources  other  than  the  Center  contract? 

How  were  they  acquired? 

Dr.  Tay?.or,  The  National  Center  contract  comprises  about  (50 
percent  of  our  total  funding  resource  base,  and  the  other  40  per- 
cent is  competitively  awarded,  comes  from  other  Departments  of 
Government,  such  as  the  Departments  of  Defense,  Agriculture, 
Transportation,  and  Labor. 

We  also  have  support  from  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
and  from  six  different  international  labor  unions  to  work  with 
them  in  the  area  of  apprenticeship  program  improvement. 

The  work  in  these  other  areas  is  not  always  directed » to  the 
public^  program— secondary/postsecohdary— of  vocational  educa- 
tion, but  instead  focus  on  other  employment  and  training  systems. 
Some  of  the  work  completed  as  a  result  of  the  National  Center  con- 
tract has  also  found  its  way  into  other  employment  and  training 
systems,  such  as  apprenticeship,  corporate  training  programs, 
JTPH,  and  others.  . 

Senator  Mi^tzknbaum.  1  am  going  to  have  to  excuse  myself  and  I 
think  this  committee  will  take  a  short  recess  until  mch  time  as 
Senator  Stafford  returns  from  his  vote  on  the  floor. 

There  is  a  vote  on  the  lluor,  and  I  have  got  about  3  or  4  minutes 
to  get  there.  »  ' 

I  Short  recess.] 

Senator  Pkll.  The  Subcommittee  on*  Education, /Arts  an4  Hu- 
manities will  come  to  order. 

And  in  the  absence  of  our  chairman,  I  will  be  presiding  at  his 
request.  ' 

We  ask  that  .our  second  panel  come  forward. 

Mr.  Richard  Campbell,  supervisor,  cooperative  education,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Dr.  Lane' Murray,  super- 
intendent, Windham  School  District  Texas  Department  of  Correc- 
^'tibns,'  Huntsville,  Tex.;  Rev.  John  Erwin,  Downars  Grove,  III.;  Dr. 
John  D.  Connelly,  director,  c()operative  education.  College  of  Busi- 
ness and  Public  Management,  University  of  Bridgeport,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  '  • 

If  you  folks  would  come  forward. 

We  iu"e  under  some  time  pressure  here  because  of  some  votes, 
and  we  have'feot  a  caucus  that  starts  technically  at  12.  But  I  should 
leave  here  at  12:25  or  so.  So  1  think  you  ought  to  &A  started  right 
away,      •  * 

'  And:  first,  if  Mi'.  Campbell  will  make  his  statement,  limiting 
yourself  in  each  case  to  4  or  5  minutes.  We  will  do  cooperative  edu- 
cation first,  Mr.  Ci\MPBKLL,  and  then  Mr.  Connelly,  and  do  correc- 
tivi^  education  afterward. 
Mr.  Campbell. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  CAMPBELL,  DIRECTOR,  COOPERATIVE 
EDUCATION,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  LINCOLN, 
NEBR.;  DR.  LANE  MURRAY.  SUPERINTENDENT,  WINDHAM 
SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  TEXAS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS, 
HUNTSVILLE,  TEX.,  REV.  JOHN  ERWIN,  DOWNERS  GROVE,  ILL.; 
AND  JOHN  D.  CONNELLY,  DIRECTOR,  COOPERATIVE  EBUCA- 
TiON,  COLLEGE  OF  BUSINESS  AND  PUBLIC  MANAGEMENT,  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  BRIDGEPORT,  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  Senator  P^ll. 

Good  morning,  my  name  is  Richard  Campbell*  I  am  the  director 
of  cooperative  vocational  education  in  Nebraska.  It  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  address  coofierative  education  and  it's  importance  in  the 
proposed  vocational  education  legisi&tion 

Cooperative  vocational  educatiort  programs  are  for  students  who 
undertake  productive  roles  in  learning  level  placements  with 
public  and  private  mployers  who  have  entere^  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  school.  Students  in  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  provided  periods  of  employment  experience  related  to 
their  technical  training*  and  career  development  objectives.  These 
two  activities  are  planned  and  supervised  by  the  school  and  their 
employers  so  that  each  contributes  to  the  student'^ education  an^ 
to  nis  or  her  emplovability.  Students  receive  pa^  tor  employment 
and  are  granted  cr^it  for  accompanying  i'clate<i  mstruction. 

Cooperative  education  is  used  by  ail  service  or  discipline  areas  of 
vocational  (HluOation*  Even  smal!  schools  with  limited  resources  uti* 
lize  cooperative  education  as  a  way  of  combining  a  variety  of  work- 
site learning  positions  into  one  program.  These  programs  are  com- 
monly referred  to  as  diveii^ified  occupations,  multioccupational  vo- 
cational education,  diversified  cooperative  training,  and  interdisci- 
plinary cooperative  training  to  name  a  few* 

Cooperative  education  programs  offer  a  number  of  advantages  U> 
foster  the  development  of  positive  partnerships  between  schools, 
business  and  industry*  This  includes  the  opportunity  for  industrv 
to  serve  in  an  ongoing  advisory  capacity  to  provide  educators  wiw 
the  real  facta  of  successful  business  principles.  Employers  often 
comment  on  cooperative  education  students*  lower  absenteeism 
rates,  hi^h^r  retention  capabilities,^  and  enthusiastic  productivity. 

More  importantly,  cooperative  education  students  build  lasting 
partnerships  as  they  develop  felationships  with  other  workers 
while  g£vining  valuable  occupational  competctncies.  This  is  opposite 
the  classroom  approach  of  learning  in  an  academic  setting* 

Today,  it  is  difficult  for«chbols  to  keep  up  with  changing  technol- 
ogy because  of  the  high  cost  of  eauipment.  However,  through  coop- 
erative education,  students  get  the  opportunity  to  train  on  up-to 
date  equipment  not  otherwise  available  in  the  school.  Plus,  ::ooper 
ative  education  offers  the  teacherKrooydinator  a  chance  to  keep 
pace  with  current  trends  of  theihdustry  through  contact  and  expo- 
sure to  new  developments.  ^ 

Once  invol^i'ed  in  cooperative  vocational  education,  employerr  ac- 
tually become  adjunct  instructors  for  tiie  school  in  a  setting  more 
relevant  and  conducive  to  the  students.  Even  though  employers 
have  a  substantial  investment  in  time  and  dollai]^  in  the  training, 
they  are  offered  some  incenTTves  as  a  result  of  participating.*  One  is 
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ihe  opportunity  to 'obtain  new  employees  because  of  the  grientation 
period  provided  by  cooperative  education.  Another  is  the  opportuni- 
ty to  retain  an  enthusiastic  worker  trained  by  the  wJmpany  to  do 
the  tilings  -the  way  they  want  them  done.  However,  there  is  no  obli- 
.gcition  by  an  employer  to  employ  a  student  upon  completion  ot  the 
cooperative  education  program.''  ,  .    ■  u 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  support  cooperative  education,  but  with 
many  of  the  curient  problems  it  isn't  an  easy  program  to  coordi- 
nate. Present  prob)enii3  facing  cooperative  education  include: 

Special  population  student^:  Placing  minprities.  d  sadvantaged, 
handicapped,  and  other  students  with  limited  basic  skills  in  work- 
site learning  is  difficult  becausC  employers  have  to  generate  a 

■  profit  nd  maintain  respfectable  production  schedules.  • 

Primary  jobs:  It  is  difficult  to  place  youth  In  training  stations  for 
9  months  or  longer.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  place  students  in 
primary  jobs  that'lead  to  upward  mobility  or  educational  advance- 

*  ment.      '  •  *u 

Minimum  wage:  Each  time  the  .'ninimum  wage  increases,  there 
is  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  cooperative  education  students. 
There  is  a  direct  correlation  to  the  number  of  jobs  eliminated^ each 
time  the  minimum  wage  ia  raised.  ^      .  . 

Funding  and  program  cAts:  Cooper^ive  education  requires  stu- 
dent supervision'  for  ^fety  and  other  reasons.  It  also  has  certain 
components  necessary  for  accountability.  Due  to  these  elements,  ti- 
nances  for  staff  supervision  and  related  instruction  are  being  cut. 

Federal  support  for  coop«}rative  vocational  education  is  needed. 
States  should  be  encouraged  to  develop- new  programs,  improve  ex- 
.  isting  progrems,  and  intensify  cooperative  education  toward  pri-» 

■  mary  jobs  that  will  lead  to  ut)wafd  mobility,  pioser  linkages  tor 
joint  vocational  education  and  apprenticeship  programs  also  should 
be  emphasized.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  with  legislation  pro- 
viding the  leadership  and  .financial  support.      ,     ,  , 

As  I  said,  technology  is  changing  and  we  need  to  look  at  creative 
ways  that  cooperative  edugation  can  be  used  to  foster  the  develop-  ^ 
ment  of  a  partnership  between  education  and  business  and  indus- 

Cooperative  education  also  provides  a  direct  iink  te  a  community 

*  and  its  economic  development.  Teacher,  cocidinators  have  daily 
'  contact  with  business  and  know  the  employment  needs.  Also,  when 

business  and  industry  have  direct  contact  with  education  they  tore 
more  eneOuraged  to  support  the  financial  structure  of  the  school. 

Last,  4  know  this- committee  is  not  responsible  for  tax  credit  1^ 
islation,  ftut  cooperative  vocational  education  needs  the  reinstate- 
ment (Jf  a  tax  credit  for  all  employers  hiring  cooperative  educaCon 
students.  This  tax  credit  is  needed  by  employers  to  recoup  a  por- 
tion of  their  training  costs  and  provide  a  needed  rotation  of  people 
into  primary  jobs.  In  today's  labor  market,  all  youth  are  hard  to 
place  in  worksite  training  regardless  of  their  economic  status. 

In  closing,  the  Federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  should 
definitely  include  support  for  cooperative  education  programs.  In 
addition,  consideration  should  be  given  to  encourage  every  State  to 

*  di  vote  some  funds  for  innovative  and/pr  exemplary  approaches  to 
work  education.  Th\is,  cooperative  education  programs  would  be 
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kept  abreast  of  changing  trauiing  strategies  advocated  by  business 
and  industry. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  visit  with  you  this  morning  about 
..cooperative  vocational  education. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Connelly. 

*  Mr.  Connelly.  Senator,  thank  you  very  much,  you  and  the  com- 
mittee, for  inviting  me  here  this  morning. 

1  choose  to  try  to  help  the  coriimittee  by  iden  Tying  problems 
from  a  perspective  of  postsecondary.co-op  education,  which  includes 
some  1,000  out  of  3,000  colleges  in  tlie  country,  2  and  4  year  includ- 
ed, that  are  participating  in  cooperA^ve  education. 

In  these  1,000  programs  there  Ir5^  approximately  200,000  stu- 
dents working  at  present,  which  averages  out  200  students  per  pro- 
gram. ,  r  , 

Some  of  the  programs,  like  Northeastern  University,  a.;^  very 
largi,  with  9,000  or  10,000.  Others,  the  number?  I'hH  below  100 

Now,  very  briefly,  I'd  like  to  identify  the  arens  that  J  am  con- 
cerned about  which  have  to  be  addressed  for  cooperative  education 
to  grow. 

When  I  talk  about  co-op  education,  I  am  talking  about  the  post- 
secondary  sector. 

•  One,  there  is  a  need  for  a  stronger  commitment  from  industry, 
education,  and  government,  to  cooperative  iiducation  for  nrouer 
growth.  ^  ^ 

Second,  cooperative  education  in  the  postsecondary  area  needs 
new  positioning  and  new  alinement  with  other  programs  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  and  primarily  in  the  vocational  education  area. 

Thrje,  I  see  a  need  for  jnore  aggressive  action  to  help  the  handi- 
capped and  the  disadvantaged  in  our  society. 

Four,  the  high  tech  explosion  vhich  we  are  all  .witnessing  today 
,is  demanding  a  more  highly  edi.cated  and  highly  "trainBd  worker. 
And  cooperative  education  at  t}  e  postsecondary  bvel  is  trying  to 
address  this  task. 

Five,  the  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between  industry  and  education. 
This  has  been  going  on  from  time  and  eternity.  Everybody  gives  a 
lot  of  lip  service,  hnt  c  oerative  education  is  right  up  front  in 
making  the  bridge,  ^-  :ausa  they  are  working  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  ever'.day. 

And  finally,  postsecondary  cooperative  education,  to  insu'-e  its 
future,  needs  some  kind  of  a  long  range  plan  with  balanced  and 
proper  funding. 

To  date,  postsecondary  coK)p  education  has  been  funded  under 
title  VIII  with  a  seed  funding  type  of  situa  ,on,  foi-ward  funded, 
based  on  proposals. 

In  this  regard,  in  my  written  testimony,  I  have  suggtited  an  enti- 
tlement type  of  funding,  based  on  wages  earned  at  the  workplace 
by  the  students  in  the  cooperative  education  programs. 

I  think  this  should  be  5  percent  of  their  wages.  I  think  this  5  per- 
cent should  be  plowed  back,  so  to  speak,  bv  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,  to  the  institutions  that  have  made  the  commitment  to  the 
cooperative  education  programs.  They  spend  a  lot  of  money,  be- 
cause cooperative  education  is  more  expensive  than  the  convention- 
al college  education. 
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By  plowing  back  some  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  students  in  the 
system,  these  funds  will  help  enlarge  the  programs.  i 


I  further  advocate  a  S  percent  tax  credit  to  encourage  more  em^u 
ployers  to  join.  Now,  in  1982,  there  were  200,000  co-op  students  )V 
that  earned  $l,233L;million  in  gross  wages.  They  paid  taxes  of  $160 
million.  The  Federal  funding  level  in  1982,  and  which  will  continue 
this  year,  is  $14.4  miliion.  The  taxes  that  I  speak  of  includes  both 
both  PICA  and  income  tax. 

So  I  am  really  concerned  that  the  heart  of  the  problem  with  the 
postdecondary  coop  education,  again  going  back  to  the  first  point  I 
made,  is  that  higher  education  and  the  coK)p  people  have  to  believe 
in  themselves. 

And  they  really  have  to  know  what  is  going  on,  and  they  have  to 
put  the  commitment  into  these  programs.  If  they  get  their  act  to- 
gether, then  they  will  be  able  to  convince  the  CEO's  and  the  top 
management  in  the  larger  companies  in  this  country.  They  will 
also  be  able  to  convince  you,  as*  I  am  tryifig  to  do  this  morning. 

Now,  I  know  I  have  a  program  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport 
that  is^just  top  drawer.  I  know  what  I  am  doing,  I  know  how  we  do 
it.  It  is  a  complicated  system.  I  have  W  or  so  functional  areas  that 
I  am  attending  to  all  the  time.  I  am  going  eyeball  to  eyeball  with  ' 
the  students  and  the  employers,  with  both  the  supervisory  person- 
nel who  watch  over  my  co-op  students  put  in  the  field,  and  also 
some  of  the  higher  management,  including  CEO's. 

I  am  right  in  the  thick  of  it.  I  have  had  25  years  of  experience  jn 
the  business  sector  to  begin  with,  and  7  years  founding  and  run- 
ning this  co-op  program.  And  I  think  it's  the  absolute  best  thing  for 
higher  education  in  this  country. 

It's  the  best  methodology  for  learning  and  training. 

I  also  had  a  very  personal  experience,  over  p  3-year  period,  with 
young  Michael  Krusiuk,  a  handicapped  student  who  was  injured  in 
an  automobile  accident,  who  received  brain  damage.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  w^ing  with  Michael  was  incredible.  But  he  is,  today,  in  a 
permanent  job  as  a  tax  accountant  in  Caldors  department  store 
headquarters. 

I  mention  this  one  example  because  I  believe  that  cooperative 
education  provides  one  of  the  best  environments  to  introduce 
handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students  into  the  work  force. 

Thank  you. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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v.;  :.r-t-      v  ?  ;-o:iy.    I  an  eT:':c.vocl  nij  a  alive  Education) 

.       *      't*  t..\-  1*--  or  ^\^,r\.orVii  Colioee      lli.^li^.esG  &  Public 

# 

:  tvVn  -  ^..  t».f-C.vr..r-ai:vo  iviuL-aticfi  Association  a  profesiiional 

,rr-r.:r^i*,!cn  -.'>-J*.  .!  .  f  r,t-rtoT  frcr.  Urav^^j-ltler,  and  coIIltc^,  private  In- 


p.- 


■i  •>.-^.•r  '-r       >/,ii;:-it  :ve  Afrai.t:  Comltt-x^  of  -r.o  TEA,  :  ^lave  ocn- 

•v:-:r  -..itr.  31:  l*-ri:;:at:c^i  wnl'-h  nay  have  an  ixr,-^:^  cn  t>>*^  vital  In- 

/ 


*-i-;'tr      fr^.  .'v.-'frrativtf  ^ucattcn  r-'^jvemer.t ,  p^lculai-ly  In  the  relieve 

^  :r.  thU'  ^>:•t:rri.r.y,  I  w::i  try  to  Identify  ^zr<Tf?  oV  the  ?poLler^,  curTv.*nt 
tiv:T-        vl-wroln*^,  -iJ  ruv.a;;  whie-e  :;z/T)e  nclutlcr.iJ  to  the  yrotlfrr^  rac/  te 

--'.I.    i::i.-fu;:y,  t.hu^  t-. >c"i.y  will  add  to        bal.if.?el  dir^-r.nlcn  ycu  seek, 
wh'.f,  ->r..-:>»r:fv:       -u^hrri-atio-:  u-,der  iht;  Vocatlcnal  &i'^:aticn  BUI. 

.r.  -rr.vz't  v.i'.r.  -i  ,'irr-  mj-Ut'  of  rr^y  collea^JMer  In  the  Cocc^rntlve  Edu-atlrri 
i  :  -z::^  th^.  ^^rr.:*to-  for  aUo'^n^^  th^^:v>  vi-xrclntii  to  exrn.'.7::ed. 

M.v      v»::;t.-/r.,  firv-.  -uJ,  t^:e  remarkable  trancforrvi*. *.-;r.  of  the  yc^^-, 
i-f-f-u.  a;^:t^u:;  -tuKr.^  v-'.noiit  S:i;in,tnto  the  dyna:'^^,  ccnfiiu.t,  exporle/^ced 
;r-:--:Tl.';n  :  -^t:nr  -.1::  -^>..r.    'Vt^iz  Cr>-cr  Prc*7'an  in       Cm^z^.^  of  Butjlrets 
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To  give  ifcu  ^\  Idta  of  the  effectiveneis  of  the  &islness  Co-cp  Program, 
caiclder  ct^  foil:  wUif;  r.tat'.rtical  lATcnnation  covering  the  fast  6-1/2  yeanj. 
1.  Five  h'jjvired  students  ^Jlve  been  served  ty  the  Prcgrap. 
'J.  Platfwrt  of  ^BX  of  eligible  students  in  relevant  professicnal 

tuslrjesc  Coop  jo'i?s. 
3.  Cisnulatlv**  ^r^ss  viges  earned  -  $3,17S»000.O0. 
li,  P.l.C.A.  t^^s  raid  -  $2U',C0O. 

Fedlera:  ::j'iccre  Tax«e  raid  -  $19^.000. 
C.  A  r.ur\'ev  ir.  1580  sh':^t;d  ue.H  of  tJie  Co-op  f?'ads  received 

IJ^-Ir  rirat  p-^rrarxnt  /ct  from  one  of  tJ>Gir  Cc-cp  orployers. 
7.  A  i^r^le  survey  of  tho::e  students  vYo  have  cxpleted  all  six 
wrrk  teir;5^  to^ai:ir«  two  full  years  of  p.rofessional  experience, 
rf-vfe^ilpd  jyi  avera^re  cf  $?3.3gG«CO  earned  while  cn  Co-of)* 
*lt  Ic  lYAz  liivolvtricnt  which  gives  to  the  practical  and  IntulH^ve  certalr*ty 
th^t  ^y^^r-Aiive  Education  should  t'^  nade  available  to  all  students  who  express 
i'r/^  d*^t:lre  ard  ci^Tlf^ervt      fulfill  their  potential  in  ttie  A.-nerican  Job  market. 
yt;  r*:::rl.Tt/v'  1-  ^^1^'^  ifir!u*:.ced  ly  exp^^rience  Id  the  er^ployer  sector,  by  belr»r. 
a  fat.Vjr  of  a-laiv?-  f^^nlly,  "d  aljo  by  le'.  ^  a  taxi^ar'er  Intererte^d  in  prudent 
u-^  cf  U/^  ^ax  dollar  Ir:  frenervlr^  cir  "Huran  P.erour'ce"  HrcgraTc. 
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ARncULATIOK  OF  MAJOR  PROB[£HS  IN  COOPERATIVE  AND  VOCATK^L  EDUCATION 

1.  Cooperative  Educatloryhas  not  gained  the  full  acceptance  ks  a 
supe^rlor  npthodology  for  leamlng  and  training  by  industry, 
govemnent  and  educational  institutions^  which  results  In  less 
than  the  fUll  connltment  it  needs  for  proper  growth, 

2.  Fost-secondary  Cooperative  Education  needs  better  positioning 
pnd  ali^Tinert  with  other  movements  of  similar  nature  for  n»re 
effective  thrust. 

3.  Cooperative  Education  mast,  take  more  aggressive  action  in  providing 
access  and  upward  ntobility  for  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged 
<^'^  wcnen  in  job  and  career  fields.  > 

^.  ITie  onset  of  the  "high  tech"  industry  denands,  brought  on  by  advanced  • 
technology,  showr  need  for  higher  level  teaching  and  training  which 
cannot  be  satisfied  at 'the  high  school  level.  ^  . 

^.  There  is  a  subctrintlal  CQfrminlcatioh  gap  among  educational  institutions^ 

■  *i 

Ind'jstry ,  labor  and  the  government ,  which  requires  measures  to  "bridge 
thie  gap"  so  they  can  work  for  the  connon  good  of  all. 
6.  Growth  and  developnent,of  Cooperative  Education  are  essential  to  the 
national  econorv,  and  to  the  health  of  this  country's  hunan  resources. 
Balanced  and  prx^r  funding  for  Cooperative  Education  must  be  provided 
to  insure  that  growth. 
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mcws^  W  COCPERATIVE  EDUCATION  -  POST-SECONDAR!^  IZVEL 
1,  Cooperative  Education,  vfith  its  structured  blending  of  the  hands  on> 
lf^nf^r!,^  Job  exreriep^p.  alternating  ^t:h  acadpmlr  olf^f^rrTWn  IgflTXl- 
^np;,  hn«  emerced^a^^superior  methnd  of  preparlnp-  pftorle  for  llfg^ 
tljue  work  at  many  levels >    f^jor  benefits  from  this  SVfitfm  accrue,  to 
all  wr,o  participate  in  it>   TTiese  benefits  are  listed  as  follows; 
a.  BET^^i'S  FOR  STiJiyrTS; 

1.  Rapid  raturaticn  to  work  environment  with  ^iar.ds  on  experience. 

2.  Co-cp  salaries  provide  students  with  a  substantial  incocne  to 
fielp  defray  the  cost  of  a  college  education  and  reduce  the 
aiDpunt  they  might  ^ve  to  borrow  or  take  frcn  their  parents. 

3.  Significant  and  relevant  Job  skills  are  developed. 
Self  esteem  and  confidence  is  fostered  in  the  student. 

5.  Relevant  career  choices  can  be  made  aft6r  sane  career  work 

has  teen  actually  experienced. 
«.  Char^r^es  can  be  rade  In  a  controlled  setting  without  trauma. 

7.  TTie  academic  learning  has  more  meaning  when  corrtoined  with 
the  experience. 

8.  A  195i^  CEA  Salary  Survey  has  prxjvided  these  statistics  about 
the  Co-cp  System. 

.   Averse  hourly  wage  -  $  h??- 

.  Average  salary  -  weekly  basis  -  237*00 
.  Average  salary  -  monthly  basi?.  -  1^028^0^ 
.  Average  ealary  -  yearly  basis  -  C,lC'i*OQ 
.  Aveiyoge  salary  -  total  ^  year  Co-cp  -  $?^,C7?.0'J 
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Recruiting  advantaees  in  ftttr'actias  the  highly  mDtivated 
student, 

2,  deduced  burden  on  the  Financial  Aid  Department. 

3.  Fresh  input  by  Coop  students  in  the  classroom. 

^*  Increased  interface  with  iixiustry  and  s'orrounding  ccfmiunity. 

5.  Helps  keep  the  curriculum  up-to-date  ar.d  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  regicn. 

6.  Ctve  Job  slot  hanjles  work  e)q^rienoe  for  two  students ^ 

1.  Greatly  r^jces  recruiting  costs  fpr  professional  help, 

2.  Prcviries  a  p^enranent  feeder  t:yste:n  of  highly  notivated 
prcfc'sri'>ral  enployees. 

3.  Lower  labor  costs, 

5.  Better  ret£riti£2_ rates  on  Co-op  graduates  that  ai^  hired 
perrsnenlly.  ^ 

6.  A  chance  to  monitor  and  evaluate -the  student's  i>erfonnanL<? 
over  cn  extended  porird  before  a  penranent  ^lire. 

7.  Better  interface  vdth  the  academic  corinurdty. 

££:zF:'n'  yz?.  the  federal  ^imz^n 

Itje  Cooperative  Education  System  has  proven  itself  to  be  one 

of  the  finest  "self  help"  pro^r^n^  ever  devised.    Its  contribution 

I  -5- 
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to  thie  econony  and  the  federal  tax  base  can  be  shown  by  these  ^ 

♦ 

I  Statistics:^ 


^1982  COOPHPATnT:  EDUCATK^j  STATISTICS 


^  i  Curijlative 

feOO.OOO  Students 

Per  Student  rjatlonally 

Average  Co-cp  Orosis  l-teges      * 4   $6,168.00  $1.233.609,000> 

•  PICA  Ttues  Paid                             i4l3.00  82,600,000. 

Fedenil  Income  Tax  Pajfl   338. CO  .   '  77 ,600, 000 > 

Total  ^Qeral' Taxes  Paid  1982      $   801,00  $  l6O.2OO,0D0> 


Despite  all  tY^  teneVl^s  for  each  of  the  foiir  elen^nts  of 
Cooper^ative  Education,  namely,  1)  the  universities,  2)  the 
stuaents,  3)  the  enployei^  arid  ^)  the  goverrjnent;  the  student 
population  in  fost-secondaiy  has  not  gx^wn  ir.  the  past  two  years, 
and  will  protably  reroain  constant  this  year.   Obviously,  sonething  ^ 
rxre  is  needed  to  make  it  grow  again.   A  long  range  plan,  with- 
ccn" ir.'iou5  nu; plenental  funding  for  the  Co-cr  operational  costs, 
is  need«/j,    Tnls  will  rDake  sure  that  those  educational  institutions, 
who  have  nadf>  the  investment  in  Cooperative  Education  systems,  can 
.  continue  to  offer  this  outstanding  ^'self  help"  learning,  and  train- 
ing HK^thodology. 
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2.  Cooperarlve  Educatlc?n,  both  secondary  and  post-f>econciar>^  - 
areilnexorably  intertvdned  by  t\}e  'Tery  nature  of  their 
functional  operations.    Both  have  strong  "Mf  Facto''  in- 
volves nts  in  th<g  vocational  arca>   The  st]yngthenir.g  of 
these  interfaces  should  be  styported  at  all  levels, 
a.  It's  t'jne  to  pving  post-secondary  Cooperative 
Educati-^  into  focus  with  the  full  .hrust  of 
secondary*  Cocf>erative  Education  working  in  the  ^ 
%      •        vocational  area.    Post-seccndary  Co-op  is  the  * 
natural  progression  for  those  students  Ktx)  ar* 
cc»T;^tent,  willing  and  able  to  achieve  their  full  ^ 
potential  In  the^Tiarket  place, 
o  b.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  500^000  students  partici- 
pating in  hl^h  school  Co-op  prograrus  under  the  vo- 
catlonal  education  systems.   Thei'e  are  another 
^  100  > OOP  students  in  Co-op  education  programs  at  the 
post-secondary  level  in  conrunity  and  vocational  tw 
year  colleges.    Conservative  estijnates  are  that  maybe 
5q'<  of  these  post-secondary  Copperative  Education  ^ 
Students  are  alread(y  a  part  of  the  Cooperative  Education 
system  of  two  and  four  year  colleges  that  numbers 
2CQ,CG0  students  in  l?0l6  programs.    Why  then,  shouldr^*t 
the  cupport  continue. for  the  Co-op  programs  that  are  on 
the  highest  technical  and  intellectual  level?  Why 
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shouldn't  the  system  encourage  the'  students  who  ^can  achieve 
nore,  to  enter  Into  the  hl(^st  Ipamlng  ard  training  level 

4  ' 

possible?  IV  ansvier  lies  sonewhere  in  the  educ  clonal  and 

enplcyer  comunltles,  with' people  who  are  Involved  and  have 

Insight  ♦   They  must  give  ur  a  little  "TVRF"  for  the  ccfimon 

good,  which  Is  to  provld?  relevant  learning  and  training  to 

students  entering  the  job  arena.    In  other  words,  Cooperative 

Education  is  a  multi-level^  cortinuous  process  covering  the 

b^Lending  of  relevant  work  experience  with  academics,  s'  >rting 

with  hlgti  school  juniors  at  age  16,  a:vd  ending  with  the  bul- 

Piination  of  a  college  degree, 

c»  I  believe  this  entire  met|>odology  of  alternating  work  and 

study, can  be  best  supported  and  better  connected  by  being 

positioned  In  the  general  area  known  as  "Vocational  Education"* 

'  Purthenrore,  I  belieVe  that  the  four  year  college  programs 

shoulc^  continue  to  be  funded  iixier  reder^Voc-^Ed  Funds ' 

prlPBrily  because  of  the  interstate  nature  of  many  of  the 

college  programs,  -  . 

♦ 

3/  Cooperative  Education  and  Vocation^  Education  nust  continue  to 
respond  to  the  ne€<ls  of  the  handicapped  and  the  disadvantaged  in 
our  society  so  that  they  may  have  hope  and  the  opportunity  for  iii^ward 
mobility  in  the  workup  lace,  ^  ^ 

a.  In     own  Co-op  Program  I  have  experienced  Tirst  harikJ  the, 
refiarkable  success  of  young  l^chael  Xr^iuk.  who  came  back 
'    through  years  of  Intense  struggle,  aftrf*  a  devastating  auto 
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^^^rash.    Michael «^as  in  a  coma  for  six  weeks,  and  totally 

paralyzed. He  leaxrod  to  mik,  talk,  di^ive  a  car,  cor>- 

plete  hlGh  school,  enter  college,  enlist  in  Co-op,  in- 

% 

tew\^  and  get  a  Job  in  Co-op,  finish  college,  and  get 
.us  ov.-n  remanent  Job  with  the  Caldor,  Department  Store 
chain  as  a  corporate  accountant ,   u^-op  played  a  large  ^ 
part  in  hjs  proces'fe.of  rehabilitation  which  will  enatle 
hi/n  to  lead  an  Indejjendent,  productive  life  of  fulfilljient. 
One  of  the  exhibits  with  this  statement  is  a  thank  you 
letter  frcfn  Vichael. 

b.  Ma^'  I  qubte  Pvan  Dr.  Bill  Varrieur,  of  Galladet  jtJollege, 

wrio  is  working  totally  with  the  handicapped. 

"Th<e  need  for  Cooperative  Education  for  disabled  stuje.*^its  -v 

•  * 

is  paramuj.t.   These  students,  in  ger.eral,  flfKi  the  trans- 
✓ 

Ition  froTi  college  to  work  traimatic. 
A  veil  structured  Coop  program  provides  tYte  opportunity 
I  for  t^ie  enployer  and  the  (Usabled  student  to  learn  about 

r   •  ^  B  

each  oVn^.r  in  a  terrorary,  rather  than  p-errranent  setting. 

.    iy>e  misconceptions  and  misunder'standlngs  about  disabled 

individuals  tend  to  vanish  by  the  end  of  U^e  Co-op  v;ork  ^ 

experience.    "*:mx/  Co-op  erployers  offer  the  disabled  Co-cp 
4 

.   students  peir£u^.ent  errploynent  because  of  the  positive 
ii'Xperlencu  during  t^ie  Co-op  period. 

c.  1T.e  follov.injp:  Is  a  direct  quotation  Vjkxi)  l^,  g^eve  Ja*^son, 
a  coordinator  for  the  I.B.mI  Cojiporaticn  on  ^andicapped  ' 

•  • 
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*'ror  10  years,  I.B.y.  h£U5  had  a  special  Co-op >rogram 
fcr  deaf  college  students,  conputer  science,  accounting, 
englneerinc,  chenlstry,  etc.   TTk?  on-tl^e-lob  perfonrejice  ^ 
of  these  5tuden*:o  has  teen  exceptional,  and  has  assured 
cor.tlnu.'titisn  of  the  prcyam.    In  193>?>  60  deaf  students 
wor/ed  for  neirly  every  I>B>M>  dlvlslot^  In  locations  all 
ac!-vss  t^ie  couf.try.      .>  -students  have  bC'nefited>  sure» 
l;jt  CO  h'in  I.B.V,.  Lu      many  ways> 

Steve.  Jamlsor/' 

Cc-Vt-  •^'S::'  trrilM"yi:illy  appealed  to  dlsadvantagei  students 

te':Tj:;e  It  rPcr.'-tes  neanir.gful  upward  rfoblllty,  using  t^ie 

.  ^  Ik 

wr.rk  place  ac  a  nprlrj?;  board  for  incentive  towards  higher 
Ir/ilvij'ial  a'?ccq[^li^;^rfTgnt  In  learning* 
In  r^r'  .;v»7i  VY^vei'nlty,  I  have  observed  the  KDY  Program, 
(Hryir.e<^riri;!  fcr  Disadvantaged  Youth)  which  reaches  back 
iiitg  t^e  ir--.er  :ity         schools  for^thone  youi:ig  people 

•  wr  uild  r>-'V^'r  othervlF.e  have  a  chance  at  hdgher  education, 
v-.d  leai::  *ri(.Tr,  ttj-ou^h  Co-cp  to  a.  ilfe  of  achleveneht. 
7rJir>  rf'.'Vir/atl^  prc^TaTi  prov^idec  th)e  high  school  Juniors 
ar.d  z^v^loTz  wUh  a  L-anix^r  enricl-jment  prcgran  oriented  towaixjs 
ev^\Usyn^lry,  and"  offers  xr^r^  of  them  scholarships  to  begin 
-ollor  ,  ar;i  the  ."k^op  work  to  pick  up  the  costs  over  and 
•  atove  CiV'^latle  schclarshlp  funds.    In  ter.  yearr,  the  prcgrsr. 
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has  helped  over  500  minority  students.    It       ^3  B.S 
and  3  f'-S.  degrees  in  Engineering  to  its  cred  t.  I^e 
.    exhibits  show  a  nore  detailed  vl-^^  of  the  n)Y  Program. 
With  the  rapidly  expanding  deirand  for  a  new  high  tech  work 
force  S\jb  to  the  explosion  in  corputer  technology,  the  need  for 
the  more  highly  educated  and  trained  worker  grows  nore  acute  each 
year.   Cooperative  Education  at  the  postr^condary  level  will  be 
0^  the  k^y  ele^y^nts  to  solve  thiis  need  to  upgrade  the  educa- 
ticnal  process  to  t)ye  task. 

'Hie  acceleration  of  all  facets  of  industry  in  Engineering,  ^ 
ComurJ.cations,  Marketing,  Finance,  Transportation,  Data 
Processing,  Space  Technology,  Medical  Technology  and  many  more, 
is  demanding  a  more  highly  trained  and  hi^ly  educated  worker. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  by  and  let -long  standing  methodology  ijipede 
the  process  of  all  aspects  of  learning  and  training.   The  link 
must  be  made  now  between  secondary  and  post-secondary  Cooperative 
Education. 

The  new  student  entering  enployment  in  the  80' s  and  90' s 
will  have  to  possess  the  following: 

a.  Sone  type  of  targeted  technical  expertise. 
—  J 

b.  Basic  busint  $3  awareness. 

c.  Oral  and  written  ccrninlcatinr,  s'r'ills. 

d.  Politic  .1  awareness  of  concepts  on  a  national  and 
 ^  

Slotg.  ccale. 

e.  Scme^practica]  experience. 
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Ihe  development  and  rapid  expansion  of  the  college  level  ^ 
Cooperative  Education  loons  as  one  of  the  most  luportant  ele- 
mer.ts  In  the  "Huren  Resource"  crisis  alre^rty  upcn  the  American 
srprv>.   ?;ew  Jobs  are  belro^  created  every  day,  but  the  education 
and  training  itMst  catch  up  with  the  changes  In  industry  demands. 
Co-op  Is  In  the  forefront  In  addressing  these  changes. 

Iii      view,  all  of  Co(yerative  Education  should  be  molded 
Into  a  phase  Isolated,  step  ffraduated,  continuous  system  vhlch 
begins  In  hirh  school  and  ends  vAth  the  students  belnfi  ^le  to 
'acculre  the  college  degree  and  a  perronent  career  Job. 
The  need  to  bridge  the  gap  between  educational  institutions  on 

^^^^^  r^r^  ^^v^„ct-r^  an.^  lahor  on  the  nt.hPr.  becocnps  more  crttlcg; 
Iji  the  Eighties.    Bridges  have  already  ^"r^  p^tahHshed  in  Cooper- 
ative Education  which  will  °r>'°"'"'  ^-^^^'^  iipdatlr.^  process  to  mske 
the  partnership  hetiween  ir^ustn'  and  acadenda  a  vibrant,  positive 
force  for  national  growth,  and  bring  both  "i^'r^.nts  into  a  "resonant 
f-rv^-^n^n^v"  wnlf:h  will  enable  them  to  develop  together. 

The  ii'.terface*  of  the  college  Co-op  directors  with  executives 
and  supervlscrv  personnel  in  industry  is,  in  many  cases,  in  depth 
ar.d  meanlngm.    Industry  and  labor  would  do  well  to  examine  these 
relationships  ar.d  build  closer  ties  with  the  academic  cornmnity. 
Leaders^dp  by  th»  Federal  and  State  Govemnents  can  enhance  this 
process. 
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(:   ^;3ej]gd_eraj^-errrent.  throur^  legislation  nu»  tv^  ^r^„.*.A^.■^ 
ggu2atlon_Aot  ar.d  sl-niiar  bills,  must  give  the  rundlng  support 
r^cersar,-  to  foster  a  steady  long  term  increase  in  the  Cooperatlw 
Education  svster.  which  Is  so  vital  to"  the  entire  rational  nirtnrp 
of  preparing  the  y-.urs-.  re  pie  to  handle  the  "new  Jobs"  brought  on 
,         the  "high  te::h  steanroller". 

."■tar.y  cf  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning  are  ha«l  pressed 
to  bear  the  added  expense  Involved  In  maintaining  and  'increasing 

their  quality  Co-op  ^iEograras^  

To  erfeetlvely  Insure  a  steady  growth  In  all  the  areas. of 
Fcst-se-^or-dary  Cooperative  Dducatlon,  I  propose  that  entitlement 
fg-.Js  shculj  te  autl/rlzed  vrJer  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
These  rjTds  could  le  based*  on  a  fomula  involving  Co-op  work  hours 
a.-Meved  by  their  students  in  the  work  place.    Tv.is  would  allow 
the  colleces  with  srall  Co-op  programs,  as  well  as  the  large,  to 
participate  ir.  the  funding  based  on  current  wages  earned  by  the 
3tude.nts  In  thieir  proiTan.    I  believe  ttet  the  funding  should  be 
tas^'d  on  t%  of  the  Co-or;  student  wages  earned.    ^ since  1932  figures 
chow  that  the  average  yearly  Co-op  student  earnings  at  the  post  . 
Gocoridarj-  level  are  IC.ICB.OO,  and  that  the  average  federal  Income 
tax  paid  is  $33^.00  per  student,  the  proposed  5J  entitlerent  grant 
of  e3C3J40  would,  In  a  sense,  be  the  Federal  Government's  way  of 
p^iur  "enrital"  for  tt^  frovsth  of  the  Co-op  system  which  will 
^ave  a  direct,  porltive  L-rpact  on  the  nation's  econory,  andwhlch 
fU-.lr  have  already  tc^n  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  frw. 
the  i-ost-sevord-try  Co-op  students  In  the  fom  of  Federal  taxes.  In 
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applying  these  entitlement  funds,  I  believe  that  60%  should 
go  for  r'drect  operating  expenses  for  Co-op,  and  kOi  be  re- 
stricted to  those  prcgrams  that  incluc^  special  Initiatives  for 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students^   This  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  sure  that  the  colleges  use  hO%  of  the  en- 
titlement funds  generated,  in  the  ar^as  where  the  need  is  the 
greatest;  ramely,  the  handicapped  and  minority  sectors, 

Punbermore,  I  believe  the  Conmittee  should  consider  a  tax 
'^credit  on  college  Co-op  student  wages, on  the  order  of^  to  the 
Co-cp  enployer.   This  would  be  the  best  way  to  secure^  a  full 
ccrmltrnent  fron  the  enployer  sector,  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  employers  and  Jobs. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  if  >ou  effect  a  plan  like  the  one  I  am 
suggesting,  in  a  p-eriod  of  ten  year^ you  could  increase  the  number 
of  college  Co-op  students  from  200,000  to  1,000,000,  the  wages 
earned  fron  $1,233,600,000.00  to  $6,168,000,000>G0,  and  the  number 
of  Jobs  from  100,000  to  500,000.  ^^^0 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  you  give  thoughtful  consideration  to 
applying  naximum  funding  (In  this  deserving  area  of  our  society 
which  is  dedicated  to  tlie  development  of  human  talent  to  its  full- 
est potential. 

Thank  you. 
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;   *  Senator  Pbll.  Thank  you  very  rn-ich,  Mr.  Cormelljr, 

It  may  well  be  our  intention  to  submit  some  questions  to  you  and 

to  Mr.  Campbell  in  writing. 
I  would  excuse  you  now  if  you  want  to  leave^  because  we  are  now 

goin^  to  go  on  to  corrective*  education  with  Dr*  Murray  and  Dr. 

Erwin. 
Dr.  Murray. 

Dr.  Murray.  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pell. 

I  am  Lane  Murray,  the  president  elect  of  the  Correctional  Educa- 
tion Association  and  the  superintendent  of  the  Windham  School 
District,  Texas  Department  of  Corrections,  which  is  the  first  and  ^ 
^    the  Xar^est  nongeographical  school  district  within  a  department  of 
corrections. 

I  am' its  first  superintendent.  And  in  its  15th  year,  just  beginning 
the,  15th  year,  we  have  22,000  inmate  students  in  a  formal  educa* 
tion  program. 

That  represents  60  percent  of  our  current  p^ulation.  We  have  . 
3,100  who  are  in  vocational  education  training  which  ranges  from 
preemployment  shop  to  apprenticeship  training. 

Texas  IB  spending  over  $24  million  this  year  on  correctional  edu- 
cation, lets  than  $1  million  of  that  is  Federal  funds.  And  it  is  down 
about  50  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 

Well,  tnese  22,000  students  represent  a  very  unique  and  a  very 
difficult  to  deal  with  se^ent  of  our  population. 

They  are  the  most  alienated,  they  are  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the 
inept.  Eighty-five  percent  in  the  State  of  Texas— and  I  think  this 
will  extrapolate  thioughout  the  country— 85  percent  of  school  drop- 
outs, 40  percent  never  held  a  steady  job,  yet  96  to  98  percent  of 
these  people  wiU^lk  the  streets  again. 

Senator  Peul  Excuse  me  for  interrupting. 

But  I  just  want  to  tell  the  cooperative  education  program  people 
I  believe  in  your  program  very  much  indeed.  I  have  followed  it. 
And  I  just  want  you  to  know  that  it  is  just  the  pressure  of  time 
that  prevents  going  over  the  questions  at  this  time. 

Good  luck,  and  you  have  strong  supporters  in  this  committee. 

Excuse  me. 

Dr.  Murray.  Surely. 

Correctional  education  has  long  suffered  as  a  low  priority  on  the 
hierarchy  of  needs  of  the  incarcerated.  The  State  administrators 
have  to  look  at  security  first.  And  many  States  simply  do  not  have, 
especially  now  with  reduced  resources,  sufficient  funds  to  cover  all 
the  needs. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  education  is  taking  a  very  low  priority. 

However,  if  offenders  leave  prison  without  basic  skills  and  with- 
out marketable  vocational  skills,  their  chances  of  staying  in  our  so- 
ciety Mce  very  slim. 

Well,  I  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  can  furnish  leadership 
in  two  mcyor  areas.  The  first  of  these  is  Federal  legislation. 

The  Correctional  Education  Association  has  for  many  yeatp 
pressed  for  Federal  legislation  which  would  specifically  address  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  offender}.  The  Federal  Correctional  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  introduced,  Senator  Pell,  by  you  and  Congress- 
man Conyers,  is  such  an  act.  And  the  Correctional  Education  Asso- 
ciation urges  its  passage. 
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1  would  like  to  recognize,  even  though  Senator  Metzenbaum  is 
not  here,  his  support  in  the  past.  And  we  appreciate  very  much  the 
fact  that  he  came  to  the  hearing* 

We  also  urge  Congress  to  consider  setasides  in  considering  reau- 
thorization  of  current  laws,  such  as  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
and  the  Aduit  Education  Act*  Those  bills  or  those  laws  are  perrnis- 
sive  for  correctional  education,  but  there  is  no  mandate* 

Another  concern  thdt  we  have  long  had,  and  that  was  referred  to 
by  Dr*  Worthington  this  morning,  is  the  matter  of  the  Federal 
policy*  I  feel  that  the  field  was  severely  handicapped  for  a  number 
of  years  because  there  was  no  Federal  policy  for  correctional  educa- 
tion* But  in  August  of  1983  Secretary  Bell  issued  a  policy  state- 
ment* 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  philosophical  and  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  policy  statement*  But  I  do  have  a  concern  about  the  level  of 
commitment  as  evidenced  through  the  rather  meager  resources 
that  have  bN^n  assigned* 

To.  date,  only  one  staff  person  with  some  expenses  has  been  as- 
signed to  carry  out  that  policy*  There  is  no  program  money* 

I  believe,  and  CEA  members  believe  that  the  resources  already 
provided  by  the  Congress  could  have  better  management,  better  co- 
ordination, and  be  more  accessible  to  the  field*  But  I  don't  think 
this  is  going  to  happen  until  more  resources  are  allocated  to  the 
corrections  programs  to  carry  out  Secretary  Bell's  policy* 

Senator  Pell,  this  is  my  first  opportunity  to  testify  in  our  Na- 
tion'stJapital*  I  feel  yery  honored  to  be  here.  And  I  thank  you* 

I  hope  what  I  have  had  to  say  and  my  written  testimony  might 
be  helpful  to  the  committee* 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Dr*  Murray  follows:] 
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■  ^    .  1  '  •  , 

Mr*  Chalnuin'^  ^ 
Introduction* 

1  am  Lane  Hurray i^Presldent-'Eiect  of  the  Correctional  Education  Aaaoci- 
ation  and  Super intandcnt  of  the  Windham  School  Syatea,  Texae  Department  of 
Corrections*    The  testimony  I  vill  present  today  staui  froo  ay  long-tlae\ 
involvement  in  the  Correctional  Education  Association  organization  at  the  \ 
national  level  as  well  as  14  years*  experience  as  chief  correctional  education 
administrator  for  the  Texas  Department  of  Corrections* 

The  Texas  model* 

Texas  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a  non-geographical  school  district 


within  the  Department  of  Corrections,  and  I  am  its  first  and  only  superintendent* 

It  is  funded  through  the  same  state  funds  which  underwrite  the  public  schools  in 

the  state*    The.  superintendent  of  schools  reports  to  the  local  achDol\boArd 

(the  Board  of  Corrections)  and  operates  the  district  with  personnel  units  and 

operating  funds  allocated  annually  by  the  State  Board  of  Education*  Several 

other  states  have  adopted  ^rious  adaptations  of  this  model*  / 

Currently  almost  22,000  students  are  enrolled  on     regul,Lr  (although  not 

*  i  * 

full-time)  basis  in  educational  studies*    This  represents  60  percent  of  the 

36,214  inmate  population*    In  this  fiscal  year^  TDC  will  spend  over  $24  million 

on  education*    Of  that  sur  about  $1  oUlllipn  are  federal  funds*  do%m  50  percent 

in  the  past  two  years*  *  ' 

The  scope  of  our  program  includes  academic,  vocational,  and  social 

education*    The  sequence  ranget  from  illiteracy  through  th^'  baccalaureate  degree 

in  academic  areas;  and  in  vocational  areas  from  entry  leve^  skills  to  the 

Asbociate  of  Arts  in  Applied  Sciences  degree  and  apprenticeship  licensing*  Our 
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•tudcnt  population  cncoapascet  the  noxMl«  the  educetlooAlly  deprived ,  the 
liandlcepped »  tht  lenguegt  dleeblt<t»  the  undtreduceted ,  the  unskilled.  Aaong 
thtee  art  the  alnorltlee  of  bltcke^  Hltpanlca^  and  woAcn. 

Unique  tartet  population.  ^ 

Perhape  the  soet  pervaelve  problcs  facing  correctional  educators  Is  the 
fact  tba^  we. are  dealing  with  a  very  unique  population— a  very  ss^ll  under-* 
educatedi  unskilled  segment  cmpoi^i  of  som  600 » 000  sen,  woaen,  and  children 
crowded  Into  the  nation's  correctional  Institutions.    Texas's  latest  Annual 
Mport  reflects  an  Inwite  profile  that  Is  very  sUllar  In  other  states  and 


the  federal  eystea: 

The  average  achlevascnt  level  Is  7.0  and  about  20  percent 
"  are  Illiterate.    The  average  Intelligence  quotient  (I.Q.),  aalnly 
derived  fro«  a  group  test,  le  just  under  90,  barely  within  the 
oorMl  range.    Three  percent  are  Identified  according  to  PL.  9A«*142 
.  and  served  as  handicapped  by  the  Vlndhaa  School  Systea.    Less  than 
one  percent  la  actually  psychotic* 

The  average  age  le  29  years,  but  39  percent  are  25  years  or 
undsr;  7»516  range  In  age  froai  22  years  down  to  16  years.  Alaost 
95  psrceot  are  male.   The  racial  aix  Is  18  percent  Hexlcan-Aacrlcan, 
44  percent  black,  jaod  38  percent  white.    Four  types  of  crimes 
cowiltted  represent  alswst  60  percent  of  the  total  and  can  be 
lumped  together  under  the  general  category  of  stealing  or 
thievery: 

burglary  25. 4X 

robbery  22. 2X 

larceny  8.8X 
forgery  3.5X 
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Eighty-'five  percent  of  thtie  inates  arc  school  dropouts, 
40  ptrcsnt  have  never  held  a  steady  Job»  yet  96  percent  will  valk  * 
the  streets  again* 

Texas  Prison  adainistrators  have  Mintained  for  twenty  years  that 

education  is, as  necesssry  to  insates  as  to  sqy  other  undereducsted  adults.  To 

date  21»84S  ioMtes  iuive  cospleted  a  General  Education  Development  (GEO)  certif- 

♦ 

icete»  1>821  have  coMpleted  a  high  school  diploM>  2>197  have  received^sociate 
degree«»  199  have  earned  a  baccalaureate  degree /and  17A  have  been  licensed  ss 
Journeyaen  by  the  Bureau  of  Ar|)renticeshi|p  sod  Training.    All  of  these  prograat 
arc  accredited  by  state  and  regional  accrediting  aasociatlons* 

0 

The  Stafe  Legislature  Just  passed  a  bill  that  will  allow  innates  to  earn 
up  to  15  days  per  aonth  good  tlae  in  addition  to  that  alieady  earned  for 
achieving  ceiftain  educational  and  vocational  skills.    Under  this  systea»  sn 
inaate  could  receive  credit  for  75  dsys  esrned  for  30  days  served*    In  other 
vords^  Texas  inutes  can  literally  learn  their  vay  out  of  prison* 

Warren  S*  Burger^  Chief  Justice  of  the  U*  S*  Supretke  Court,  twice  referred  ^ 

o 

to  the  efficacy  of  coryectional  education  in  1981*    In  October  he  wrote: 
"One  sMll  but  practical  positive  step^imfeed,  s  step  thst 
I  have  advocated  for  aany  years<*->is  the  introduction  of  aandatory 
educational  and  vocational  prograas  for  sll  Ibaates*    Ho  one 
should  leave  prison  without  st  lesst  being  able  to  read,  do  basic 
aritlwetic  and  be  trained  in  a  aarketable  JoK^ill*" 
Earlier I  in  February,  1981,  in  his  annual  spetfch  to  the  Aaerican  Bar  ' 
oclation  Chief  Justice  Burger  aaid,  ^Ve  aust  accept  the  reality  that  to  codfine 
offenders  behind  walls  without  trying  to  change  thea  is  sn  expensive  folly  with 
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flhort-tcrM  benefits,    *and  further,  we^aust  provide  a  decent  setting  for  expisnded 

educational  and  vocational  training***    He  clalaed  that  to  Improve  the  quality 

>? 

of  vocational  and  educational  programs  within  our  prisons *,/*l8  not  a  vlslonliry 

J 

idea  but  a  coason  sense  application  of  the  concept  of  society *s  ^'bllectlve 

J 

•elf-interest*'* 
Low  priority. 

Despite  so«e  success  stories  and  Justice  Berger*B  recoonendatibns,  correc** 
tional  cducatlo;^  in  many  states  h<«8  .long  suffered  as  a  low  priority  on  the 
hierarchy  of  needs  for  the  incarcerated*    With  resources  diminished  at  all 
leve^a  and  the  prlso'i  population  at  an  all  tlae  high,  by  necessity  the  priaary 
concern  of  correctional  adalnlstrators  are  security,  custody  and  care,  and  it>ost 
state  and  local'fundlng  for  corrections  is  used  to  secure  the  institution, 
leaving  little  t<jpeupport  acadeaic,  social  and  vocational  education  prograos^f or* 
offenders* 

If,  however,  offenders  leave  the  institutions  without  basic  literacy  and 
an  tsployable  skill,  their  chances  of  getting  and  keeping  a  Job  and  beconing  a 
law-abiding  citisen  are  slia. 

Federal  leiislation*  ' 

Federal  legislation  should  be  enacted  which  would  specifically  address 
tne  educational  and  training  needs  of  the  nation's  offenders*    Although  federal 
statutes  detail  appi;oxlBately  70  federal«prograas  through  which  education  and 
training  needs  mm^  be  obtained,  none  of  the  Education  Departnent  programs 
(approxlaately  75  parent  of  the  total)  are  specifically  designed  or  aandated 

to  provide  education  to  the  clientele  of  the  criaiinal  Justice  aystea*    A  bill 

*  f 
such  aa  the  Correctional  Education  Federal  Assistance  Act  introduced  as  S*  625 
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by  Sciutor  CUlbornc  Pell  on  MKtch  1,  1963»  and  a  conpanlon  bill,  H.R.  36B4| 
introductd  by  CongreatMn  John  Conyera^  Jr.»  in  the  Houae  would  apeclflcaXly* 

earaark  funda  for  correctional  education.    The  Correctional  Education  Aaaocl- 

» 

atjfon  haa  ifdrked  for  year  a  with  varloua  SMibera  of  CongvcWa,  eapeclally 
Sanacor  Pell,' for  auch  leglalatlon»  and  aeabera  of  the  Asaoclatlon  urge  the 
paaaaga  of  (hla  act* 

CIA  Mibari  alao  urgje  the  Congraaa  to,conalder  ^aet  aaldea"  for  correc- 

...  ^  .  4 

tlonal  education  whan  conalderlng  the  re«>authorlcatlon  of  current  laws  auch 
ai  the  VocAClonal  Education  Act  and  t^e, Adult  Education  Act*  Currently 
Chapter  1  of  the  Educatloi)  Conaolldatlon  and  laprovcaent  Act  of  1961  la  the 
only  law  aettlng  aalde  funds  for  adult  correctional  Institutions  under  Part  B| 
Subpart  3»  Prograaa  for  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Ctilldren*    These  funds  serve 
only  Ct)  aga  21  years* 

HP* 

Federal  policy* 

The  lack  of  a  federal  policy  delegating  responsibility-  for  corrcfctlonal 

education  end  delineating  cooperation  and  coordination  aaong  agencies  at  the 

federal,  state,  and  local  level  waa  a  severe  handicap  to  the  field  until 

August  »  1963,  when  Secretary  T.  11*  Bell  Issued  a  United  State  Department  of 

Education  Policy  Statement*  Uppendix  A)     I  believe  the  policy,  when  ^leaented, 

could  have  e  powerful  effect  In  overcoialng  long**standlng  problems  of  confusion 

and  fruatratlon  betvtren  the  field  and  the  federal/state  levels.    1  agree  with 

the  philosophical  and  comprehen^ve  nature  of  the  policy*    But  I  have  a  grave 
t 

concern  with  the  level  of  commitment  as  evidenced  by  the  meager  staff  and 
budgetary  allocations  by  the  Education  Department.    It  is  little  more  than 
wa$  committed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  under  Allen  Breed's 
directorship,  when  $50,000  was  allocated  for  each  of  two  years  and  $100,000 
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for  A  third  yaar  through  Interagency  «gr^^thti  with  the  Educetion  Dtpercaeot 

for  en  inltietlve  to  begin  e  Corrections  Progrea.   The  Educetion  Deperti^nt  y 

hay  elnce  conitted  one  iteff  poeition  with  iom  expense  aoney^  but  no* 

progriK' Money  •  .  .  , 

1  b«lieve  the  reiourcei  eireedy  provided  by^  Congreii  through  current 
Btetutee  could  have  better  aanegoient,  coordination,  and  be  sore  acceaaible 
to  the  field  (^pend^x  B  and  C),  but  1  do  not  think  this  will  happen  until  «^  ^ 

auf^ficient  aoney  and  peraonnel  are  allocated  to  the  current  Corrections 
Program  in  the  Education  Departaent  for  the  Secretary's  policy  to  be 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Chairman ,  1  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  aubnlt  ,^t^is  testiaony 
y  •  . 

and  1  hope  that  it  vill  be  beneficial  to  the  aub^coaaittee  in  Its  deliberationa. 

t 
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UNITED  STATCS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


IMinD  sum  DEMINBCr  OF  BUCAHON 
OlUCnaNAL  BUCAHON  lOUa  SIATBOMT 


for  ti£  AiiaAismtiM  of  Pidiral  profTMt  of  flAMcial  AMistwca  to 
•dueiclQt.  At  SKTtlfbiy  is  m^h^ifd^  upon  ri^t,  to  provi^t  tocteiicAl 
Atsistanco  to  Sutt  oducAtional  a|«nci09|  iiutltutions  otf  l^ghsr 
•ducotion»  local  schcwi  lystWi  ttid  otl^r  'liutniMnulltUs  of  tht 

litAtOf.  « 


rtm  D$pvtmnV%  program  and  bUfet  or*  £ocusad  on  Oio  essential  foals: 

•  to  iuarantM  that  studints  of  all  agas  onrollod  in  oir  scKoolSi 
collagasi  tad  mational  cmtars  have  o^  accasi  to  tha  bost 
poasiUa  oducatioa;  and. 


•  to  iJipfovo  tte  quality  of  oducation  for  ovoiy  atudaot  by  aifporting 
rasoordi,  davalcpMAt,  «id  dlas«daation  of  naw  toaching  aathods  and 
■atoriala* 


< 
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Fi|«2 

fiducAtion  is  a  Mctssity  for  mry  Merlc«n,  including  the  aorc  than  2.2 
nilllon  adults  and  juvmilas  are  aukr  the  jurisdiction  cf  the  cri^nal 
Justice  Sjf%tm.  HoMever,  few  of  the  nations  jails  provide  educational 
services.  %>st  of  the'  nations  prisons  provide  basic  ^d«dc  aM 
vocational  profr«^.  but  fewer  than  II  percent  of  the  totAl  prison 
popii^tioa  have  acces.^  to  such  programs.  ^ 

Ihe  aan  and  mam  Mho  serve  tiie  lo  the  criaiiital  justice  w^htm  are  moog 
those  th%OipartMnt  of  Bducation  hu  a  re^MBsibility  to  serve.  It  is» 
therefore^  the  OMitMt  of  the  OspartBant  to  lend  its  efforts  in 
i4>|radiA|  and  ■aKini  lore  effective  the  educational  prograas  in 
corrKtional  institutions  of  the  States. 

The  D^tasnt's  involvMnt  in  correctionsl  education  is  further 
justified  bf  the  extrew  level  of  educational  diudvanUgoMnt  fomd  in  the 
corrections  populatiqn.  ly  advocating  iaprovoacnt  in  the  qmlity  and 
quantity  of  education  and  training  opportunities  for  adult  and  juvenile 
offenders,  the  Dipartaant  of  fiducatioa  vill  redress  this  educational 
disadvantageMnt  fowd  in  the  corrections  population. 

Carved  to  other  educationally  disadvaotAged  gro^^,  the  social  and 
•cdmic  coat  of  the  corrections  population  is  eitrMly  high.  The 
criAinal  justice  ^stei  places  a  heavy  btffden  on  the  /terican  taipcyer. 
Custody  costs  range  fron  $13»000  to  MO.OOO  per  inaate  each  year.  Also 
added  to  that  are  court  costs,  welfare  psyaents.  construction  co5ts,  and  a 
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host  of  othor  costs  .coBonly  assocUtod  *With  arrest^  conviction, 
incarcorationi  ralMse*  arrest*  tnd  ve.\ncarceration« 

M  tho  currmt  rata  of  r«:idlvia,  it  is  tstiastod  that  of  tha  1$0»000 
iiaattt  Mtw  will  bo  raloaaod  this  yaar,  Utmm  50  to  70  ptrctnt  will  hm 
racoMlttod  to  a  corroctional  facility  viUiin  ona  yaar.  Lack  of  basic 
oducation  and  aarkatablt  Job  skills  afgravata  a  ralaasad  offandar's 
difficultits  ia  socivine  i^'loyaant,  thus,  inflMnciof  tha  ratum  to 
ciiaa.  HoMovar,  with  the  tools  for  survival*»basic  aducation  and  a 
aarkatabla  Job  skill,  coi^lad  with  tha  risa  in  salf«asta«  which  is  tba 
inavitabla  rasult  of  achiawant— a  ralcasod  innate's  chances  for 
rehabiliution  are  considerably  increased. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Departaent  of  Education  that  through 
its  leadership  arid  resources: 

0  ihe  Oepartaent  will  assist  state  and  local  jurisdictions  to  develop, 
eipand,  and  i^>rova  their  delivery  systev  for  acadcaic,  vocational, 
technical,  social  and  other  educational  programs  for  Juvenile  and 
adult  offenders  in  order  to  enhance  their  opporttnities  to  becoae 
law-abidini ,  acQnoKically  self-sufficient,  and  productive  Mibers  of 
society. 

To  carry  out  this  policy: 

0  The  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  will  asstue  leadership 
for  the  DepartBcnt's  Correctional  Education  effort. 
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0  Ite  OipirtMot  Mill  tftablish  an  Intra-dipartMnUl  coordinatini 
cwlttM  00  Co/ractional  Education  to  uust  in  bringini  about 
jraator  cocparation  and  coordination  in  tha  Dipartaant^s 
corractionaTaUtad  profrav  in  tha  arau  of  policy,  um  of  aiiatii^ 
raioiVGas,  avoidim  di|»lication  of  afforta  Md  coata,  and  affactiag 
a  btttar  dalivaiy  ayatM  for  naadad  aarvicaa  at  tha  SUta  and  local 
lavaL#. 

0  lha  Dapartaant  will  pUx  an  activa  rola  in  intaragm^  corractiona 
coordination  activitiaa; 

0  ru  Oapartiant  will  siffwrt  rasaarc:i»  davalqMt,  and  dissaainacion 
afforu  to  davalop  kaowladia  of  ^ial  curricula,  organiutiun, 
parionnel,  and  sifiport  aarvicaa  naadad  in  corractional  aducation. 

All  officara  in  tht  Dapartrnt  of  Education  and  all  Stata  and  local 
aducatiooal  aimcias  racaivini  tha  DqwrtMnf  a  asaiatanca  ara  ancotfagad 
CO  act  in  accordanct  vith  thia  policy.. 
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Correctional  Education  Within  ED:  A  Functional  Overview 
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Senator  Pell,  It  will  be  helpful,  just  as  the  conversations  you 
have  had  with  our  staff  in  the  past  are  helpful  to  formation  of 
their  thinking  here. 

And  I  thank  you* 

Mr  Erwin, 

Erwin,  Thank  you  very  much,  Senator  Pell 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come  before  this  committee  .\nd 
testify  today  on  behalf  of  correctional  education* 

Vd  like  to  share  with  you  very  quickly  some  of  my  own  family's 
situation,  since  I  have  been  involved  in  the  correctional  field  virtu- 
ally all  my  life. 

I  was  one  of  14  children  in  a  family  supported  by  public  aid  after 
my  father's  death.  I  lived  in  four  public  institutions. 

Although  most  of  my  brothers  and  sisters  served  time  in  correc- 
tional institutions,  we  all  eventually  became  productive,  taxpaying 
citizens.  The  ms^or  reason  for  this  is  that  we  received  an  education. 

Even  in  those  days,  an  education  was  critical  to  obtaining  and 
holding  a  job.  I  recall  when  I  appeared  before  a  judge  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  who  told  me  that  I  would  probably  never  make  a  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  in  life.  However,  he  did  exhort  me  to  get  an 
education.  ▲ 

Then,  he  sentenced  me  to  an  institution  that  did  not  have  an  ac- 
credited school  program,  and  I  could  not  ireceive  an  education.  For- 
tunately, my  mother  got  me  out  of  that  institution  into  another 
one  where  I  did  receive  an  adequate  education.  And,  very  frankly,  I 
owe  most  of  my  life  to  that  institution.  I  have  tried  to  pay  back  my 
debt  by  giving  30  years  of  my  life  as  chaplain  of  Cook  County  Jail, 
and  establishing  a  unique  educational  program  Xli&t->l^as|<^^ 
dreds  of  former  inmates  into  s.ry  productive  liv^fter  leaving  fbb 
institution.  ) 

Most  of  my  family  became^uccessful  after  their  rdease  from  cpr- 
rectional  institutions.  One  gave  his  life  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  I  amvan 
honorably  discharged  Army  veteran,  30-year  jail  chaplain,  ana  a 
former  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education. 

Through  my  30  years  experience  of  working  with  the  incarcerat- 
ed, I  know  that  correctional  institutions  are  filled  with  young 
people  who  need  and  want  help,  and  given  quality  education  pro- 
grams, could  become  successful  in  society. 

I  also  know  from  my  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  94  testimo- 
nies presented  before  the  National  Advisory  Council  during  its  na- 
tional hearings  in  1978  and  1980,  that  most  of  the  education,  train- 
ing, and  counseling  needs  of  the  incarcerated  in  our  overcrowded 
and  understaffed  prisons  and  jails  presently  go  uninet.  Some  very 
significant  things  came  from  those  hearings,  one  being  inadequate 
funding. 

Funds  simply  could  not  filter  down,  as  has  been  expressed  here 
today,  to  the  correctional  (irfSTTuitdf^rstand  that  even  under  the 
Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act,  even  at^^he  local  level  now,  funds 
are  not  trickling  down  to  the  field  of  corrections. 

And  unless  the  Federal  Goveitiment  takes  a  supporting  role  and 
a  leadership  role,  these  funds  will  not  be  made  available  to  the  cor- 
rectional people  and  the  people  who  are  involved  in  providing  edu- 
cation to  men  and  women  in  the  jails  or  prisons. 
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It's  inconceivable  to  me,  sir,  how  society  can  expect  anyone  to 
leave  the  prisons  and  Jails  without  an  education,  and  even  attempt 
to  become  successful  in  society.  It  is  one  thing  to  get  exhorted  lo~' 
•   get  an  education;  it's  another  thing  to  have  that  opportunity. 

And  for  whatever  reasons,  most  incarcerated  people  did  not  re- 
ceive an  education  as  they  grew  up,  and  I  think  that  unless  we  pro- 
vide that  for  them  now,  there's  little  or  no  hope  for  them  once  they 
leave  the  institution. 

That  was  true  on  my  experience  as  a  child.  It's  certainly  more 
true  today  when  technology  has  risen  to  such  a  level.  Without  an 
education  today,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  receive  a  job,  hold  a 
job,  keep  a  job,  and  succeed  in  society. 

I,  am  askmg  Congress  today  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  dedicated 
teachers  and  administrators  who  make  up  the  Correctional  Educa- 
tion Association  to  support  the  bill.  Senate  bill  625,  that  you  intro- 
duced as  the  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act. 
,  And,  furthermore,  we  strongly  urge  again  that  a  set  aside  fund  is 
created  m  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  spe- 
pifically  and  exclusively  earmarked  for  the  incarcerated. 

It  is  mteresting  to  note  again  that  Secretary  Bell  has  held  philo- 
sophically that  men  and  women  who  are  incarcerated  fall  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  his  Department,  to  see  that  they  have  an  educa- 
tion. 

Again,  as  Dr.  Murray  pointed  out,  it  is  rather  strange  to  us  that 
no  moneys  have  been  provided,  and  there's  one  man  working  there 
to  try  to  see  that  this  happens. 

Secretary  Bell  went  further  to  say  that  we  must  insure  that 
those  who  wish  to  improve  their  education  for  a  life  of  honest  work 
have  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  it  is  my  strong  feeling  that 
unless  the  Federal  Government  takes  a  leadership  role  and  pro- 
yides  funds  so  education  can  take  place  in  our  prisons  and  our  jails, 
in  all  likelihood  funds  will  not  filter  down  to  correctional  people, 
but  will  simply  be  shoved  off  to  other  programs. 
,tL®"*  ."^^  saying  other  programs  are  not  important,  but  with  the 
U.S.  pnson  population  at  such  high  levels,  funds  should  certainly 
be  filtered  mto  the  prisons  and  jails  to  give  inmates  an  opportuni- 
ty. 

Out  of  4,000  wunty  jails  in  the  United  States,  only  about  12  per- 
cent of  them  have  educational  programs.  In  almost  every  part  of 
legislation,  county  jails  have  been  excluded,  certainly  not  specifical- 
Jy  included  in  legislation.  It  is  there  that  people  have  their  first 
taste  of  the  prison  system  in  the  United  States.  That's  the  door  of 
entry  into  the  prison  system. 

It  is  estimated  something  like  5  to  7  million  Americans  go 
through  the  county  jail  system  every  year  in  this  Nation.  And  cer- 
tainly the  county  jail  system  needs  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
people  or  the  programs  that  would  be  allowed  to  receive  funds 
should  they  be  mandated  and  provided  for  correctional  education. 

I  encourage  this  committee  again  to  support  the  Senate  bill  that 
you  have  introduced,  and  also  to  consider  strongly  and  support  in 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  set  aside  money  specifically  ear- 
marked for  the  prisons  and  jails  of  our  Nation. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

rrhe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Erwin  follows:] 
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Mr.  Ch«ira«n* 

X  grvAilg  apprtciaU  ih»  opportunity  to  coa«  boforo  thi^ 
dittinguithod  coaaittoo  and  pratant  taitiaong  on  bohalf  of  tha 
Corractional  Education  Aitociation.  X  aa  taatifying  hara  today  froa 
intiaata*  paraonal  aMparianca  with  tha  criaina^  juatica  lyataa  for 
•oat  of  ay  lifa. 

X  Mould  liMa  to  ahara  nith  you  juat  a  faw  facta  froa  ay  own 
faaily  aituation  aa  a  youth*  only  bacauaa  X  baliava  it  ia  vary  auch 
liNa  that  of  tha  aany  incarearatad  today.  X  «aa  ona  of  fourtaan 
childran  in  a  faaily  aupportad  by  public  aid.  Afiar  ay  faihar'a 
daath.  whan  X  waa  fiva*  X  livad  in  aight  foatar  hoaaa  and  four  public 
inatitutiona.  Although  aoat  of  ay  brothart*  titiar«.  and  X  atrved 
tiaa  in  corractional  inatitutiona)  wa  all  avantuaily  bacaaa  productiva 
taii'paying  citixana.  A  aajor  raaaon  for  thia  ia  that  wa  racaivad  an 
aducation. 

Hy  faaily  of  oN-offandara  avtntually  producad  a  apactrua  of 
auccaaaaa.  Ona  of  ay  brothara  bacaaa  a  aailor  who  gava  hia  lifa  for 
hia  country  during  Uorld  Mar  XXi  anothar  bacaaa  an  invantor.  Ona  ia 
today  an  official  of  a  aajor  aovia  coapany.  ona  an  alactronica  aMparti 
anothar  an  accountant  and  ayaalf.  an  honorabla  diachargad  Aj^ay 
vataran*  a  3t-yaar  jail  chaplain*  priaon  aduc^^or.  author*  and  foraar 
aaabar  of  tha  National  Adviaory 'Council  on  Vocational  Education. 

X  a^  alao  taatifying  today  froa  tha  aiiparianca  of  having 
ccunaalad  thouaanda  of  inaataa  and  aatabliahad  a  uniqua  achool  for 
priaonara  in  Chicago'a  Cook  County  Jail,  which  haa  a  daily  avarag^ 
inaata  population    of    3*  90i-9.  and    an    annual    txjrnoyr    of  aoaa 

SO*  ••0-70*  Mt.     Thia  achool*  atill  oparating*  waa  bagur.  with  funding 
through    tha    Hanpowar  Oavalopaant  and  Training  Act  and  aatching  aonay 
froa  Chicago  araa  buainaaaaa*   tha  raligioua  coaaunity  and  individuala. 
Thia  achool    haa    placad    hundrada    of    aan    and    woaan    in  productiva 
CBr99rmt   and  ita  ipccaaaaa  ara  intarnaiionally  racognix«d 

Through  aora  than  30  yaara  of  worMing  with  tha  incarearatad*  X 
know  that  our  corractional  inatitutiona  ara  fillad  with  paopla  who 
naad  and  want  halp  and  who*  givan  quality  aducation  prograaa*  could 
bacoaa  "auccaaaaar  Out  X  alao  know  froa  aMparianca*  aa  wall  aa  froa 
tha  94  taatiaoniaa  praaantad  bafora  NACVE  during  iti  national  haaringa 
in  1979-19B0*  that  aoat  of  tha  aducation*  training  and  counaaling 
aada  of  tha    incarearatad  pachad  into  ovarcrowdad*  undarataf f ad* 

•nd  dalapidatad  priaona  and  jalla  —  currently  go  unaat. 

Aa  John  Conrad  haa  pointad  out' 

''Apart  froa  tha  criainal  activity  that  brought  tha  offandara 
to  priaon* tha  gap  batwaan  praaant  aducational  atatua  and 
tha  potantial  for  laarning  ia  tha  charactarittic  of  tha  priaon 
population  that  aoat  diatinguiahaa  it  froa  tht  world  ouiaida 
tha  walla.  " 
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Only  of  this  population  coApiatad  high  tchool^  89X  dropped 
out  of  school  bofor*  th»lr  16th  birthday  Typically.  inMtfft  function 
about  thrmm  grade  l»v»ift  balow  th«  grade  coaplatad  So««  'ttudias  hava 
indicated  that  at  aany  at  22t  dltlay  tarlouft  learning  dltabilitiatt m 
thou  incldanc*  of  aantal  retardation.  It  hat  ban  attlaatad  that 
•pproMiaataly  4««  can  bm  clattlfisd  aft  -handicappad**  undtr  P  L 
94-142  Hatt  ttata  tytt»«t  find  that  2«-30X  of  their  maattt  ar« 
functionally  lllittratt  (Conrad.  1981)  Th«  av«r»ag«  un««pioyiitr.«. 
rat*  for  offvndart  prior  to  arr«tt  It  approNlaataly  40X  (at  co«par«d 
to  th«  national  avvraga  of  leX).  Of  thota  who  war*  ••pioyad  prior  to 
arraftt*   88X  aada  ,l«tt  than  a  poverty  iaval  lalary,     (Coffey*  1981) 

Sine*  no  agancy  ,  «aintalnt  natxonal  data  on  a^ihar  the 
educational  ttatut  of  prltonart  nor  on  ■nroll««nt  in  education 
progra«ti  tha  following  Infomatlon  cannot  bm  contldivrad  conclutlv* 
Howtv«ri  If  that*  figurvt  ar«  aiiyyhara  nmwr  accurate,  thay  6r  tugcatt 
a  traaandout  gap  b*t«««n  Inaata  naad  and  available  •duc*tirr  prograat. 
For  •Havpl*.  Oavidton  (1977)  ttudiad  juvenile  correctional 
inttltutlont  in  the  ttate  of  North  Carolina  and  found  that  96%  of  the 
ineatet  in  both  adult  and  juvenile  populatlont  detlred  vocational 
education.  yet  only  9X  actually  received  inttltutlonally  bated 
inttrucilon.  34X  of  the  population  could  not  enroll  in  vocational 
education  prograat  due  to  conflictt  with  worli  tchedulet.  The  Bell 
•tudy  found  that  IIX  of  the  ineate  body  nationwide  it  enrolled  in  A8E 
prograeti  12X  in  secondary  CEO  prograei.  Carlton  found  that  12  SX  of 
the  4.888  jallt  in  the  U.S.  have  any  educational  prograet  at  all  On 
an  average,  state  corj-ectional  agenciet  tpend  about  1. 5X  of  their 
total  correctional  budOett  on  innate  education 

If  we  look  at  the  gap  between  ineate  educational  needt  and 
cuirrent  educational  tervice  delivery.  one  it  teepted  to  agree  with 
thote  who  feel  that  education  at  a  rehabilitative  agent  hat  not  really 
been  tried  yet. 

\ 

The  coat  of  not  eeeting  the  educational  rSeedt  of  the 
incarcerated  it  very  high,  not  only  featured  in  watted  huean  livet.' 
but  in  taK  dollart  Lach  of  eeaningful  prograet  hat, proven  to  be  a 
contributing  factor  in  priton  violence  at  well  at  riotf.  at  tettify 
the  eNperience  in  Attica.   New  henico.   and  aiott  recently  Oklahoea. 

But    even    eore    tignif icantly.   the  cott  of  releating  ineatet 
and  95X  of  all    in«atet     do    rmturn    to    tociety    at  toee  tiae.   on  the 
average  after  three  yeart  --  are  ttaggering. 

The  contequencet  of  failing  to    providv    thee    with  marketable 

tkillt  are  no  tecret  and  have  been  documented  by  The  Education 
Coeeittion  of  the  Statet  in    a    1976  , report  that  tayt.    "it  it  obviout 

that  to  the  extent  that  offendert  cannot    ute    knowledge    and  tkillt 

obtained    froe    noreal  culturet  to  cope  with  noreal  tociety.    they  will 

ute  knowledge  and  tkillt  obtained  froe  deviant  culturet  to  cope  in 
whatever  way  they  can" 
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And  rtincarctriiion  it  «  eotiig  ind  fooiith  ilitrniiiv*  if  you 
CQntid«r  that  it  iih«t  on  iht  ivtrjg*  f 13* to  h«tp  in  iduii 
incircor«i«d  for  i  yoiri   ihd    iboui  $4ti  in  contiruciion  cotit  for 

•  vtry  «ddition&l  coli  construe  tod  in  ihio  country.  Citing  figurtt 
Andic«ting  thit  criot  in  Attric«  cottt  its  cititont  ooro  than 
billion  annually  in  dirtct  and  indirect  lottoti  and  confining 
pritonors  cottt  fi2  oillion  por  dayi  tho  Chiof  Juttico  pointod  out  in 
addrott  in  Juno  19t3  that  tho  country' t  failuro  to  rohabilitato  itt 
pritonort  it  *a  gravo  probloo  6n  which  oy  gonoration  and  thoto  Mho 
wont  bofpro  havo  failod  and  you  inhorit  th«  contoquoncot  of  that 
failuro.  " 

iut  do  MO  roally  knom  that  tducation  and  training 'prograot  can 
indood  roduco  rocidivit*  and  ,  incroato  tho  job  opportunitioo  and 
quality  of  lifo  for  ON-offondort  and  thtir  faplliot?  Yot  and  No.  tho 
rotoarch  nocottary  to  dosonttrato  program  offoctivonotf  it  tparto  and 
'laching.  Tho  majority  of  ONitting  rotoarch  doot  not  otot  tho 
otandardt  of  rigorout*  tciontific  rotoarch  and  it  dotcriptivo  rathor 
than  ovaluativo.  Hovovori  itolatod  ONaoplot  of  good  rotoarch  do  ONitt 
and    thoy    thoM    that    oducational    prograot»       including  vocational 

Noducationt  can*  whon  givon  adoquato  rotourcoti  rohabilitato  tany  of 
ihoto  offondort  and  onhanco  thoir  ooployability  and  tol^^tuff icioncy 
(Ma^tional  Advitory  Council  19I1) 

Tho  ooot  roeont  and  porhapt  oott  cooprohontivo  attottoont  of  tho 
quality  of  vocational  education  prograot  in  ttato  prioont  nao 
conductod  by  Kico*  fooi  Hanot  and  Nordon  (19Btl.  l^o  purpoto  of  thit 
study  Mat  to  ditcorni  analyst*  dotcribo*  and  dit/ooinato  inforoation 
about  tho  critical  variablot  that  load  to  tho  roduction  of  rocidivitOi 
incroatod  in-prograo  tuccott*  and  incroatod  pott*roloatt  ooploytoni  of 
adultt  in  nino  ttato  priton  vocational  education  prograot  <Rictf  ot.  al. 
198tl.  CMOr*Qlary  prograot  Moro  dofinod  at  thoto  having  accoptablo 
tuccott  rattJ  on  tMO  or  throo  ooaturot.     Thoto  art: 

1.  pott-rolvato  ooployoont  ratot  of  at  Itati  6tXi 

2.  rocidivito  ratot  of  Ittt  than  2%X$  and 
*J.     in-progroo  tuccott  rattt  of  at  loatt  7tX 

Ton  prograo  variablot  Mtro  found  to  account  for  tht  particular 
tuccott  of  vocational  prograot  in  correctional  inttitutiont.  Thtto 
art:  (1)  adiiinittrationi  iZi  coordination  and  cooporationi  <3> 
curriculuo  and  inotructioni  <4)  facilitiot  and  oquipooni*  <9>  fundingi 
<6)  placooont  and  folloM*up*  <7)  planning*  <8I  policy*  (91  ttaffingi 
and  (10)  tupport  torvicot.        (For    further    detailti  tee  AppendiK  1). 


Policy  eahert  and  prograa  planntrt    in    correctiont  departnontt 
will    find    hnowiedge    of    thete  critical  variablot  itportant  to  their 
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•fforit  to  provide  high^quiiiiy  vec«iion«i  aduciiion  prograaeing  for 
iho  inoaiot  of  corrociionai  fociiiiiot.  Thooo  data  provide  ihoo  niih 
on  unuouai  opportunity  to  ioprevo  prograoo  by  ropXicating  tho' 
cbara(.\oriotico  of  tho  nino  OMOopiary  progroot  otudiod. 

But  that  ioado  uo  to  tho  rooi  probiooo  «o  oant  to  bring  to  your 
attention  today  and  ohich  ooro  cioariy  identified  in  the  NACVE 
hearing!  and  ■ubaaquont  report  —  aii  of  ohich  euggeet  that  vocationai 
education  and  other  rehabiiitative  prograeo  have  not  faiied  but  rattier 
have  never  had  sufficient  rooourcoo  to  be  cffoctivoiy  iepieeented. 

The  NACVE  hearinga  reveaied  the  foiiooing  key  probiooo: 

i.    Hnadoguato  fwAdingi 

2  tack  of  coordination  in  fiecai  oattaro  betoeen  ttate  educaii« 
education  and  correctional  agenciee  ae  oolX  ao  on  the  federal  level i 

3.  L£cli  of  odoquate  facilitiee  and  oquipoenti 

4.  Inadequately  trained  teacherei 

.9.    Lack  of  prograoa  relevent  to  realiatic  job  oppoT'tunitieoi 

4.  Lack  of  coordination  oith  prioon  induetrioo  (8efl  AppendiM  Z 
for  i|  eueeary  of  the  NACVE  findingo) 

Particularly  etreeeed  by  eany  oitnoooee  oao  the  lack  of  a 
etrong#  defined  federal  role  in  thio  area. 

At  tho  tioo  of  the  NACVE  hoaringoi  The  Catalog  of  Federal 
Doeeotic  Aooietanco  Xietod  approMieately  ?•  federal  prograoo  through 
ohich  funding  for  correctional  educational  and  training  activitiee 
could  be  obtained.  Approiiieately  T9X  of  these  prograeo  cooo  under  EO 
jurisdiction.  Hooover#  no  EO  prograeo  are  epecificalXy  deeigned  or 
eandated  to  provido  correctional  education.  Within  tho  Oeparteent« 
oiii  Aeoietant  lecretarythipe  are  adeini storing  prograeo  ohich  can 
provide  fundings  tochnical  aeoiotancfi  rooearch  and  develepoent  and 
inforeatien  dleeeoination  oervicee  for  correctional  education.  Thooo 
include:  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Oerviceo«  •ilingual 
Education*  Vocational  and  Adult  Educatieh«  Educational  Rooearch  and 
Zeproveoent#  l^ootoecondery  Education*  Eleeentary  and  Secondary 
Education. 

EO'o  current  approach  to  correctional  education  io  irrational 
and  fails  to  take  into  account  the  unique  nature  of  correctional 
education.  Whercae  in  the  "free"  oorld.  education  io  organited  by  age 
specific  and  functional  inotitutionsi  correctional  education  is 
provided  by  a  single  institution  responsible  for  all  aepecte  of 
education.  The  Oopartoont's  prograeo  are  organiied  to  fit  the  "free" 
world  structures  ohich  Coos  not  eosh  oith  the  organitation  of 
corrections. 
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Although  corr«ciion«l  «diiini«tr«tort  aay  apply  for  funding  undtr 
t*ht  prograat  adainitttrte  by  aang  ED  Offictti  thtg  autt  pitc*  togtthtr 
Anfora«tion  on  iuthoriiing  ltgitl«tioni  progr<*  availability  and 
•Xigibilitg>  and  tfeit  various  rultt  and  rtgulationa  which  govtrn  thttt 
prograati  «nd  tonthow  coordinatt  th«»t  tffort*  into  a  cohtrtnt 
prograaatic        pachagt  Not      turpritiTigly      th«n«  corrtctional 

%dttini»tratort  and  tducatort  fttl  that  iht  ftdtral  govtrnnsnt  could 
bttt  addrt««  tht  nttdt  of  tht  fitld  through  providing  Itadtrthip  and 
CQordination  throggh  a  tinglt  offict  at  i^tll  at  a  stparatt  act  tuch  at 
thai  introductd  by  Stnator  Ptll«  S  625,  tht  Ftdtral  Corrtctional 
Education  Attittanct  Act  and  itt  companion  bill  in  tht  Houtti  H.  R 
3664i   introductd  by  Congrttttan  Conytrt.  i 

At  of  Dtcttbtr  i»  19Bt«  tuch  an  offict  was  approvtd >f<^principlt 
by  tht  Stcrttary  of  Education.  Tht  Dtpartttnti  ho^ftVtr.  did  not 
alXocatt  fundt  to  tht  prograc.  At  a  tttporary'^tat^gtrcg  ataturt*  tht 
National  Inttltutt  of  Corrtctiont  (NZCJ  ^t>rovidtd  ttaffmg  for  tht 
Corrtctiont  Prograt«  and  continutt  to  tupport  it  through  an 
ln^tragtncy  agrttttnt. 

But  with  ont  ttaff  and  no  tonitt*  what  can  thit  prograt 
accoapllthi'  Mt    art»     howtvtr«     gratifitd    by    tht    philotophic  al 

cottitatnt  tadt  by  Stcrttary  T  H  Btll  in  hit  Corrtctional  Education 
Policy  Stattatnii  d^td  Augutt  16$  1983.  I  would  liht  to  quott  jutt  a 
ftw  lintt  by  Stcrttary  Btll: 

"Tht  Apn  and  wottn  who  ttrvt  titt  in    tht    critinal    tytttt  art 
aaong  ihott  tht  Dtpartttnt  of  Sducation  hat  a  rttpontibility  to  ttrvt 
It  iti   thtr^fort«    tht  cottitMAt  of  tht  Otpartatni  to  Itnd  itt  tffortt 
in    upgrading    and    taking  Jfort  tfftctivt  tht  tducational  progratt  in 
corrtctional  inttitutiont  in  tht  Siattt. 

It  iti  thtrtfort*  tht  policy  of  tht  Otpartatnt  of  Education  that 
through  itt  Itadtrthip  and  rttourctt^  ^  ^ 

Tht  Otpartatnt  will  aatitt ^  ttatt  and  local  juritdictiont  to 
dtvtlop.  tNpandf  and  iaprovt  ihtir  dtlivtry  tyttttt  for  acadtaici  ^ 
vocational*  ttchnicali  tocial  and  x  othtr  tducationaly  pro'graat  for; 
juvtnilt  and  adult  offtndtrt  in  ordt^  to  tnhanct  thtlr  opportunititt 
to  btcoat  law-abiding*  tcnnoaically  ftlf-tuf f icianti  and  produciivt 
atabtrt  of  tocitiy.  *  ^ 

To  carry  out  thit  policy- 

Tht  Offict  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  will  atauat 
Itadtrthip  for  tht  Otpartatnt 't  Corrtctional  Education  tffort 

Tht  Otpartatnt  will  tupport  rtttarch*  dtvtlopatnt  and 
dxftttaination  tffortt  to  dtvtlop  hnowltdgt  of  tptcial  curricula, 
organisation*   ptraonntl  and  tupport.  ttrvictt    n^tdtd    in  corrtctional 
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•ducaiion. 

All  o/fic«rt  in  th«  DspariasnC  of  Education  and  alu  Siii*  and 
local  ■dycailonai  agvncist  pscsivinQ  ih«  Ospariasni't  •ttiftUncs^ ar* 
•ncourjQsd  to  act  in  accordancs  Miih  this  poliCg  "  f 

X  «•  athing  Congrvtt  today  on  bvhalf  of  ifioutandt  of  dodicaiod 
ivachvrt  and  adainitiraiort  who  iiak*  up  ih*  Corrvciional  Education 
Aiftociation  and«  vho  tvrv*  undvr  th#  harfthvtt conditions  to  bring 
•ducation  to  th»  incarcvratvdi  to  provide  *8*cr*tary  Bvll  mth  th« 
r»ioyrc»«  naadvd  to  carry  out  this  fvdvral  policy  on  corr.vctional 
•ducation  In  our  judgononti  and  batod  on  our  oM^srivnc*  that  no. 
littlv*  and  inadvquaV*  •onioi  filtor  down  to  corrocti^al  education 
whtn  l»ft  up  to  thv  digrvtsion  of  fadoral  and  tt\to  agohciot.  wo 
strongly  urgo    you    to    lond    your    support    to    S  tho  F«doral 

Correctional  Education  Attittanco  Act,  at  introduced  by  Sonatdr 
Claiborno  Poll.  Turthoraoroi  wo  strongly  urgo  you]  to  Croats  a 
•■t-atid»  in  tho  Roauthorixation  of  tho  Vocational/education  Acti 
•pocifically  and  oMclutivoly  oaraarkod  for  tho  incarcorVatod 

•  '■  P  ' 

Uo*  tho  correctional  educators.  aro  not  alono  i.n  realizing  the 
dire  need  for  oore  and  better  vocational  prograot  in  juvenile  and 
adult  correctiontl  facilit^ei.  At  it  well  k^own.  Chief  Juttice  Burger 
hat  repeatedly  called  for  tuch  prograitt  in  hit  eajor  national 
-ddrettet  over  eany  yeart.  in  hit  retponte  to  the  NACVE  report  and 
itt  recoooendationti   the  Chief  Juttice  writett 

••On*  te^  but  practical,  potitive  ttep  -  indeed,  a  ttep  that  I 
have  advocated  for  eany  yeart  it  the  introduction  of  mandatory 
educational  and  vocational  programt  for  all  inaatet.  No  one  thould 
leave  priton  without  at  leatt  being  able  to  read*,  write,  do  batic 
aritheetic  and  be  trained  in  a  earketable  job  thill.  Unlets  we  accept 
the  hard  reality  that  the  confineeent  of  offendert  behind  wallt  and 
bart  —  without  trying  td  change  thee  —  defeatt  a  principal  objective 
of  the  penal  tyttee.  we  will  never  eake  any  progrett  in  the  battle 
againtt  criee,  Thit  report  of  the  National  Advitory  Council  on  V 
Vocational  Education^  which  cohtaint  infgreation  and  recoeeendationt 
detioned  to  ieprove  vocational  education  within  pritont.  it  a  ttrp  in 
the  right  direction.  We  need  to  act  to  iepleoont  the  potitive 
recoeeen'dationt  eade  in  thit  Report  and  to  take  potitive  ttept  at  a 
nation  to  ieprove  the  quality  of  educational  and  vocational  prograat 
within  our  pritont  Thit  ie  not  a  vitionary  idea  but  a  coeeon  tente 
application  of  the  concept  of^eociety't  collective  telf -interest  ' 

The  barriert  Ao  effective  vocational  education  prograoe  for  the 
Incarcerated  are  fdrliidable  but  not  intoreountable      Qliring  the  recent 
yeare    of    trial    and    error*     of    tparte    retourcet.   and  a  conttantly 
growing  client  population,   ouch    valuable    OMperience  hat  been  gained  I 
Correctional    educators      have      becoee      aore      knowledgeable.      aore      '  ^ 
profettional         Oi/r    profettional    organization,     the    CEA.     and     itt  ^ 
leaderthip    stand    ready    to    work  with  Congrett  and  the  Oeparteent  of  ^ 
Ed^^li^ion  to    take    the    knowledge  ^  gained    and    to    apply    it    in  the 
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cl•••roo••^  and  thopt  of  priflont  ind  jiilt  around  tht  c|^llriiry. 

With  tha  tporadic  and  '^■of i"  funding  in  tha  pati*  auch  hnoMladQi 
wai  naitad*  good  prograai  fail  viciiat  to  driad-up  fundinQ  no'^rcut* 
and  valui»bia  dita  «fira  toivad  out  ulih  iha  prograaa.  Suiiainad. 
pradictaUia  funding  tnrough  a  laparaia  Fadirc^  Corractionai  Educatiqn 
Alt  and  tat-aaidatf  in  iha  Vrtcat,ionai  Cducatian  and  othar  aajor  fadarai 
Mucation  iagialaUafi  c?n  ri/aria  thia  trand,  Ua  mho  mark  mXth 
inaataa  lino«  that  priacn  ii  lucaiion  and  training  prograaa  can  ba  aada  » 
to.  vorli.    And  «a  baUavai  Mith  tacratary  laiii  that 

"Ma  ouAt  anaura  that  thcaa  aho  i*iah  to  iaprova  thair  aducation 
and  prapai*a  for  a  lifa  of  honoai  aork  hava  tha  opportunity  to  do  ao. 
education  auat  not  i^top  at  tho  priaon  gatoai  for  aoaai  thai  aay  ovan 
ba  vhara  it  can  bagin.  Ifa  auat  build  on  ^tha  aaauaption  that  not  avan 
An  priaon  hava  «a  aMhauatMd  tha  raaourcoa  that  oight  work<  that  oight 
naka  a  changa.  Ma  auai  aaka  aura  that  incarca.^ation  ia  a  aontonco  to 
.taaporory  iuaa  of  frwwCcwi  not  «  aantanca  to  iifoior.g  ignoranca* 
.'unatjpioyaant*  povarty  and  criaa.  Corroctional  education  can  ba  tha 
«ay  out!  HO  auat  giva  it  our  aupport.  *  ^Spaach  at  tha  Forua  on 
^piaonar  Educai,loni  U.S.  Dapartaant  of  Education*  i98i^ 

Ua    truat    that    Co^graaai  through  approprioto  iogiaiation*  wiii 
giva  ua  tha  toeia  to  do  out  job. 
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Appendix  1* 


TAILE  1 


CHAMACTEftlSTICS  OP  VARIARLBS 

IN  ADULT  COmCTIOHAL 


OP  SUCCESSFUL  PROCKAHS 
FACILITIES  ' 


Variable 


o  Ailaiiilscracioa 


o  Coordioatlon  aod  Cooptradon 


o  Currlculta  and  Ina cruet  Ion 


0  Faclliticn  and  Equlpaenc 
o  Fuodifif 

o  PlaCMtnC  #nd  Follovup 
0  FUnnlng 
o  Policy 
o  Scafflns 


o  Support  Sarvlcaa 


/  Characterlatlca 

0  Trained  aducatora 

0  Da^antralltad  decision  aaklng 

0  Pocua  on  public  relations  and  ^uod  raUl0| 

0  Vell-dtflned  relatlooahlpa  and  procadurta 

0  Hlatory  of  Jeaderahlp  by  one  Individual 

o  KechanlMa  to  Mlntaln  a  high  level  of 
contact  and  coMunicatlon  with  State 
agencleti  local  agenclea,  end  other 
coaponenttt  of  the  Institution 

o  Open-entry,  opeit-exlt  formate 
G  Cottpatency-baaed,  »oduUrlced|  ielf-pac«d 
■aterlaU 

o  Real-Ufe  work  and  handa-on  tralnlfVf 

f^xperlencca 
o  Extensive  prograa  evaluation 

o  Designated  areas  uaed  specifically  and 
exclusively  for  vocational  education 

o  Varloua  sources 

o  Syateaatlc  procedures 

o  Eaphasls  on  eaployer  contact 

o  Syateaatlc  progrsMutlc  and  Inatructlonal 

planning  procedures 

o  Foraal  policy  defining  program  role  and 
objectives 

o  Team  approach 

o  Eaphasla  on  peraonal  relationship  with 
students 

o  Experienced  tradesperaona  certified  by  the 

atata  education  agency 
o  Staff  development  programs 

o  Counaallng 

o  Recreational  prograas 

o  General  education  progrMs 

o  Psychological  services 


SOURCE:    Adsptttd  from  Rice  et  al.  19B0* 
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Appendix  2»r 


V€CATI€N>4L  CCUC/iTICN 
IN  CCI2RECTICNAL  INSTITLTICNS 


A  Report  to  the  Pmident  end  the 
Congrett  of  the  Untted  St§t9S  of 
Americe  from  the  Netiorul  Advisory 
Council  on  Vocetionel  €ducetion 
\Mhich  ttetee  smong  other  tNngs, 
thet  elthough  needed,  qusiity  com- 
preheneive  vocetionei  education .« 
not  provided  by  the  correctionel 
tytttfn. 

Thit  RefMrt  inc/udes 
tecommendetiom  end  informetion 
designed  (o  improve  the  delivery 
of  vocetiotrel  educetion  through 
chenget  in  iegitfetion  end  in  ttete 
end  locel  operetions. 


March.  1881 


Th«  National  Adviiory  Council 
On  Vocational  Education 
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Reccynmendat  ions  ,  

Tht  PUtlonil  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recti vtd 
iQfonMtlon  as  a  rtsult  of  four  national  htarlngi  frpii  individuals 
rtprtsmting  a  broad  sptctrw  of  Interests  In  and  ctfictms  about  voca- 
tional tducatlon  conducttd  by  corrtctlonil  Institutions.  Baitd  on  tills 
IntbrMtlon.  tht  Council  •  In  preparing  Its  rtcoMtnUatlons,  recognlzts 
ttiat  vocational  tducatlon  nust  contributt  to  and  ip6rk  in  harmony  with 
tht  total  ranot  of  corrections  tducatlon  and  othtr  strvlcts  to  tnsure 
tht  full  dtvtiopntnt  of  tht  studtnts*  Inttrtsts  and  Ultnts. 

Tht  recoiwindations  tihlch  follow  prevldt  dirtctlon  for  fundintntal 
changts  and  now  Itadtr^nip  raits  by  agtnclts  to  htlp  prtpare  offtndtrs 
to  btcoat  prodoctlvt  worktrs  and  tax  pitying  citizens.  Tht  Council's 
cOnctrns  are*  howtvtri  not  llaittd  to  thtst  stvtn  rtcomtndations.  Wt 
tncourago  othtr  agtnclts  to  ust  tht  difftrtnt  Idtas  and  reconMndatlons 
prtstnttd  by  witntssts  and  found  In  this  Rtport.  To  illustratt,  tht 
Ftdtral  Bureau  of  Prisons  would  want  to  txamlnt  tht  agt  1 1mitations  Im- 
postd  on  prosptctlvt  ttachtre  by  Ftdtral  law  or.  tht  U*$.  Otpartawnt  of 
Education  In  cooptretlon  with  tht  Dtpartmant  of  Labor  txpand  tht  Apprtn- 
tlctship  Bodtl  tsstntlally  ustd  In  Ftdtrel  prisons  to  more  statt  pregrans 
and  local  programs  or  strvico  dtllvtrere.  pthtr  Ftdtral  and  Statt  jigtncltSi 
1nc1udii?g  tht  U.S.  Dooartmtnt  of  Justlct  ind  tht  statt  dtp^rtmtnts  of 
corrections.  wMI  find  ptrtlntnt  Information  In  this  Rtport  which  should 
caust  thtm  to  btcomt  more  actlvt  In  htlping  Imprevt  corrections  tducatlon 
and  occupational  training  pragrajs  and  strvlcts.  ^ 

Tht  Council  recoamnds 

That  Congress;  % 

t  Actoowltdge  th#  nttd  for  a  comprthtnslvt  instructional  pragram 
(Including  vocational  tducatlon)  iflth  support  strvicts  by  tstab^ 
llshing  thraugh  Itgislatlon  an  advquattly  fundtd  Correctional  ^ 
Education  Pragrami 

Coordination  at  tht  statt  Itvtl  of  txisting  resourcts  from  othtr 
programs  for  ust  In  correctional  tducatlon  should  be  required. 

t  Sptcify  tht  corrections  population  -  Juvtnllt  and  adult  offtndtrs  - 
in  vocational  tducatlon  Itgislation  as  a  primary  greup  to  recti vt 
Ftdtral  support. 

Ftdtrai  funds  for  strvicts  to  this  population  should  bt  adalnis- 
ttred  by  a  statt  tducational  agtncy. 

a  Makt  availabit  to  states  sptclal  financial  resourcts  which  would* 
bt  ollotttd  to  local  programs  that  dtmonstrattd  successful  tfforts 
in  such  areas  as  tht  impravement  thraugh  Innovation  of  correctional 

*  vocational  programs  and  outreach  tp  and  working  relationships  with 
t         community  resources.   The  coordination  jf  prison  industries  with 

the  educational  and  training  nttds  of  students  Is  absolutely  essential. 
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•  Require  «  oescHptlon  of  local  program  operations  as  a  condition 
pncedent  for  receiving  Federal  fcmds  to  1ii«)lefnent  comprehensive 
vocational  prograas  for  male  and  fauile  Juvenile  and  adult  offenders. 

The  progra^scrlptloA  Mould  Include:  (a)  planning  programs^ln- 
eluding  the  use  of  standards  and  of  an  appropriate  advisory  com- 
mittee; (b)  1i(>lement1ng  programs  Including  the  Involvement  ^Ith 
remedial*  adult,  and  other  educational  programs;  (c)  evaluatThg 
programs,  and;  (tj)  reporting  on  and  using  results  from  evaluations. 


That  U.S.  Department  of  Education: 

•  Establish  a  corrections  unit  with  full  time  staff. 

The  unit  should  provide  coordination  services,  technical  assis- 
tance to  and  be  a  clearinghouse  for  the  corrections  field  and 
goflemmental  agencies.   Among  Its  responsibilities  should  be  the 
development  of  standards  and  Initiation  of  evaluations  of  correc- 
tional vocational  education  programs  conducted  by  Juvenile  Insti- 
tutions, Jails,  and  state  and  federal  prisons.   Such  standards 
and  evaluations  would  be  compatible  with  and  contribute  to  the 
overall  corrections  education  system.   Further,  the  Council  believes 
thai  the  standards  be  developed  by  a  process  undertaken  In  coopera- 
tion wfth  a  special  panel  or  task  force.   Membership  on  this  panel 
should  be  formed  from  such  organizations  as  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections,  National  Institute  of  Education,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  American  Vocational  Association,  American  Correctional 
Association,  Correctional  Education  Association,  connunlty-based 
organizations,  business  and  labor  groups,  and  relevant  advisory 
conalttees. 


That  State  Education  Agencies: 

•  Require  a  craft  or  program  advisory  committee,  which  has  a  majority 
of  private  sector  representatives  from  Industry  and  labor,  for  each 
local  Institution  or  agency  receiving  Federal  aid  for  correctional 
vocational  education. 

This  coamlttee  should  provide  technical  assistance  for  developing 
Job  readiness  and  J(  *  occupational  skills  through  an  appropriate 
curriculum;  for  Identifying  emerging  or  demand  occupations  where 
employment  opportunities  are  available;  and  for  evaluating  the  pro- 
gram Including  student  Job  placement  and  staff  development  for 
security  and  educational  personnel. 
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That  State  Advisory  Councils  oo  Vocational  Education; 

•  Inmtlgatt  through  thtir  Statt  attorney  general's  office  and 
other  sources  the  state's  laits/regulatlons  that  restrict  offenders 
and  exof fenders  f\  ^  *'free  world**  eoployintnt  In  order  to  make 
recoMKndatlons  for  abatement  to  state  legislative  agencies. 
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Executive'*  Summary—  ,  ^ 

within  tb«  past  decade  there  has  been  a  groMing  concern  on  the  part 
of  some  Miters  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  correctional  admini- 
strators, and  the  Infonaed  public  about  soaring  crime  rates,  overcrowded, 
substandard*  and  violence- ridden  correctional  facilities,  and  the  seeming 
failure  of  current  rehablllUtlve  practices,  as  evidenced  by  high  rerldl- 
vIsM  rates  and  massive  unemployment  among  ex^offenders.  Analysis  of  pub- 
lic opinion  also  suggests  that  there  Is  diminishing  confidence  In  the 
system's  ability  to  hablllUte  Inmatos.  The  public's  attitude  seeas  to 
be  **.*.that  anyone  sent  to  prison  does  not  deserve  the  opportunity  to  be 
rehabilitated.** 

Based  on  this  growing  concern  and  the  general  pub11c-s  negative  at- 
titude, the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  (NACVE) 
decided.  In  1979»  to  hold  hearings  as  part  of  a  stu4y  of  correctional  vo- 
cational education  In  the  United  States.   From  Novetifcer  of  that  year  to 
April  of  the  next,  the  Council  conducted  four  national  hearings  on  the 
''status  of  vocational  education  In  correctional  Institutions'*  and  received 
wide-ranging  testimony  from  106  witnesses  representing  27  different  states. 
Bty  making  correctional  vocational  education  a  priority  for  the  year,  the 
Council  fulfilled  part  of  Its  very  broad  mandate  to  advise  the  President, 
congress,  and  the  Adilnlstratlon  on  matters  concerning  vocational  educa- 
tion and  Its  administration. 

OVERVIEW 

Approximately  446,000  adults  are  at  present  Incarcerated  In  the  na;ion*s 
912  state  correctional  facilities,  4,000  local  Jails,  and  49  federal  Instl*^ 
tutlons  and  centers.   F1fty*n1ne  percent  of  all  adult  Inmates  are  In  state 
prisons,  36  percent  In  jails,  and  the  remaining  five  percent  (or  24,000 
Inmates)  In  the  federal  prison  system.   Incarceration  has  dramatically  In- 
creased during  the  last  decade*   Between  1973  and  1978  there  was  a  fifty 
percent  Increase  In  the  Incarceration  rate  for  adult  offenders*  Ninety- 
five  percent  of  all  those  who  are  Incarcerated  will  eventually  return  to  * 
the  free  world;  approximately  150,000  Inmates  are  released  each  year*  Those 
release)!  should  have  received  quality,  comprehensive  vocational  preparation 
prior  to  their  reentry  Into  the  free  world  and  subsequent  parti clpatlofi  In 
the  labor  market. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  support. for  the  view  that  vocational  and  educa- 
tional programs,  given  the  appropriate  resources,  can  promote  positive 
change  In  Individual  Inmates  and  enhance  their  chances  of  obtaining  Jobs 
upon  release  and  becoming  productive  members  of  society.   Warren  E.  Burger, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  advocated  In  his  1981  report  to 
the  AmerUan  Bar  Association,  that  vocational  and  educational  programs  be 
made  mandatory,  with  credit  against  the  sentence  given  for  education  pro* 
gress.   Two  former  offenders  stated  that  successful  completion  of  one  vo- 
cational course  may  be  the  first  real  accomplishment  for  an  Inmate  and 
thus  a  source  of  Inspiration  leading  to  rehabilitation. 

Vocational  education  in  corrections  can  be  defined  as  instruction 
offered  through  the  systems  (1*e*,  Jails,  state  and  federal  prisons)  to 
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tnablt  offtndtrs  to  bt  eiiip1oyiwnt*r«a(|y  upon  thtir  return  to  frte  society. 
It  Involves  the  devclopmertt  of  basic  skills,  specific  occupational  training, 
and  an  arr#y  of  '*job  nadlness**  attitudes  and  talents.  Including  the  develop* 
mnt  of  positive  motivation,  good  work  habits,  and  survival  skills.   By  using 
this  definition  as  a  guideline,  the  hearings  brought  forth  a  general  under- 
standing of  vocational  programnlng  as  It  Is  practiced  In  correctional  Institu- 
tions.  Overall,  the  current  level  and  quality  of  correctional  vocational  edu* 
cation  Is  not  adequate  enough  to  provide,  on  a  regular  basis,  conprehensive 
vocational  education  prograws  to  offenders,   as  a  result,  when  offenders  return 
\Q  society*  tney  are  not  prepared  to  coaipete  In  It^  labor  market.   The  tone  of  , 
the  testimony  was  that  the  problems  and  barriers  hindering  the  efficient  and 
effective  delivery  of  vocational  education  are  not  InsumounUble.   Goals  and 
efforts  to  bring  about  change  must  not  be  timid. 

Specific  Findings 

Over  the  course  of  the  four  hearings  several  Issues  were  addressed 
repeatedly.    Four  major  Issues  were  Implicated  In  all  the  problems,  frustra- 
tions, and  possible  solutions  discussed  by  the  witnesses.   What  follows  Is  a  ^ 
listing  of  some  of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  related  recoimndatlons  (ex- 
pressed as  observations  In  the  last  section  of  the  report)  Identified  by  the 
witnesses  for  each  of  the  four  major  Issues. 


e  Inadequate  funding. 

Congress  should  Include  In  the  VEA  reauthorization  language  and 
policy  assuring  correctional  programs  access  to  funding  and  ser* 
vices  under  all  provisions  of  the  Act. 

e  Lack  of  cooperation  and  connunl cation,  Including  fiscal  natters 
between  state  education  and  correctional  agencies. 

Congress,  through  the  VEA  reauthorization,  should  consider',  or 
mandate,  the  establishment  of  a  staff  position  for  correctional 
education  In  each  State  Department  of  Education  which  would  fielp 
link  the  man/  state  resources  and  agencies  that  assist  education 
and  employment  training* 

Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  specify  and 
encourage  formal  connunlcatlon  on  the  state  level  between  the 
State  Department  of  Corrections  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  other  agencies  Involved  in  providing  services  to 
offenders. 

Administration: 

/  •   Insufficient  recruitmenti  training*  and  retention  of  qualified 


Funding: 


vocational  instructors. 
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TM  Ftdtril  ^vtmMKit  should  tncouriot  quality  progrMs  and 
curricula  for  tlit  training  of  corrtctional  ttachars  and  staff 
for  tcada»1c  and  vocational  prognas* 

•  Lack  of  adaquatt  fad  11  tits  and  aquipaunt* 

Ftdaral  funds,  tithtr  through  tht.VEA  or  additional  legislation, 
should  bt  Madt  avallabit  to  ^pgrada  and  expand  existing  faclll- 
tits  and  tqulpaant  ustd  In  corr^tlonal  vocational  tducatlon* 

t  Lack  of  coordination  and  Integration  of  tocatlonal  prograias 
tilth  prison  Industrlts/ 

Congmi  should  consider  aaiendlng  VEA  to  tnsurt  that  pirlson 
:«idustr1ts  are  coordinated  and**cons1stent  with  the  educational 
K'fd  training  nttds  of  Innates* 

Coavrahenslvt  Programing: 

e  Lack  of  voatlonal  progran standards  at  all  levels* 

The  Ftdtral  Govtmiientt  through  MCVE  or  other  appropriate 
agencies t  should  develap  national  nlnlMM  standards  for  educa- 
tional and  vocational  programs  In  correctional  Institutions. 

t  Lack  of  progrtM  relevant  to  realistic  job  opportunities* 

The  Federal  Goverranent  should  encourage  further  Involvenent  on 
the  part  of  Industry  and  labor  In  correctional  education  by  re- 
quiring state  advisory  conalttees  on  correctional  education  with 
broad  representation.  Including  that  of  the  private  sector. 

Federal  Pcllgr  and  Leadership: 

t  Absence  of  ovtrall  coordination. 

The  U*S*  Oapartnent  of  Education  should  establish  an  office 
for  Correctional  Education* 

e  Shortage  of  research,  evaluation,  data  collection^  and 
technical  assistance. 

The  Federal  Govemnent  should  assune  a  leading  role  in  promtlng 
'  and  supporting  aiuch  needed  research,  evaluation,  and  oata  col- 
lection In  correctional  education. . 

Congress  should  ^vlde  funding  for  and  charge  the  Departnent  of 
Education  with  the  responsibility  to  establish  a  national  infor- 
mation, research,  and  reporting  system  for  education  and  vocational 
training  In  correctional  facji^ities. 
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Senator  Pell,  Thank  you  very  much,  indeed. 

There  are  some  questions  that  I  would  like  to  ask  now  and  if  we 
don't  have  time  for  them,  I  will  submit  some  more  for  the  record. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  book  which  you 
were  nice  enough  to  send  me  a  year  ago,  which  I  have  gone 
through  and  benefited  from.  The  one  problem  here  is  that  there's 
no  real  constituency.  We  recognize  the  problem. 

But  those  who  are  affected,  many  of  them  under  our  State  consti- 
tutions don't  |have  the  right  to  vote.  And  the  whole  subject  is  not 
appealing  to  the  public, 

A  good  example  of  that  is,  to  my  mind,  that  this  is  a  key  part  of 
this  morning's  nearing  or— maybe  not  the  most  significant,  but  an 
exceptionally  significant  part.  And  showing  the  public  interest  in 
the  problem,  there's  not  one  member  of  the  press  who's  left^here. 
This  is  the  kind  of  feeling  we  have  to  fight  against  in  order  to  get  a 
program  of  this  kind  going. 

Everybody  here  is  interested  as  a  specialist  or  a  specialist  in  the 
field,  but  no  one  with  the  press, 

A  couple  of  points  I  want  to  ask. 

First,  the  question  of  the  cost  of  incarceration  The  average,  I  be- 
lieve, now,  is  $15,000  a  year.  My  recollection  my  own  State  is 
>  that  that  is  substantially  more.  Is  there  anywa>  available  to  get  a 
breakdown  of  the  cost  of  the  incarceration? 

I'm  not  sure. 

Dr.  Coffey, 

Dr.  Coffey,  Yen,  we  can  provide  you  that.  I  would  be  happy  to 
provide  you  with  that. 
Senator  Pell,  You  will? 

Dr,  Coffey.  I  don't  think  we  have  it  here.  But  I  think  $15,000  for 
an  inmate  for  a  year,  per  adult  offender,  is  the  most  frequently 
quoted. 

Senator  Pell.  Does  that  include  the  capitalizatidn  cmt  of  the 
building  itself? 
Mr.  Erwin,  The  jail? 
Dr,  Coffey,  No,  that  does  not, 

I  did  yesterday,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ask  for  some  figures  from  the 
American  Correctional  Association,  The  total  State  operational 
budget  for  corrections  in  this  country  is  now  $6  billion  a  year.  In 
addition  to  that,  you  have  another  $1.5  billion  in  planned  and  im- 
proved capital  expenditures  for  States  only. 

Senator  Pell,  Cou\d  you  submit  to  me,  if  it  s  avnilabie,  a  State 
by  State  breakdown  as  opposed  to  a  national  one;  Not  just  the 
warehousing  costs,  but  the  costs  of  the  capital  structure,  * 

Mr,  Erwin.  Senator,  it  is  estimated  that  it  cosi^  to  build  a  cell 
something  like  $60,000  for  one  person  to  stay  in  a  little  room.  New 
construction  costs  are  going  to  be  astronomical. 

Senator  Pell.  I  do  think  it's  a  cost  that  has  to  be  put  in,  just  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  warehousing, 

Mr,  Erwin,  Certainly,  I  will  do  that. 

I  have  mortgage  on  m;/  house  and  payments  on  my  car,  and  it's 
all  taken  into  consideration  in  my  total  budget  as  a  person. 

Senator  Pell.  One  part  of  the  figure  would  be  the  warehousing 
costs,  and  the  other  would  be  the  capital  costs.  Warehousing,  in 
which  we  realize  education  is  only  2  percent. 
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Dr,  Coffey,  It  is  usually  mentioned  that  L5  percent  of  the 
States'  operational  budgets  is  devoted  to  educational  programs. 
That  is  total  Some  States  do  a  little  better,  IV2  percent. 

Senator  Pell,  I  thought  it  was  2  percent,  I  read  somewhere,  of 
the  total  budget  was  spent  on  educational  programs, 

Dr,  Coffey,  I  know  the  ACA  usually  cites  1  percent  and  other 
agencies  IV2, 

Senator  Pell,  I  have  it  straight  aow. 

I  was  confused;  2  perc6nt  is  spent  on  vocational  education,  pre- 
sumably the  other  3  percent  would  be  on  general  education.  That 
way  it  would  be  5  percent, 

I  notice  both  Dr.  Murray  and  Mr,  Erwin  urge  the  establishment 
of  a  correctional  education  set  aside.  This,  to  my  mind,  would  be  a 
compromise  if  our  bill  doesn't  go  through.  And  eventually  we'd  like 
to  break  it  off  of  the  bill. 

What  do  you  think  would  be  the. appropriate  level  of  funding  it, 
going  as  a  set  aside? 

Mr,  Erwin,  I'm  not  sure  in  my  own  mind  what  it  would  cost, 

Dr,  Coffey,  do  you  have  any  figures  that  might  help  us  to  estab- 
lish that  level? 

Dr.  Coffey,  Well,  I  think,  for  example,  that  the  $25  million  of 
your  bill.  Senator  Pell,  is  certainly  a  good  start,  but  only  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  adequate  at  all  to  meet  the 
needs  that  we  have. 

So  I  would  hope  that  at  least  in  terms  of  the  set  aside,  it  would 
consider  this  group  as  equal  to  others,  for  example,  the  handi- 
capped in  this  country. 

So  whatever  set  aside  has  been  appropriate  for  the  handicapped  I 
think  would  also  be  applied  to  corrections. 

Senator  Pell,  Just  for  the  record,  you  are  Dr,  Osa  Coffey,  execu- 
tive director  of  the— Correctional  Education  Association. 

Dr,  Coffey,  Yes,  that's  correct. 

Senator  Pell,  I'd  like  to  ask  hoiki  Dr,  Murray  and  Mr,  Erwin, 
why  is  it  that  we  have  the  highest  pVcentagi3  of  people  behind  bars 
of  any  nation  except  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  any  free  world 
nation? 

What  is  it  that  has  made  us  a  nation  behind  bars? 
Do  either  of  you  have  a  thought? 

Dr.  Murray,  Well,  I  guess  Td  respond  that  by  saying  the 
sociaJ  group  passes  the  law  and  then  the  juries  send  people  to 
prison.  And  it  s  obviously  the  belief  of  the  social  group  that  this  is 
what  should  happen, 

I  think  it's  a  terrible  drain  on  our  resourc<?s.  And  I  think  there 
should  be  alternatives  to  sending  people  to  prison. 

Senator  Pell,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  alternatives  at  this 
point,  I  am  interested  in  the  reasons. 

Do  you  think  it  is  primari-y  the  social  group  is  tightening  up? 

The  figure  is  the  jail  population  went  up  EO  percent  in  a  5-year 
period,  the  seventies.  Was  that  because  of  ari  increase  in  offenses, 
or  was  it  because  there  is  a  tightening  up  of  rigidity  on  the  part  of 
society;  which  would  be  your  view? 

Dr,  Murray,  Probably  both, 

Senator  Pell,  What  about  you,  Mr,  Erwin? 
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Mr  Erwin*  Senator, /this  is  a  contradiction  of  society  that  is 
always  hard  to  understapd* 

For  example,  the  educational  systems,  particularly  in  the  inner 
cities  of  our  metropolitan,  areas,  have  failed  people.  And  quality 
education  has  not  been  there.  And  therefore  the  people  cannot  get 
an  education*  And  there  is  only  one  funnel  that  you  go  into  when 
you  get  into  trouble  in  society,  knd  it^s  down  the  chute  to  an  insti- 
tution* ' 

I  think  lack  of  proper  education  in  the  community,  lack  of  sup- 
port of  programs,  have  contHbuted  to  this* 

Senator  Pell*  But  In  that  5-year  period  in  the  seventies  1973  to 
1978,  when  the  incarcerated  population  went  up  50  percent,  I  don't 
think  that  the  educational  availability  changed  too  much*  If  any- 
thing, Td  like  to  think,  having  been  chairman  of  the  Education 
Committee  in  those  years,  that  it  went  up*  There  must  be  some 
other  social  reasons* 

Mr*  Erwin.  Well,  there's,  I  think,  all  kinds  of  social  reasons.why 
people  end  up  in  trouble.  And  one  is  lack  of  education,  lack  of  pa- 
rental support,  lack  of  all  these  programs  that  are  available. 

Senator  Pell*  But  nothing  happened  in  1973  through  1978,  and 
yet  the  population  went  up  50  percent* 

Mr.  Erwin.  Well,  I  think  the  attitude  of  society  has  changed,  too, 
that  the  theory  now  Is  that  you  put  people  in  jail  or  prison  having 
offended*  And  this  has  brought  the  prison  population  up  tremen- 
dously* / 

I  think  other  things  have  happened,  too*  In  a  weekend  in  Chica- 
go, for  example,  they  arrest  300  or  400  people  over  the  weekend^ 
Most  of  those,  80  percent  of  those  people,  used  to  go  homeM<>ndSiv 
morning*  Now,  80  percent  of  them  stay,  unable  to  mafceffuO  bona. 
Economically^^  jpeople  are  unable  to  post  bond  to  get  out.  And  I 
nhink  the  trend  and  the  attitude  of  society  is  that  incarceration  is  a 
cure-all  far  many  problems  in  society* 

Senator  Pell*  This  is  very  interesting  philosophically  because  we 
are  considered  one  of  the  most  permissive  societies  in  the  world 
today,  and  yet  what  you  a/e  saying  is  that  the  atf  :tude  of  society  is 
becoming  increasingly  rigid* 

How  do  we  balance  those  two  thoughts? 

Dr.  Murray*  Perhaps  we  have  been  permissive  in  the  ^way  we 
have  treated  our  young  people,  but  we  are  becoming  much  more 
hardnosed  about  crime*  I  think  the  permissiveness  has  been  per- 
haps in  raising  our  youth. 

Senator  Pell*  I  have  thought  about  this.  I  really  don't  have  an 
answer* 

Dr,  Murray*  'Could  I  just  answer  one  thing? 
Senator  Pell*  Certainly* 

Dr.  Murray.  From  our  studies,  another  reason  our  prison  popu- 
lation has  increased  is  the  fact  that  we  have  received  prisoners  at  a 
faster  rate  than  we  have  let  people  go*  And  that  makes  the  popula- 
tion go  up.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  a  lack  of  coordination  on  the 
part>  perhaps,  of  the.  parole  section  of  criminal  justice,  so  that  the 
courts  are  sending  them  in  at  a  higher  rate  than  pardons  and  pa- 
roles  

Senator  Pell.  I  can't  hear* 
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Dr*  Murray/ I  think  that  people  are  being  sent  to  prison  at  a 
higher  rate  than  they  are  being  allowed  to  leave  prison  because 
p&rdons  and  parole — in  our  study  at  least— simply^ were,  not  releas- 
ing them  at  the  rate  that  would  keep  up  with  the  ones  that  were 
pming  in* 

Senator  Pell*  Do  we  have  anywhere  available  the  comparison  be- 
tween our  country  and  other  countries? 

Dr*  Murray*  I  don't  know  about  other  countries*  I  know  it's  very 
high  here* 

Senator  Pell*  But  I  understand,  it's. also  very  high  in  other  coun- 
tries* 

Dr.  CSOPFEY*  I  think  we  can  get  some  information* 

I  can  just  give  you  a  comparison  between  my  native  country, 
Sweden,  which  incarcerates  probably  the  fewest  people  per  100,000 
in  the  worlds  but  also  has  high  recidivism  because  we  bnly  incar- 
cerate the  very  few  that  the  State  feels  there  is  no  alternative  for, 
very  dangerous  to  society* 

And  I  think  this  makes  a  difference* 

I  would  like  to  backtrack  a  little  bit* 

There  are  all  kinds  of  information  now  in  terms  of  both  the  high 
rate  of  incarceration  as  well  as  increasing  numbers*  Many  States, 
of  course^  feel  that  because  crime  has  become  so  high,  there's  a 
fear  that  makes  people  want  to  get  tough*  And  tough  means  prison 
in  this  country*  And^  therefore^  we  do  incarcerate  people  here  for 
crimes  which  somebody  in  Holland,  England^  Denmark;^  or  Sweden 
would  not  be  incarcerated.  r 

Senator  Pell*  Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much* 

Now,  what  is  the  rate — you  Will  submit  what  you  can  about  the 
comparison^  please,  of  the  rate  of  recidivism  in  other  countries,  in 
Sweden^  as  it  compares  to  the  United  States* 

Thank  you* 

And  what  is  the  percentage  of  peopV^,  the  number  of  people  per 
thousand,  who  end  up  in  jail,  in  10,000,  in  America? 
Mr,  Erwin*  Tm  sorry?  * 

Senator  Pell*  What  is  the  number  of  people  per  10,000  or  100,000 
who  go  to  jail? 

Mr*  Erwin*  I  am  not  sure  what  that  ratio  is*  We  can  furnish 
that,  though*  It's  estimated  out  of  the  population  between  5  and  7 
million  Americans  ^o  to  the  county  jail  system  each  year*  The  fal- 
lacy of  that  is  that  it  may  have  been  the  same  person  rnany^  many^ 
times  over  that  raises  that  figure*  But  we  can  provide  that  to  you, 
sir. 

Senator  Pell*  Well,  I  think  that  would  be  of  interest* 
Dr.  Coffey*  I  have  the  figure  right  in  front  of  me* 
As  of  the  latest  of  Bureau  of  Justice  statisti&s  report,  we  have 
now  about  254- per  100,000*  Now,  that,  of  course,  varies  a  great  deal 
from  State  to  State.  One  of  the  highest  of  the  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  highest  in  the  Nation*  We  have  531  persons  per 
100,000  incarcerated.  Arid  it  goes  to  a  low  of  47,  I  believe,  which  is 
in  the  State  of  South  Dakota* 
Senator  Pell*  Thank  you* 

Well,  that  254  per  100,000  comes  out  roughly  to  1  per  40,000.  Ac- 
tually we  in  Congress  have  come  put  much  worse  than  the  average 
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because  at  least  1  in  500  of  our  Member  -lave  gone  to  jail  in  the 
last  year,  far  worse  than  the  national  average. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  the  educational  services  provided 
women  as  opposed  to  those  provided  to  men  in  jail? 

Mr.  Erwin.  Well,  normally  education  programs  for  women  are 
less  than  to  the  male  population.  Even  at  Cook  County  jail  where 
we  had  our  school,  our  program  in  the  women's  di '\^-on  was  at  a 
much  lower  level  and  less  provided  than  for  the  male  institution. 
Women's  institutions  are  usually  severely  neglected,  much  more  so 
than  even  the  male  institutions,  though  it  hasn't  been  so  great  in 
the  male  institutions,  either. 

But  the  female  institutions  have  a  lot  less  attention  given  to 
them. 

Dr.  Murray.  Senator  Pell,  can  I  respond  to  that? 

As  far  as  programs  in  the  State  of  Texas,  Tm  pleased  to  say  that 
the  programs  for  women  are  on  a  par,  on  a  level  with  the  programs 
for  men.  In  fact,  in  a  vocational  area,  we  have  women  sharing  the 
same  shops  with  men,  not  at  the  same  time,  at  different  times  of 
the  day.  And  I  think  that  the  parity  has  been  brought  about  per- 
haps by  Federal  suit.  But  we  have  settled  that  suit.  ^ 

And  I  think  we  spend  more  money  on  women's  programs  than 
we  do  on  men  because  we  have  fewer  women  in  prison.  And  that 
makes  the  cost  go  up. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you. 

Is  there  any  evidence  of  a  direct  link  between  education  and  in- 
carceration? 

Mr.  Erwin.  Well,  I  think  there  is.  Senator. 

The  heaHngs  conducted  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vo- 
cational Education  and  other  available  testimony  and  research  pro- 
vide evidence  that  education  has  a  very  direct  part  in  the  person's 
life  in  relationship  to  going  to  jail  and  prison  and  in  recidivism 
rates. 

The  repeat  rate  in  Cook  County  Jail  is  something  like  85  percent 
in  65  days.  Out  of  the  men  and  women  that  were  fortunate  enough 
to  go  through  our  program.  Pace  Institute,  30  percent  in  1  year  was 
the  repeat  rate.  That  is,  30  percent  o^  our  people  return  to  jail  in 
the  period  of  1  year  against  the  85  percent  in  65  days. 

That  s  attributable  to  education. 

And  I  think  the  Correctional  Education  Association,  as  other 
agencies,  has  ample  evidence  that  where  quality  education  is  pro- 
vided and  inmates  take  advantage  of  it  recidivism  rates  are  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

I  don't  think  that  has  ever  gotten  out  of  the  record,  or  has  ever 
really  been  told  to  the  public.  There's  an  attitude  that  nothing 
works  when  that  is  not  true. 

There  are  programs  in  this  Nation  along  with  Texas  and  others 
that  work,  and  work  extremely  well,  but  they  never  get  the  visibili- 
ty  of  the  press  or  any  other  sector  of  society.  And  there's  almost  an 
analogy  v/hen  I  go  out  in  the  morning.  The  first  th'  ig  I  do  with  my 
car  is  put  the  key  in  it,  and  try  to  start  it.  Th-:  place  to  start,  I 
definitely  believe,  is  to  provide  quality  education  \n  the  correction- 
al field  and  over  ♦he  period  of  years,  our  prison  population  will 
reduce.  ^  * 
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Senator  Pell.  I  think  one  of  th6  reasons  of  the  larger  prison  pop- 
ulation is  the  unfairness  of  life.  There  is  no  question  that  the  much 
richer  person  has  less  of  a  chance  of  going  to  jail  than  a  poorer 
man  who  steals  $50,  or  something  of  that  sort.  But  our  job  in  Con- 
gress is  to  try  to  make  life  fairer.  I  think  that's  really  what  it  is  all 
about. 

1  have  to  go  now,  so  I  will  ask  that  further  questions  be  submit- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  any  other  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  you. 

[The  following  information  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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July  6,  1982 


C«<f«MiH.  NAOIvt««Ai«  iron 


Dr.  Tarrel  H.  B«ll#  Secretary 

U.  8.  Department  of  Education 

Division  of  State  VcjaUional  Programs 

Room  5640t  ROB  13 

7th  and  D  Streets^  S.W. 

HashingtArT  O.C.  20202 

Dear  Secretary  Dells 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Education,  this  letter  is  to  express  to  you  our 
concern  with  the  recent  appointments  of  advisory  council 
Biembers  to  the  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational 
Education. 

Zt  was  with  great  disappointment  that  we  learned  that  for  the 
first  time  a  state  director  of  vocational  education  was  not 
appointed  to  the  Center's  Advisory  Council.    As  a  group,  we 
feel  that  not  only  has  the  Center  benefited  by  such  reprc- 
•entation,  but  *-  more  importantly  -  it  has  provided  a  vital 
communications  linkage  for  our  organizational  mombers. 

As  one  consumer  group  of  the  Center's  efforts,  it  seems  illog- 
ical to  be  excluded  from  the  Council.    Additionally!  we  note 
with  interest  that  other  than  one  OVA£  staff  person  there  are 
no  women  or  minorities  on  the  Council.    Further,  excluding  the 
two  members  from  California  and  Missouri,  all  arc  from  the  East 
Coast  -  providing  a  geographical  imbalance. 

We  recognise  the  reality  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.    If  our 
suggested  members  were  unsatisfactory,  we  would  be  happy  to 
nominate  others. 

He  are  requesting  that  a  member  of  the  National  Asfociation  of 
5tate  Directors  of  Vocational  Education  be  appointed  to  the 
National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education's  Advisory 
Council. 


fiiim  H  tttHvo  **VWf#  ItlAM;  C«««M  L  P»t#00'*f  N»w  »0»*  M**^***  M  Gtt^.  J9%f9t*  0  ftt>^.  0»0<g'l  l»06«M  P  So'*^tO*^  W  »<Orti«n. 


^ames  R«  Galloway 
President 
National  Association  of  State 


Directors  of  Vocational  Education 


'  cc:.   NASOVE  Board  Members 
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Septetber  24 »  1981 


.Senator  Lawton  Chilee 
437  Rusiall  Senate  office  Building 
Waahingtonr  d.  C.  20510 

Dear  Senator: 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  yoca- 
tional  Education  (NASDVE) ,  I  w«mt  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  your  interest  and  support  of  Vocational  Education  in  the  FY  82 
appropriations  cycle.    The  state  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 
have  requested  that  I  bring  to  ,your  attention  an  area  of  high  pri- 
ority to  Vocational  Education. 

The  concern  involves  the  provision  of  adequate  funding  for  Vocatlona 
Education  Programs  of  national  significance,  and  more  specifically, 
for  the  congressionally  mandated  National  Center  for  Msearch  in 
Vocational  Education.    In  FY  81,  the  congress  reduced  the  Administra 
tion*8  request  from  $10  million  to  $7.4  million,  which  appreciably 
impactred  on  the  level  of  support  for  the  National  Center.  The 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Vocational  Education 
convened  this  weeh  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  reconsoended  that 
91  million  of  FY  82  appropriations  be  transferred  to  programs  of 
national  eignificancer  specifically  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Center.    The  attached  resolution  states  our  position. 

The  National  Center  for  Research  in  Vocational  Education  ha^i  served 
as  a  national  resource  to  Vocational  Education  and  related  programs 
.since  1965,  providing  services  to  educators  at  local,  states  and 
national  levels  through  applied  research  and  development,  leader- 
ship development,  dissemination^  of  the  results  of  research  and 
program/curriculum  development;  information  for  planning  and  policy 
development  and  evaluation.    Sj^cifically,  the  National  Center  has 
led  the  state  of  the  art  with /respect  to  researah  and  instructional 
materials  development  for  economic  ctevelopment  and  entropreneurship; 
€!ompetency-bued  instruction/  business/industry/labor  involvement; 
and  interagency  cooperation^  (Vocational  Education,  CETA,  apprentice- 
ship, job  corps). 

Again,  Vocational  Education  is  indebted  to  you  for  your  continued 
support  during  this  period  of  national  economic  difficulty.  We 
will  continue  to  strive  to  provide  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
Vocational  Education  programs  which  support  national  economic 
dev>?lopment  goals. 

Sincerely, 

,/ 

CVrol  E.  Burchlnal 

President,  NASDVE  and 

St'ate  Director  of  Vocational  Education 

N«rth  Dakota 


Dr.  Eugene  Bottoms 

American  Vocational  Association 
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PROGriiVis  or  national  siCNiriCAKct: 

FY  1982  APPROPRIATIONS 
BY 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  DIRECTORS  OF 
VOCATIONAL  EDIICATICTJ 

UE  IT  rXSOLVED  THAT  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  DIUECTOPS  Or 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SUPPORTS  THE  TRANSFER  OF  $1,  000,000  rro:-^  JtVSlC 

STATE  GRANTS  TO  PROGRAMS  OF  NATIONAL  SIGNIFICANCE  MITW  U':Di:R3TA::r.- 

IMG  THAT  THIS  WIOUNT  UlU,  DE  ADDED  TO  T!!E  DLJDGL:?  OF  TI:E  SATIC.AL  CZll'ZE 

FOR  RESEARCH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.     FUnTHER,   IT  IS  P.U^CIV:- J  rwy:  A 

t 

COPY  OF  THIS  RESOLUTION  UE  PROVIDED  TO  apprcfriatl:  ;iii::iui::%s  C7  co:.c:s::^ 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


JOu  D.  VULLli 
SCCRET)|RV 
AND" 

sTATi:  Dr.^ncTnp.  vr::ATioNA: 
EoucATic::,  floril-a 


SEPTEMBER  24,   198 L 
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nESOWTXOf  OF  THE  MATIOWAL  ASSOCXATXOM 
Of  STITE  OXnECTORS 
Of  TOCATXOMAL  EDnCATXOt 


"Ad  E».lS.tlSn^  ?'*i°*f         fwowend.tlonm  report  labeled 

kI'ioIIi  &nr«  Z^""""  providing  Ere.ter  flexlblUtr  to  the 

tb"tBJlr^?Jof  ""Itly*"-  reaearnh  studle.  and  lacrea.e 

vocatlooal 

iM>ir,T?5?^'  A«»ocutlon  ot  State  Directors  of  Vocational  / 

EducatlOD  .tpncly  «dor„  the  continuation  of  iKstltutlon^I  sSppor?"J 
veral«  «H  th?J  ""lo"!  Center  at  Ohio  State  Dnl- 

"i^lT^.t?l^  "  • 

the  rl^f^?!!^°^  ^!  k  '  OLVED.  that  tbl.  Association  uoequiTocallr  Ajects 
ttttl"'^2JLf'S°S?*"'*:Ii;:°  the  Katloial  Cotir  trlm  lL  I'ltH  ' 

M  lnStU^JoB  coStx-'T""''''       "»  ""^  reeldent  staff  "to  .. 

open  Proc"„l,J  *'>«-°"Cb  a  co=petltlve  wd  '  • 

«.d  coBtr"aJrro*cS„l=:::ion"?  In^nir^S  "  -««»"-P'»!>"«l'« 

*ltte™tS'l^r^.?fr,"  resolution  be  trans- 

Joo  "ill^.  President 
StateVDliector  of  Vocational  Education 
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TMI  UNIVlMftlTV  or  TIMNISMI.  KMOXVaLC 

NNoacvatt  IIW0I4O 

Of  rCI  Of  TMI  MCI  CHAMUiOII 
fO*  HCMMICh 


4m  •now  MOit  to««* 


ftovcaber  Z.  1983 


Th«  Honorable  Robert  T.  SUfford 

United  SUtes  Senator 

$0*428 

CoMlttee  on  Labor  and  HuMn  Resources 
Washington,  DC  20^10 

ONr  Senator  SUfford: 

I  Mould  lUe  to  express  ay  appreciation  to  you  and  other  MMbers  of 
the  Subcomlttce  on  Education,  Arts,  and  HMnltles  for  requesting 
te$tlK>f\y  on  clrctmstances  surrounding  the  awarding  of  the  contract 
for  the  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational  Education.   I  hope 
that  the  testlaony  I  presented  on  behalf  of  The  University  of 
Tennessee  Mill  be  helpful  to  the  OMRlttee  as  you  begin  deliberations 
on  new  vocational  education  legislation. 

During  the  testimony  on  October  18  several  procurenent  Itws  were 
discussed  Mtilch  need  additional  clarification*   These  Itcns  relate 

to: 

U  CoNPents  made  by  Dr.  Worthlngton  relative  to 
University  of  Tennessee  overhead  rates; 

2.  CoiMnts  Made  by  Or.  Worthlngton  relative  to 
the  staff  presented  by  The  University  of 
Tennessee; 

3.  Coawents  Made  by  Or.  Worthlngton  relative  to 
quality  control  portion  of  The  University  of 
Tennessee  proposal; 

4.  Questions  fron  Senator  Hetzenbaun  relative  to 
level  of  effort  presented  by  thftwo  competitors; 
and 

5.  Question  fron  Senator  Metzenbaun  as  to  whether  The 
University  of  Tennessee  addressed  all  thirteen 
areas  required  In  the  Request  for  Proposal  (RFP). 
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The  Honorable  Robert  T.  -Stafford 
November  2»  1983 
Page  2 


•In  his  testimony  Or.  Worthingtgn  sa1d» 


I  should  point  out  that  Ohio  State  University 
submitted  theirs  incfuding  the  38  percent  over- 
head.   The  University  of  Tennessee  waived  their 
overhead  of  45  percent.    They  did  not  tell  us 
>»t»at  they  were  doing  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth,  and  fifth  year.  ^ 

If  their  overhead  of  45  percent  had  been  included, 
it  i^uld  have  been  raised  there  over  by  one  and 
fifteen  million,  which  would  have  put  them  higher. 

And  the  RFP  clearly  says  that  there  would  be  no 
consideration  given  to  that  kind  of  activity, 
like  holding  back  a  usual  overhead  rate.  That 
was  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  RFP.    (p.  46  of 
unedited  testimony  transcript) 

The  University  of  Tennessee  did  not  waive  a  45X  Indirect  cost  rate; 
rather,  the  indirect  cost  amount  of  $964,118.37  was  included  in  our 
total  offer  of  $j,  106,603.61.   Attached  is  the  ''Sunmary  Budget  Sheef^ 
(Attachment  1)  and  the  "Projected  Budget,  Years  2  -  5"  (AttacNrent  2) 
which  were  included  in  the  best  and  final  cost  offer  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  The  University  of  Tennessee  to  the  United  states 
Department  of  Education  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  45i  indirect 
costs  were  included  in  the  total  budget  that  was  submitted. 

The  RFP  indicated  that  after  Year  1  a  special  overhead  rate  would  be 
negotiated.    As  can  be  seen  from  Attachment  2,  "Projected  Budget 
Years  2  -  5,"  (which  is  based  on  the  45r.  rate)  the  projected  budgets 
totaled  520,242,399.    As  per  RFP  requirements  a  new  rate  would  have 
been  negotiated  which  would  have  lowered  cost  in  Years  2  -  5. 

Or.  Horthinqton  also  commented  that. 

As  far  as  staffing,  the  Ohio  State  University  was 
given  6.5  percent  of  10  percent,  while  Tennessee 
was  given  9,4  oUt  oi  10  percent.    There  was  no 
comparison  whatsoever.    The  University  of  Tennessee 
had  one  part-Of  a  team's  staff  available  for  it. 
And  all  the  staff  would  have  to  have'been  recruited 
from  outside,    (p.  25  of  unedited  testinwny 
transcript) 


BEST  COPY  AVAIUIBIJE 
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The  Honorable  Robert  T.  Stafford 
November  2»  1963 
•  Page  3 


The  University  of  Tennessee  did.  Indeed,  Include  staff  In  the  National 
Center  proposal.    I  have  attached  pages  fhjai  the  "Staff Ing**  portion  of 
the  proposal.    In  addition,  Or.  Morthlngton  net  the  ten  key  staff 
listed  on  the  -Suwuary  of  Key  SUff  Training  and  Experience-  (Attach- 
ment ^)  chart  when  he  brought  the  Site  Visit  Tea*  to  the  caiipus. 
These  ten  staff  also  spent  tiio  days  at  the  United  States  Department  of 
Education  answering  oral  questions  that  were  directed  to  them.  In 
addition,  seven  of  the  key  staff  were  employed  at  The  University  of 
Tennessee  when  the  proposal  was  submitted  and  are  currently  eitiplbyed 
at  the  University. 

Dr.  Worthlngton  also  said  in  his  testimony, 

And  last  but  not  least,  on  the  criterion  of  quality 
control,  the  University  of  Tennessee  proposed  to 
have  a  quality  control  specialist^* had  no  plan  In 
their' proposal,  yet  they  received  4.71  by  the  panel. 
The  Ohio  State  University  had  a  very  qualitative 
prograw  which  they  received  4.4.    (p.  25  of  unedited 
testliAcrv ) 

Dr.  Worthlngton  k^s  mistaken  on  this  point.    There  was  a  quality  control 
plan  In  the  propisal.    The  plan  Is  attached  (Attachment  4)  and  Is  the 
material  used  by  reviewers  to  arrive  at  a  higher  rating  for  The  University 
of  Tennessee  on  t>e  quality  control  portion  of  the  proposal. 

Senator  Metzenbaun  pose<i  a  question  on  level  of  effort  proposed  by  the 
two  Institutions.   Attached  is  a  "Sunaary  of  Products/Deliverables" 
(Attachment  5)  thajt  were  proposed  by  Ohio  State  and  The  University  of 
Tennessee.   The  Year  1  Products/Deliverables  are  also  listed  by  title 
on  an  accompanying  chart  (Attachment  6).    You  will  find  that  Ohio  State 
proposed  56  deliverables  In  Year  I;  The  University  of  Tennessee 
proposed  58.     *  ,  ^ 

Senator  Hetzenbaum  also  Inquired  as  to  whether  The  University  or 
Tennessee  had  addressed  all  thirteen  areaf  that  were  required  In  the 
ftrP.   The  chart  that  was  Included  In  The  UniversTty  of  Tennessee 
proposal  (Attachment  7}  sumarlzes  how  each  priority  area  was  ad- 
dressed. 

.1  hope  this  material  will  clarify  some  of  the  questions  as  to  the 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Worthlngton  and  also  responds  to  Senator 
Hetzenbai^'s  questions. 

Senator  Stafford,  I  sincerely  hope  that  better  ways  can  be  found  tcf 
fund  and  manage  vocational  education  research  on  problems  of  national 
significance.   Your  subconnl t tee's  Interest  In  seeing  that  this  happens 
gives  encouragement  to  us  at  The  University  of  Tennessee*   We  urge 
action  by  your  committee  to  ensure  the  opportunity  for  full  partici- 
pation by  UT  and  other  universities  In  the  Important  area  of 
vocational  education  research. 


Sincerely, 


Harla  Peterson  ' 
Dean  for  Research 


cc:    Ronald  D^cksal 
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$72,799.38 

184. 514. 35 

$2,142,485.24 

IndWKl  CoiU 

1^4^57^29 

_  99,0)6.14 

jM^ns.oz 

_fi'_t£W  J2 

Jj4j,S  16^64 

407. 70 

160,407.98 

12,759.72 

38,031.46 

964,118.37 

TOTAL 

>6l?t7?M)4 

j319jJ[lM6 

jwj^yrso 

J/C6^4)4.02 

$)'^«,998,05 

SI7S.3I3,70 

|54  2^f4M3 

^3^106.603^1 
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ATTACHMENT  2 

PROJECTED  BUDGET.  YEARS  2-5 

Year  I  $  3,106,603.61 

Year  1  budget  reduction  for 
transition  costs  $  250,000>00 

$3,356.603751 

Year  2 

10!i  cost  of  living  increase,  $335,660.39  $  3,692,264.00 

Year  3 

10^;  cost  of  living  increase   $369,226.00  $  4,061,490.00 

Year  4 

10%  cost  of  livin:)  Increase,  $406,149.00  $  4.467.639.00 

Year  5 

10?i  cost  of  living  increase*  $446,764,00  $  4,914,403.00 

ESTH-IATED,  Years  1  -  5  $20.242,399.^0 
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ATTACHMENT  3 


STAFFING 


The  National  Center  Manaqenent  and  Leadership  Team 

Nine  outstanding  Individuals  will  form  the  core 

management  and  leadership  staff  of  the  National  Center 

staff.    Each  has  been  chosen  because  they  bring  experience 

and  expertise  to  the  area  they  will  lead.     In  this  section 

you  will  find  a  summary  table  of  the  academic  background, 

relevant  exper 1 enc e ,  respons i bi 1 1 t i es  within  the  Center,  and 

the  percentage  of  time  committ3d  to  the  contract  (100%  in 

all  cases)  . 

•  >* 

All  of  these  individuals  hdve  aoreed  to  join  the 
National  Center  staff  wnen  the  contract  is  awarded. 
Following  the  summary  table  is  a   letter  of  commitment  from 
the  proposed  Executive  Director  for  the  National  Center, 

An  examination  of  the  summary  table  will  reveal  that 
the^six  Individuals  who  will  constitute  the  Management  Team 
(the  Executive  Director,  the  four  Division  Directors,  and 
the  Coordinator  of  Administrative  Services)  have  received 
their  terminal  degrees  fi       six  different  institutions  - 
Te;{as  A  &  M  University,  University  of   Illinois,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  University  o^  Tennessee,  and  East 
Tennessee  State  University* 
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ATTACHMENT  3.  Continued 


In  addition,  these  six  represent  a  Qood  mix  of  state 
department  and  vnlverslty  experience.    The  Executive 
Director  and  Director  of  the  Field  Services  Division  have 
extensive  administrative  experience  in  two  ..state 
^epartments:     Illinois  and  Tennessee*    Four  have 
concentrated  their  experience  in  university  teaching, 
research,  and  administration  at  North  Carolina  State 
University^  University  of  minois,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  University  of  Tennessee,    Four  have  worked  in  corporate 
and  Industry  settings  and  the  Executive  Director  is  a 
Lieutenant  Colonel   In  the  Army  Reserve. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  key  staff  who  will  lead  this 
National  Center,  there  will  be  other  staff  who  will  be  named 
after  the  contract  is  awarded.    We  have  named  all  key 
personnel  who,  according  to  the  RFP  are  the  Director,  key 
administrative,  supervisory,  and  substantive  staff.  We 
prefer  the  Division  01rect(^rs  and  program  leaders  to  have 
major  input  into  their  staff  team  selections.  Descriptions 
for  all  these  positions  are  Included  in  this  volume.  The 
cost  proposal  will  reflect  salaries  for  eleven  months  for 
these  individuals.     It  is  our  recommendation  that  funds 
normally  used  for  the  additional  month  of  salary  be  used  for 
phase  out  costs  to  assure  that  the  incumbent  has  adequate 
transition  time. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  t!,e  division  Directors 
will  manage  the  efforts  of  the  entire  Division  and,  in 
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-  ATTACHMENT  3,  Continued 


ascitlon,  w^ill  direct  one  program  area  in  their  division. 
£*c^*',civision  has  two  program  areas  as  indicated  on  the 
table  which  follows.    A  program  leader  has  been  designated 
for  each  division  to  lead  the  second  proqram  area.     In  most 


Master's  or  Bachelor-s  Degree  levels*    This  is  a  deliberate 
,  approach  to  different  ;ated  staffing  of  the  National  Center* 
A  wel  1 -b»i  1  anced  research  organization  should  hire  Ph.D.level 
pe-'sonnel  who  are  capable  of  manaqlng  several  thrusts  within 
\       5  p'-ogram  area  and  then  be  supporteo  by  a  cost  effective  ^ 
tearn  of  technical  personnel  and  graduate  research 
associates.    We  believe  that  the  National  Center  should 
D'-ovide  opportunities  for  leadership  development  for 
e'^acuate  students  through  graduate  rev^arch  ass  i  stan tshi p  . 
Cjr  staffing  pattern  has  taken  this  into  consideration. 

The  cost  proposal  will  reflect  that  the  National  Center 
will  have  a  staff  that  is  differentiated  a«  follows: 


cases  ^the  additional  staff  that  will  be  hired  will  be  at  the 


/ 


Doctoral    Masters    Bachelors    Other  Total 


Professional 


9 


17 


6 


32 


Grad.  Research 


Assistants 


15 


7 


22 


Cler  ical 


16.5 


16.5 
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ATTACWENT  4 

3i  vision  Di  rector  level ♦ 

The  IQC  approach  allows  for  function  integration  to 
take  place,  helps  with  quality  contro  1 and  provides 
professional  development  opportunities  to  co-author  papers 
and  reports  with  individuals  Inside  and  external  to  the 
Center.    See  the  Integrated  Quality  Control  Organization 
Model  Schematic  to  see  how  )  line  and  staff  organizational 
structure  can  operate  in  an  IQC  fashion. 

7'j^litv  Control  and  Staff  Development 

A  Quality  Control  Coordinator  will  look  for  all  places 
^.oo^e  Integrated  Quality  Circles  should  be  formed  and  will 
-^lay  these  to  the  division  Directory.     This  will  be 
•-.c^'oHshed  by  examining  ihe  Base  Line  Management  Schedules 

letei'mine  where  interface  points  occur  among  functions, 
'.-^'iticn  integration  has  been  a  theme  that  has  bfeen  espoused 
:nroiiCnout  this  proposal. 

Earlier  it  was  stated  that  if  function  integration  is 
occjr,  it  must  be  planned  for.     One  of  the  roles  of  the 
:jiMty  Control  Coordinator  will   be  to  see  that  function 
"t^'-faciiQ  occurs.     Instead  of  having  the  Quality  Control 
::oMinat)r  only  establish  methods  which  impose  quality 
c?'*t»'ol  after  a  product  is  well  into  the  development  stage, 
•.'^e  Cualuy  Control  Coordinator  will   look*for  IQCs  that 
s*^ojld  take  place  to  assure  quality  input  from  the 
w  ^  0  ^  n  n  i no.  '  * 
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ATTACHMENT  4,  Continued 

INTEGRATED  QUALITY  CIRCLE  (IQC)  MANAGEMENT  MODEL 
(Example  of  One  IQC) 


r 


Executive 
Director 


Applied 

Field 

Eval.  and 

Information 

R  fi  D 

Services 

Policy 

Resources 

a.  Research  Associate  assigned  to  "At  Home  In  The  Office'*  sub  tasiK  in 
Applied  R&D  Division,  ,  . 

b.  Koves  to  Infomation  Resources  Division  for  segment  of  time  to  co- 
author state-of-art  paper,  *'Ts  This  Really  the  Office?".  ,  , 

c.  Moves  to  Evaluation  and  Policy  D-i./ision  for  segment  of  time  to  study 
supply  and  demand  o£  communications    workers  ^f forts •  ,  . 

d.  Moves  to  Field  Services  Division  for  segment  of  time  to  help  def>ign 
National  Academy  workshop,  "At  Home  In  The  Office",  .  . 

And  cones  back  to  "home"  division 
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ATTACHKZNT  4.  Continued 


However,  tried  and  true  methods  of  external  and 
internal  peer  review  of  products  will  be  completed.     For  the 
most  partt  our  concept  of  quality  control   is  to  make  it  an 


colleagial  way  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  research. 

The  Quality  Control  Coordinator  will  also  be  in  charge 
of  staff  development.     After  all,  good  staff  development 
should  lead  to  personal  growth  that  results  in  benefits  to 

i 

tne  organization.  Here  are  some  of  the  techniques  that  will 
be  employed. 

1.  All  professional   staff  will  attend  a  one-week  seminar 
on  how  to  write  effectively.     This  will  be  held  during 
the  second  month  of  the  contract. 

2.  All  clerical  staff  will  attend  a  two-day  seminar  on 
"form  and  style"  of  the  National  Center. 

3.  Professional  staff  across  the  functions  will  be  given 
opportunities  to  co-author  state-of-the-art  papers 
that  roi ate  to  their  field. 

4.  Professional  staff  will  be  encoo-'aged  to  be  active  in 
professional  associations  related  to  their  field  and 
to  their  work  at  the  National  Center. 

5.  Key  consultants  brought  to  the  N.itional  Center  will  be 
invited  to  present  lectures  and  seminars  for  staff  on 
|he  area  in  wnich  they  are  consulting. 


^v^integral  part  of  th.   day-to-day  way  in  which  the 

organization  will  be  operated.  The  function  integratiqn 
through  ^"eUQCs  will  cause  staff  to  be  critics  in  a 
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6.  National  Center  staff  will  be  Invited  to  attend 
"dress  rehearsals"  of  National  Academy  workshops; 
for  example,  all  National  center  staff  will  be 
Invited  to  participate  In  the  Academy  workshop,  A 
New  Chip  on  the  Block:    Computer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators . 

7.  Mechanlsmswili  be  used  to  obtain  staff  Input  for 
staff  development  activities  so  that  individual 
needs  can  be  met • 

Organizational  Structure  of  the  National  Center 
and  Within  the  University  of  Tennessee 

The  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational 
Education  administrative  organizational  structure  is  shown 
on  the  following  page.    This  is  the  base  organizational 
structure  that  feeds  Into  the  Integrated  Quality  ClfCle 
approach.     Four  division  directors  will  report  directly  to 
the  Executive  Director  and,  along  with  the  Coordinator  of 
Administrative  Services,  will   form  the  Management  Team. 
Each  division  will  have  a  program  leader  who  will   lead  a 
program  of  activities.    Each  Division  Director  will  also 
lead  a  specific  program  area  in  addition  to  overseeing  the 
work  of  theentire  division. 

The  Coordinator  of  Administrative  Services  will 
manage  the  fiscal,  equipment  and  facilities,  editorial, 
and  quality  control  areas  and  will  assure  that  the 
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ATTACHMENT  5 
$U^^^ARY  OF  PRODUCTS/DEL  I VERABLES^ 


Function 

UTK 

Appi fed  R&D 

fi 
o 

6 

Leadership 

3 

1 

D  &  U 

28 

32 

Information  for  Planning  &  Policy 

3 

3 

Clearinghouse 

12 

12 

Evaluation 

4 

2 

TOTAL 

58 

56 

This  does  not  include  routine  "lanageirent  reports  which  both  proposers 
were  required  to  deliver. 
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ATTACHMEHT  6 


Year  1  Products/Deliverables 


TENNESSEE 


Deliverable  Title 
Applied  Research  S  Devclopfnent 

1*  Representing  Vocational  Educa- 
tion on  Economic  Developfncnt 
Teams 

2.  Telling  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Story  In  Eccnomic 
Ocvelop»nent  Proration 
Materials 

2*  The  Hon«  Entrepreneur 

4,  On-L1ne  Lines 

5.  Description  of  Task  Analysis 

Process 

(     Description  of  Database 
Capability 

7.  Cop<«Jter  Printouts  of  Four 

Task  Analyses 

8.  Manual  for  Conducting  Task 

Analyses  for  Input 
Into  the  COHTASK 
Database 

Leadership 


I.  Untitled  (Report/Product  of 
Advanced  Studies  Center 
Participants  •  I  per 
Participant) 

2«  National  Acaderiy  Section  of 
Annual  Report  (Inservice) 

3,  National  Acatfrry  Section  of 
Annua?  Report  (In  Residence) 


Ho. 
Due 


12 

12 
12 
12 

\2 

12 

12 

12 

Vary 

12 

12 


I  of 

Copies 


70/6 

70/6 
70/6  f 
70/6 

10/6 

10/6 

lD/6 

lS/6 

4/1 

10/6 

10/6 


OHIO 


Deliverable  Titles 


K  Assisting  Displaced  Workers: 
Resources  and  Practices 

Z,  Alternate  Pathways  for  Basic 
Basic  Skills  Development 

3.  LinkdH'  to  Vocational  Education 

Related  Service 
Del tverers 

4.  Responding  to  Defense  Firm 

Training  Meeds 

5.  Training  Irplications  of  Job 

Redesign  and  Work 
Inproverent 

6.  Strategy  for  TechnologKal  Update 

of  Vocatlonal/Technica)  Teachers 


Annual  Report  of  the  National 
Acaderty  for  Vocational  Educators 


Ho. 

Due 


12 
12 

12 
12 

12 
12 


I  of 

Copi 


12 
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UNNESSEC 


Deliverable  Title 
Olsse^lnatlon  and  Utilization 

1.  MESSAGES  In  Vocational  Educa- 

tion (12  issues) 

2.  The  ;)isseciination  and  Utiliza- 

tiCtn  System  Products 
Database:  A  Feasibility 
Study 

3.  Word  Processing:  A  Special 

Package  of  Haterlals 

4.  Biotechnology  and  Vocational 

Education:  A  Special 
Package  of  Materials 

^  Selected  Products  in  Vocational 
Education  Brochure(s)  (U)  ' 

6.  A  Report  on  the  Oistrfbutton » 
Utilization,  and  Inipact  of 
Vocational  Education  R&D 
Information  Products 

Inforaatlon  for  Planning  and 
Pol  icy  Development 

1.  Hunan  Resources  Supply  and 

Demand  In  High  Technology 
Areas 

2.  An  Analysis  of  Connunicatlon 

and  Office  Workers 
Produced  and  Needed 
Annually  for  (he  Next  Ten 
Years 


National  Vocational  Education 
Survey  Instrument  ^ 


Ho. 

Due 


Each 
Mo. 


#  of 

Copies 


50000/6 

15/6 
150/6 

150/6 
150/5 

15/6 

70/6 

70/6 
20/6 


OHIO 


Deliverable  Titles 


1.  Hemo  (2  Issues) 

2.  Vocational  Educator  (2  issues) 

3.  Selected  Exemplary  Products  (12) 

4.  Resource  Guide  (2) 

5.  High  Technology  Information  Report 

6.  System  Design  for  Evaluating 

Vocational  Education  R&D 

7.  Theine  Brochures  (10) 

8.  Surtnary  of  Dlssetnination  Outconics 

Proceedings  of  the  Sixth  Nation- 
wide Vocational  Education 
Dissemination  Conference 


Transition  Patterns  Between  Educa- 
tion and  Work 

2.  Transcript  Collection  of  New 

Youth  Cohort 

3.  Futwre  loplication  for  Vocational 

Education 


Ho. 

Due 


5  & 

10 

6  U 
9 
6 

n 

12 

12 
10 
11 


12 

12 
12 
12 


f  of 

Copli 


/6 
/6 

/6 

/6 
/6 
/6 

/6 


/6 
/6 
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ATTACMENT  6,  Continued 


TENNE$5i.E 


OHIO 


Deliverable  Title 
Clwrlnqhouse 

1,  Training  Factors  Nee<ied  by 

Companies  Choosing  to 
Locate  or  Relocate  In  a 
Coammlty 

2,  Vocational  Education  and  the 

Promotion  of  Economic 
Oevelopfficnt 

3,  Coa^>uter  Literacy  for  Vocation- 

al Educator;^ 

4*  Robots  Among  Us 

5.  Biotechnology  and  Its 

Clflipllcatlons  for  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education 

6.  This  Really  the  Office? 

7.  Out  of  Work  at  Mid-Career 

8*  8Uck,  Ha1e»  Young,  and 
Out  of  Work 

9*  Pt\ys1c$,  Chealstry,  and 
Matheinatlcs  In  High 
Technology  Occupations 

10.  Th€  Off -Farm  Rural  Entrepreneur 

Projects  In  Progress-FY'83:  A 
Report  of  the  Coordinating 
Coonlttee  on  Research  In 
Vocational  Education 

13.  Vocational  Education  Program 
ln>rove«ent:  A  Suninary  of 
State-Administered  Projects 
In  FY  '83 


Ho. 
Due 


#  of 

Copies 


85/6 

85/6 

85/6 
85/6 

85/6 
85/6 
85/6 

85/6 

85/6 
85/6 

150/100 


Deliverable  Titles 

•'J 


1.  Oisseffllnatlon  and  Utilization 
Product  Data  Base 
Feasibility  Study 

2-9  St«te-of-the-Art  Papers 

U.Sunmary  of  State  Administered 
Pro^ 'am  Improvement  Projects  In 
FY  1983 

12.  Projects  In  Progress-FY  1982 


Ho. 
Due 


12 
12 

12 
5 


«  of 

Copii 


/6 
/6 

/6 
/6 
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Del ivorable  title 
Evaluation 

1.  Proactive  Job  Evjlujtion 

for  Changlntj  Tires 

2.  First  VISIT  Tean  Report 
'3.  Second  .VISIT  Tean  Report 
4.  Third  VISIT  Tean  Report 


«0. 

Due 


*  of 

Copi(>5 


70/6" 
10/6 
10/5 
10/6 


OHIO 


Del  ivorable  Titles' 


1.  Tifv-cn-Task  ^in  SecondJr-y  and 

Post-Soccnd*ary  Vocational 
Education  Classes 

2.  Involving  Biysir<?ss,  Industry. 

ar<d  Labor  in  Evalujcin^  ;jnd 
Planning  Vocational  Education 


Due 


12 


12 


4  Of 
Copi. 


/e 


/e 
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ECOHOMIC  OEVELOJ^T  MODEL 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IS. 
al]  the  elements 


RFP  Focus 


economic  deYelopncnt  (1) 
ocunomic  recovery  (4) 
improve  produttivity  (2) 


^Note:    Each  item  In  ?nd  and  3rd 
column  is  labeled  and  nuniberud  to 
correspond  with  the  focus  items 
appearing  on  pp.  2  and  3  of 
Attachment  C  of  the  RFP. 


Sl^PPPL^i^i by  Year  1' Products  and' Services^ 
Appl  ied  _R  J  0 

Cor')pany;s  Cwnnq  Product  Series^   Represent tng  Voc.  Ed,  on 
Econojn^c  Development  Teams  (1,4)  ^ 

Company's  Coming  Product  Series:  Telling  the  Voc.  Ld'  Story 
id  Lconofulc  Development^Promotlon  Materials  (1,4) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series:    The  Home  Entrepreneur  (I ♦2,4) 

At  Home  in  the  Office  Series:   On-Line  Lines  (1»2,4) 

Leafier  ship 

Green  Machine:.  Voc.  Tech.  &  Bio.  Tech.  Workshops  (4,2) 

New, Chip  on  the  Olock:    Computer  Literacy  for  Vocational 
Educators  Workshops  (2) 

CoTipany's  Coning  Works^rtjp:  ^  Helping  Attract  New  Industry 
Through  Vocational  Education  (1»4) 

'    Robotour:    A  T»  Ip  to  the  )<dtiona4-^obo tics  Institute  (1,2) 


State  of  Art  Paper--Vocat1ondl  Education  and  the  Pro^notion 
of  Econo'tiic  Devulopf'Jent  (1»4) 

'state  of  Art  Paper--Training  Factors  Desired  by  Companies 
Choosing  to  Locate  or  Relocate  (2*4) 


N 
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38 


ECQNOHIC  OEVEIOPHENT  IS  AIL 
THE  ELCHENTS.  .  .     -  ^ 

where  vocational  education 
,  can  play  a  role  In 


ECONOHIC  OEVEIOPHENT  HOOEL 


RFP  focus 

training  for  high  technology 

occupations  (5) 
meeting  needs  of  business, 

Industry,  and  mlllte^ry  (6) 
decreasing  youth  unemployment  (7) 
assisting  displaced  workers  (8j 
helping  rural  populations  (\Z) 
1flq)rov1ng  skills  and  occupation 
training  needs  of ^adul ts  and 
out  of  school  youth  (13) 


E^rcin 


tinued 


Supported  by  Year  1  Products  and  Services 
Applied  R&D 

COHTASK;  Computerized  Task  Inventory  of  High 
Technology  Occupations  (5,13) 

At  Home  In  the  Office  Series;   The  Home 
Entrepreneur  (5,6,8,12) 

At  Home. In  the  Office  Series:  On-line  Lines 
(5,6,8,12) 


Leadership 

Green  Machine; 
Workshops  (5) 


Voc.  Tech.  I  Bio.  Tech. 


ATTACHI^^»^ontinued 


New  Chip  pn  the  Block:   Computer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  Workshops  (5) 

Robotojr:   A  Trip  to  the  National  Robotics 
Institute  (5,11) 

Special  Packaoes  In  Biotechnology  ltd  Word 
Processing  (5) 

Information  for  Planning  and  Policy  Oevel opmcnt 
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training  for  high  technology 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  IS  ALL 
THE  ELEMENTS  WHERE  VOCATIWML 
EDUCATlOfi  CAW  PLAY  A  ROLE  IN,  .  . 

•nd  which  lead  to  the  continued 
creation  of  socially  useful 
'products  ai^  services* 


RFP^  focus 

through  training  and  re- 
training of  adult  workers  (9) 

through  involving  business 
and  Industry  (10) 

through  the  develo'/ncnt  of  ni>w 
enterprises  by  prjvioting  (»ntre- 
prcneursHIp  activities  (3)  ^ 

through  keeping  current  with 
latest  tecMnoliigical  -"hI 
occupational  skill  retifii ro- 
te, iiients  (11) 


3bj 


Suj)ported  by  Year  1  Products  and  Services 
Appl1ejl_R^i_0 

Cofnpany's  Coming  Product  Snrirs:  Ri^presenting 
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Leadershjp,  ^ 

Oreen  Machine:    Voc.  Tech.  S  Oio.  Tech^  Work- 
shops (11) 

New  Chip  on  the  Block:    Cooiputer  Literacy  for 
Vocational  Educators  Workshop  (IT, 

Rfjbotour:    A  Trip  to  the  t/ational  Robottcs 
InsMtute  (U) 

B  &  U 

Selected  Products  With  H*gh  Technology  Emphasis  (U) 

Biotechnology  and  Word  Processing  Special 
Packages  (11) 

Leadership  in  Dissemination  System  (LIOS)  (11) 
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creation  of  socially  useful, 
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and  industry  (10) 

through  the  development  nf  n(*w 
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through  keeping  current  with 
latt?'^  trchnolngical  and  ^ 
occupational  skill  require- 
ments (U) 
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Evaluation 

Proactive  Job  Evaluation  for  Changing  Ti'-es 
'  (Project)!    Using  the  COMTASK  Database  (11) 
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COPV  /timii  ^^Rii 


,^iiite'il' States  Senate 

WASHINGTON,  0  C  20510 


COtiutrilOHMiAMCI 

utict  cMMiirTd  on 

•tMCI 


/ 


Hie  llonor.iblc  Kobcrt  SLiMuiJ 
roairfittcc  on  Hun.in  Kcsourcc* 

Suiwumwi  ttfc  im  lJucatioiw,  Arts»  ,       ^  . 

.iiiJ  Hun.nu  t  iv^ 
,5<MJ  jMrl.^cn 

Dear  Hob: 

'      1  .IV.  ttw\nr,ii\ii  a  letfcr  troi  Mr.  (lor.Ion  Swindon  tint 
I  would  likf  y»)u  to  Mib7iit  lor  the  htMrin^  rocorJ  icy:.in!ini; 
vot  at  ioti;il  alut.it  ion  rc^f.ireh  uii  (Xtohrr  IHrh. 

I  approciutc  your  cons  idcrut  ioj  ot*  thi5  taaticr. 

*  '  Sifict'rtlv, 

AM    '  - 

Dnltcd  fJra'tc!^  Senator 


|7inUSSIUIUAt|0#riCClUll£M0.WAlHMGt0ML0C  20110.  202/224-3244  ^ 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

TWIN  CITIES 


Oopanment  al  VocatK)oai  aryj-Tochnca?  EtKication 
Vocattonal  and  Technical  EducatK>n  Building 
19L4  Buford  Avenue 
Paul.  Minnesota  55108 


/ 


October  4.  1983 


Senator  David  Ourenberger 

375  Russell  Se/iate  Office  Building 

Washington,  0*  C*  20510 

Dear  Senator  Ourenberger:        *  .  ^ 

The  pi/rpose  of  this  letter  involves *an  enclosed  Copy  of  a  letter  from 
me  to  0»^.  Robert  Worthington,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education,  dated 
March  23,  1983,   The  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  request  tfiat  you  give 
it  to  Senator  Stafford  for  inclusion  into  th^  record  of  a  hearing  which 
he  will  chair  on  October  18  involving  his  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Human  Resources  Committee  dealing  with  vocational  education  research. 
On  that  date  the  Subcoffwittee  will  review,  1  am  told,  Uie  record  of 
the  award  of  a  major  research  and  development  contract  in  vocational 
education,   Tfte  following  paragraphs  will  elaborate  some  of  the  details 
as  I  understand  them. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  .Secretary  of  Education  was  engaged  in  a  process 
of  determining  an  awardee  among  the  respondents  to  a  Request  For 
Proposal  (RFP)  for  the  awarding  of  a  major  five-year  contract  for  re- 
search in  vocational  and  technical  education.   The  respondents  to  the 
RFP  were  the  Ohio  State  University  and  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
The  process  for  ir^king  the  determination  began  with  a  review  process 
that, involved  individuals^who  were  solely  internal  to  the  govccwent. 
With  congressional  intervention  (I  believe  your  office  was  involved  \ 
as  an  intervener)  the  Department  was  encouraged  to  use  a  system  of 
review  that  included  external  evaluators,    I  was  included  on  a  small 
team  of  five  external  individuals  for  reviewing  the  proposals  of  the 
two  untversities  and  subsequently  .making  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary, 

Shortly  after  I  had  completed  this  task,  I  became  ^are  of  still  another 
review  of  the  Ohio  State  Center  completed  by  a  private  contracting  firm 
called  Technassociates,    I  had  not  seen  the  Technislpciates  Report  untiT 
U  was  sent  to  me  by  Assistant  Secretary  Worthing^pft  on  March  17  re- 
questing my  comments  on  the  work  of  the  contractor^,    I  responded  on 
March  23  with  the  enclosed  letter  which  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  representative  of  Technassociales  has 
been  invited  to  give  testimony  at  the  October  18  hearing.    It  is 'my 
further  understanding  that  there  are  still  elements  of  an  internecine 
war  taking  place  regarding  the  award  of  the  contract.    It  should  be 
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Senator  Oavid  Durenberger 

October  4,  1983  • 

Page  2      *  '  *  ' 


clearly  understood  that  neither  ! -fiQr  others  whom  I  know  in  Minnesota 
have  any  interest  In  whejher  such  a  contract  is  awarded  to  one  appli- 
cant or  another  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  work  of  such  a  Center 
should  be  of  appropriate  focus,  of  acceptable  quality,  of  important 
u^e  throuj^t  the  country  (rather  than  of  self-serving  provincial 
interests;  and  adeqtjately  supported.    In  this  case  the  choice  was  an 
easjr^one;  the  OhicrState  University  wSs  far  ahead  on  all  counts. 

If  you  or  any  of  your  staff  members  have  any  questions  concerning  any 
of  the  above,  I  can  be  reached  at  are^  code  612.373-5183.  , 

Sy^cerely, 

Gordon  I .  Swanson 
Professor  &  Director  of 
.  Graduate  Studies 

GIS:ks 

Enclosure 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 


;u-*  'l^'  irt  '.artlHn;;tou,  Assist. int  , 

.'jf  t.p'  ).M^t;iiir  S.vtv'T  ir-.   tor  . 
\o^\it  ion.il   inj  hliK\iti  )n 

S.  I'cp.irt  u'iit  iW"  LJiicilioii 

•'f  ir  Dr.  W(»rt hnu'ton; 


iT'i  ill 


I  ri'.;>(%iini>  rc  your  M.irch  17  h-ttor  rci::irdiiu'.  tia-  NCIiVL 


•ly  c<JL-ient.  will  In-  i:ivth  jiuicr  tiit-  t'olluwinK  hcaJin:.'. 

l.v.iLjition  XpproK'li  ,iiul  St.iiuiards 
St.!»?.ijs  ot*  the  Ronort 

I  m  l  Ml.'/.  r  .  y 

Rciro;  .:u  Md.»t  ion  i 

r.tiK'iMi  \tMlysi-.  '»t'  t!ic  lU'iiort 


\  \\WK*  .c'lrihcJ  thv  ii»;K»rt  v-jnfjfly  to  f;:ui  t'ft)  t  (.tm:. -of  ■  rffi^rcnco 
tor  thr  cvMht.it  ion,  hut  \\\y\\v  .iro  itivt  n.     In  the  jhsolu'V  of  "H^ir^^'^rtTiV 

^t^);%llt:  uh.it  *iu-  coatrii'tor  ^''-^ployod  to  it  is  not  po:,siiiU* 
to  !.ti>).«>hvlh»  r  it  hi;  i)tHMi  J  '""  •  **•  -  '  ^'      •  • 


»nr  or- how  w*.'ll.     Ml  report  ,  of  o;jrct'ul 
,         .  tcrns-ot'-ri't'oren;-«'.     In  this  one  thev 
;ne  not  r.erclv,  o-iittciii  they  aiv  not  evcifnent  loneJ .    What  diJ  Tech- 
nic.ociatc^i  contract  to  do/ 


eValoat  lOfi-.  sfiould  inelut^e  thv 


'    *J :     ! '  \' I J ri  Jl' * ^ ^  'Lii:!  S  t  a  j id  a  K 


1  v.il'itt  ujr;  a;.j»roa^hr  .  inclo.le  d  i  ■•eM'p.anw  > 
y.i*..  and  :  ww  otf   r'..  "Jiere,  a;iain» 
It  s«'r  1'-.  cli'.ir  that  ".'le)!  rtMiaiice  is 

111*'  dl  .  >  J.T,VMK  V  |)ft-..LT 

!iO.'  v'.  i  I'jiik  ./*  -ij*  thi-i  I 
I).ja  .t  r.  r   1  t  -.t  ;  of  t  U',' 


in.i|y<\i:.,  eont  in>:eilLy  anal- 
t!u'  aopru.ieh  is  un  ipci' it'ied -whi  le 
;jpon  d  1  >v.Tej>jru*y  appruaclic^  ,  e.^j. 
}  ai:Iiu  val  standard;  .ifi.l  .leceptahle  standard';.  * 
in  the  I'valMation  in.tro"UMi:  wh;vh  !)is  cx- 


ri 


rd  Al 

r  It  H'n  or* 

lu-.-.-tl. 


.»t  audiriK-es  '..hirli  are,  at  Kvist  hy  i::jpl  icat  i on*. 
I  ■  'ii  .-r;»taMi'  tar^:et  ;.     i  vcn  hi^re.  houevrr,  there  is  no  imli- 
■-Iu^Ikm-  t},f  ..OM.Mn,'i  '\K'l  1  v'.Tal)li-"  s!iuuM  'u-  delivered 
n-  m.tire.':!.  and    :rh  uiiat  fro^ruMivy  or  latensit.'. 


o 
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Dr.  Hobcrt  Worth i^^^t on 


Tiic  joint  here  is  th:u  tho- standards  for  valuinR/.iny  evaluation  sliuUld 
ho  ilcMV  :md  unequivocal.    The  (iso  of  a  panel  of  cvaluators  docs  not 
dmirtisli  this  rcquircucnt ,  it  accentuates  it.     It*  is  important  to  have 
:i  liasis  for  consistency  anon«;  panel  judgments  evbn  thouqh  judgments* 
n^iiy  vary.    In  this  report  there  is  no  mention  of  attention  to  this  I'n,- 
•^ortant  featuJK?  of  evaluation.    One  can  only  assume  that  it  was  rej^ard- 
ed  .IS  not  worth  mcntioninj;.    *  .  •  *  » 

Stajttis  of  the  Report 

In  the  report  the  contractor  stressed  the/jse  of  a  panel  of  evaluators 
in  implement  inj;  the  conduct  of  the  evaluation.  No  indication  is  given, 
however,  of, whether  the  findings  .ind  recommendations  represent  a  najor- 
ity  vicvy,  a  conrjcnsus,  or  whether  any  attention  was  given  to  these  mat- 
ters. There  is  no  indication  that  the  panel  "signed  off"  on  the  report 
or  were  given  an  opportunity  for  minority  views  or  extended  remarks. 

There  was,  however,  disagreement  on  important  areaii  of. the  findings. 
The  disagreement  was  between  the  panelists  with  "non- research"  back- 
grminds  of  ^hc  panelists)  and  those  with  research  backgrounds 

(30*v  qf  the  panelists)  »  p.  29.    Here  1  can  only  commend  the  contractor 
for  hcinvt  so  straightforward  in  .evealing  the  violation  of  the  cri- 
terion ^nmnher  4)  for  selpctmg  panelist's.     It  is  incongruous ,  I 
s*r»oulJ  add,  for  the  . majority  of  the  panel  chosen  to  evaluate  research 
products  to  be  tho^e  with  ^»on-research  backgrounds. 

It  is  equally  incongruous .  or  more  so.  that  'the  contracto'  included 
an  evaluation  data  instrument  with  the  report  out  gave  no  summaries 
of  data  collected,  or  ass-oh)ed.    Careful  scholarship  demands  t?lat 
the  inquirer  aliov  the  data,  where  possible,  to  speak  for*'itself.  In- 
stead. thi!>  report  appears  to  rely  Excessively  on  impressionistic  anec- 
dotes,    lor  this,  the  contractor  deserves  no  commendation. 

In  the  preface  to  the  rcjlort,  the  contractor  claims  that  this  is  "the 
fjrst  evaluation  of  NCRVIi's  written  deliverables  to  be  supervised  by 
an  a^envy  without  a,  direct  interest  in  the  outcome."    It  should  be 
aJded  that  it  may  also  tte  tha.  first  in  which  the  contractor  had  no 
iiitcre.it,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  tenets  of  inquiry. 

Mi*tlioi!ol    V  * 

:.y  co.r.nents  on  mcfhodilo^iy  will  he  of  four  types,  and  1  will  enumerate 
tUcm  as  follows: 

IJ    The  conf^-actor  iS;ikes  no  nention  of  the  constr.unts 
i'ino>ed  by  the  context^n  whiih  the  Center  atte'npts 
to  conJ'.Ji-t  itrM.nrV.    ff/i  le  the  cortructnr  .-lentions 
the  statutory  :^ut!iont>  for  a  natio.ijl  center  and 


3di 


Or.  Rohert  't'orth tn.i;t on 

\\U\Q  5 


ii^io  the  statement  ot*  work  i^i  tUc  Rf'l\  there  is  no 
mention  wl^atevcr  of  tl;c  constr^unts  whicii  iire  impose  J 
on  the  collection  of  data  or  the  constraints  imposed 
l)>-  t^e  di sjimctures  in  the  work  c>'clc  vis-a-vis  the 
buil.'.et  cycle,     ft'  is  well  kiuv.vn,  far  example^  th:u 
the  current  contract  was  delayed  at  its  inception 
K^ile  awaiting  the  narriing  of'an  advisory  <:onmittee 

•   '  which  took  aln:)st  six  yjonths.    A  third  constraint  is* 
the  advisory  coaiittce  Itself  whicJi  operates  as  a  con- 
straint as  well  as  an  asset  to  the  flow  of  work. 

»  • 

2)    The  contractor  makes  no  mention  of  the  inadequacy  of 
looking  sol  el  i  at  docuraented  deliverables.    Thi|  is 

,      disnisseJ  by  saying  that  the  budget  did  not  permit  a 
wore  ext'Aisive  view  of  the  Center,  and  it  carried  the 
♦     tT.piicit,  but  untested,  assumption  that  it  is  possible 
to  Inake' re,!omnendat ions  about  the  whole  by  looking  only 
at      few  of  the  parts. 

i)    The  contractor  merftion.';  the  extent  of  previous  evalu- 
ations hut  does  not  coifsider  .the  extent  to  wirich  on-site 
rt."/ji'ws  can  heco:^e  oppressive  in  destroyini^  the  clinat^.' 
of  inquiry.     I  wilfinake  a  furtheV  ctvivnent  on  this  later^ 

4)    T!ie  fni>st  jjl.iriniV  licfL'Ct  in  nethoduli)y;y  involves  the  /on- ^ 
pn>nises  found  a^-teptahle  to  the  contractor.    The  first 
involved  tlie  sampling  procedures  of  the  deliverables 
^  »vherein  the  contractor  exjnined  a  very  snail  proportion 
of  tiie  total  nin[)er  (irodiiccd  durini;  the  contract  period 
^   and  then  xlrew  conclusions,  for  example,  about  ta^-ijct  ' 
audiences  whic^h  may  not  have  been  included  in  the'sanpled 
it  cms  •and,  worse,  r\pt 'considered  in  a  sai-mle  stratifica- 
tion.   Yet  another  comproini  u»  w«s  in  allo^Mn^  ivinelists 
to  clioose** del  iverabloion  the  basis  of  their  sefff- int erest 
in  specific  titles  for  examination  and  review.    These  com- 
promises are  explained  by  a  short a::e  of  time  and  ri^ney,  a 
vury  unsatisfactory  way  of  dealing;  with  errors  of  estimate 
or  the  obvious  biases  of  inquiry. 


In  this  sectuni  I  reijaril  it  as  ot*  littU  cf>n  sequence  whet  her  ^1  :ii:ree 
or  dis.h»i»;e  with  the-  nerit  of  tlie  findmijs.    The  irmort-ant  considera- 
tion is  whether  the  findin^'.s  are  a  lo/.ical  consequence  of  the  evalu- 
ation procesv;.     1  bavc  already  •'lade  observ;it  ions  about 'the  ftndin'*,s 
inv'>lviiH.»  t  ir^ej  audicn»;es.     I'he  quest  ion  of  conpli  ince,  a  dichoto- 
mo'i  -.  choice.  ^larJly  neo  l .  elabor  ition.    Tlie  two  finJin  -.s  \A\M\  deserve 
none  cori#i»nt  arc  "rMnJi;er.ont**  and  the  ••contributions  to  knov.  led.'e" . 
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>■'■  IvMp  at*  f.nth  or  :M■','^;^^•;pt  ion  t»/  oral,  .uiv 
"i.nn  ;.'::;..\jt  ot  t\\\^  .  rnJor  hy  lf)okin:.:  at  >i 
K  :itf«l  iliM  i  vor  »h  1  OS  .     I  ri.'';.ii\i  thr  t  inihri);'* 


It    .  'H'lir.'.    .HI  .•!t;M''. 
>ll;"  i  .1-.  1  HI        l!):Vlt     t  Ih. 

1 1  S.I  jti^  of  t \\\- 

a!)  Mt    .  iM.i  >  •  ilmU 

■-.fia^iii  jii  th;'..4iK-.M'ni  (1.^  'V-ont  r linjt  ions  t.»  knowKvl'.^'"  in  saym.; 
thit  t'uMi-         con  .ul^M  .ihlo  co)U  rover  .>'  .i-'oii;.;  t!ic  [Kinelists  ami  oh. 
•'orvin;  lint   iJ  v.. is   i  nuiiu'ity  vi».w  of  p.tiu'list^  that  soit.i  to  pro- 
v.ul  m  ihv'  »-i'n.ut  .\1  t  iiiJin;,.    Vlu:-.  U'avcs  only  two  rcruininr,  — the 
ti;Klia.;  vn  "utilitv"  .mJ  tljo  ',)nL'  un  thi.'  n.»tiirc»  .it'  ''pro^'Trin  iMprove- 
'■■'•^^t"      I   .ii^|)r.-r  t'li!  boT!i  nt'  tho:vo  t*indnr;s  could  have  hocn  ot'^'urtnl 
•oil hour  Ji'in;  the  cva  ju.it  ion. 

Ri'cn:"iiMulat  i  uns 


Here  ay.airi,   I  dv)n*t  thinl.  1 1  appropri  at  i'  for  me  tj  co-Xfnt  on  whether 
I  a.>:ree,or  J i '.a.'.rte  with  the  reco'^Mcniiat  ions ;  my  rnily  obyervat  ion  is 
Mta  re,,<':T  to  their  nerit'.  as  evaluation  outcomes.     I  believe  tii.it 
rno'^t  of  th"  r-.'co  -M.Mu1at  io^s  involve  j'.cn  "a I  i  t  les  which  coiiUi  eneri;e 
t'ro'i  e.\a.  iniii.  arjy  type-  ot"  re^earcli  center  in  the  country.  There 
are  t^u  r-c-^n.-iulat         that  arc  an  exception  to  tins.     One  involves 
tlu-  all.::.'ii  ifict  stuon.nes:;  that  is  aescribeJ  for  the  M:itVr-0\ Al  re- 
lat io;>  ,lii,'  arul  the  nee.l  to  allocate      sliare  ot'  hlaru*  to  the  Hnreaiu 
I  tin*l  tln^.  reco; -'U'n.lat  ion  \iot\\  ot'l  ctisu'u'  arul  inappropriate,  t:\cept 
t'or  til'.*  i'.Mrr  ;  >  joni  .t  1 anfcJott-.  which  elufter  the  repv)rt  ,   I  fuul 
r\o?..  :n.'.  in  tin*  l-v  il  ;iat  i  on  t«)  :".upport   it.     l.iKeuii'-e,  ;»itij  the  reooi;- 
::<-M»il.it  i-'U  to  r:.)Ve  tr<Mi  " i n - iiini-. f"  rest\'ircii  to  hrokerin  ;,  I  fin, I  it  to 
^  he  l.ir'p.l)    i  preferential  (lue.tion  in  .search  ot  cvivlence  not  found  on 
thf  report.  ' 


liauMVil  ^na I y2'_>J'' j^'t'  the  ivoj^ort 


It 


"t:  rloar  to  r.u  that  the  repor    carrier  little  assuraijct*  that  it 
u  a-.  ■,;iiid«\l  ]))■  carei'iil  i  er'is -t)f  -  rcl''  rt-nce ,  rii'.oroiis  tenets  of  mnoir)"-. 
an.!  Lt:ou'Ji  evidrn^c  to  v>ar  rant  tlu'  '.'one  I  n^won:. .     I'lie  cone  his  ions  are 
I  on  pi  ciiiius  1 V  iii;M    oi  ioiii  .-.t  ic  and  tlnis  burdened  with  the  risk  of  super- 
ticiality.     In  <  ji;,i,.in'  m  i-.-jreles-;  scholar:;fup,  the  contractor  has 
I'li'oic  vtiluertlile  1 1»  'uMnr      ot  with  his  o\,n  arrows.    While  the  sane 
<)r  sp'ijiir  conclo.i.       •'i:'ht  liave  fietMi  reai!\eJ  \.ith  careful  scholar- 
oiip,  th'-'re  is  no  a.s-    iM.e  that  this  is  true,  hut   it  would  be  worth 
th"  I  i-e. 


1        1  ud  1 IV'.  ( "i>t  rient  ^ 


la.ti 
•I'l  ' ' 


!  ,it  .il' 
•  Mtli 
-  I  ■  1 1  o  1  ■. 


■.t  a'»!iorn"Mt  that  t  h  i ent  ue  exercise  1m    bi-cn  con- 
anv  cons  rK-r  It  joii  of  the  r-uu  ept        a.lotiua.y.     Of  the 


I'll!  ion  f'rpendvd  m  tfie  current 
I    1 1  '-.a  >  1  ir.  '  1  n  t  lu    .^o.ra  I  1 1'^ 

^til    ■■  M  iio,c-r.\i  o'.er  t^o;  fiv.'-'v' 


.o"ie'..h  if    les  ;  than  tne  awr  i-'.e   inruiai  ^ud 


contrict,  a  lit'tlc 
J<'Cll  u-tit  cd  "de  1  u  - 
IV  per  i^M  I  ipprox  I  - 
t 
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:  j:    I     in»:lv'  i -.r  i        !ir;i  l  c.\p/r  r-.ciit  '-.t  .ition.  rt\iTc«  avv 

I  M*  i;  )oiit.i  I  ^t.it  lofis  111  tlic  iij.ilL\t   '.t.itcsl     Oiu'  w»niJt'r:.  \ihv  rlu""t'  r> 
st>  .  lU'.rh  iinvu'tv  i>vr  ,i  pitlMi*'.*  i;u'i.v.it*d  in  Voc.it  uni.il  Ji.licit  iiMi  re- 
i.Mroli  ^iu'ii  the  concept  ot"  ;iJci|u;ic>  ,  as  in  agricultural  rt'soi'  \\ ,  i:. 

,  !">>  provuii"  '.♦VfTi  rr.'rrp  flntt»»r  tf.>  t  hi"  t '■.'^tjc*  ot  nrtcr;Tncy,  .^(^UV!*  hnr.  tiOo 
I'f.ri  v!sU«'.l  hy  IJ""!  ppr*u>M  -  l.iy^  of  cvn  iiiat  loii  and  rev  i  ts>- - on-sitc 
.iiiJ  all   Jil.l  1 1  i  «Mri  I  .vH)  HI  tlu'  curn-nr   ov.: '  uat  ion .     B\-  i  ^>'A>,h  ur  t  loi*. 
1  c.ilc;:l.itr  this  :\:'  n  cd-vt  to  tlu^  ;;ovi*j*n:*)fnT  of  clo  i*  to  a  hilf  a 
■nil  ion  d^'illars.     In  t  or^is  o^'  t'rui^t  rat  ion ,  apprehension,  ijss  of  i)ro- 
.liictivo  wofi.  ti*ne,  and  roa  I  i  r/in^nt  of  pr^j'^rim  focus,  it  has  probably 

"^coiit  ten  ::ultipU-N  of  this  a.nount ,    [\y  avoiJini;  thi*  ccMicopt  of  aJo- 
<|U4cy,  iwul  by  i'.:norin:i  tliose  transp:n*ont  facts,  tl\o  contractor's  i*vil- 
u.iliiMi  re;  n  t  help'  to  ;i..'.ht  the  cxtenc  to  wlucli  tin*  public  inter- 

est can  be  thwarteti  rather  t^jan  served.' 

It   i".  :i  runt  Ml',  an<>:n.ily  t*o  ohst'rvo  an  evalua  tor's  apoluk'.otic  coiiaent^ 
a^  )  it  the  I -aade-juacN'  of  f  units  to        a  careful    job  and.  to  see  the  con- 
ci"pt  ijf  adi''p.aj\'  i^noroxl  while  ov.jluafin;:      fraction  of  the  Centei'/s 
■  V.  ^pe  vi  In  s!i'>rt,  all  of  tlie  findinv:s  and  recv)r3inendat  i  v^ns  cf 

t!iis  ev'  i  1  uat  i on  r  epiMT  are  prt>>ably  more-  re  1  at ed  to  tf'e  niad.^viuacy  of 
the  inve'.rnent  and  to  the  at'iio^plicre  tif  harass':ient  t!ian  to  iiiipropr I'ety 
or  a.ay  alle::ed  iru*f  feci  i  veness  of  Center  performance. 

I  !>t'licve  t!iat  t!Uk:>  ian  bv  done  to  improve  tlie  contributions  of  in> 
ijuiry  to  voc.itional  edu;*ition  and  nue!i  can  be  done  to  innro\  ■  th«* 
rolf  of  the  '..rntrr  in  tai:*  revird.     I  believe  t!iat  \(!k\1:  has  a^nu* 
icir-pictioti-,  v^e.iMiesse ;  and    umc  conspicuous  streni'.Mis.     It   is  not  the 
purpose  of  the^ie  cv):'i!;unts  to  offer  sucii  views.     Sor  sliouUl  they  be 
I'lveii  out'idL  of  the  context  of  tlie  overarch  in    jnirpo'.-.os  of  inquiry 
*.n  the  fieWi  of  vocational  ethuMtion,  a  focus  whicli  was  nissin;.',  in  the 
contractoi  V>  evaluition  report.     TIk  nain  tlirust  of  these  connents  is 
^hat  tlie  eontract(>r's  evaluation  re[)ort  Joes  aliuast  nothme.  to  eniiance 
:!ic  hMder  dup  expectat  io?u;  sbicli  the  ))ul)lic  deserve>;  from  the  lieparf-^ 
ni^of  fducation,  the  National  Center  nor  froiM  tho  r.tature  of  ini|uiry 
in  the  field  of  vocational  education  as  slunvn  by  ''valuations.  The 
public  ^iese'cvo;;  more. 

finally,   !  v»nuld  like  t.)     .y  that    [  n^'cas  uuia  11  y  teach  a  c«Mjrst*  on 
v«>.- it  r  )iia  1  ^'thicat  1  ^)fi  evaluation,  aiul   1  ar:i   in  ctMistant   sisircli  of  i-.ood 
and  l>ad  exinples  of  ovahiations.     I  wouM  bv  mo.st   i',rateful    if  yiMi  ;»oal  ! 
1'.  i;  <•  :i"  p'.'i')  n   s  ion  to  use  a  copy  of  the  current  one  in  my  classeti  as  an 
evaripU*  uf  tlie  latter. 


j'->ra.i:i  1  .  v.an->oa 
Pr  ife  ;  >')r  ,  ;m  r  '-.'V  >r  *>f 
•'.viduatf  Studie. 


TtlOMAt  t.  rOLIV 


Vice  CHAIMMAN 
COMMirrit  ON  AOMtCULlLMC 
"CM*I«IM*N  tUVCOMMirrCf 

MCOOMAIMt 


Congre£(£(  of  t<ie  Qlnttrb  6tate£( 

flUflinBton,B.C.  20515 
Jun^  24,  1983 


IIW  MAM 


My  (tear  Mr.  Chilnnan: 

^•IMuJ5on*rM°^^L"^  consideration  of  the  Vocational 

?^         '  '^"^  endowed  poatlon 

V^ttonS  SSuc^aZ.  '        ^"Wnifton  State  AdWaory  CoundTon 

lu®."***.^*'^  •ppredtte  your  making  thla  Information 

avaiUDia  to  the  iDembera  of  your  Subcommltte«  and  would  further 
request,  If  It  la  atUl  open,  this  material  be  made  a  part  of  the 
ne^lpnjf  record. 

With  warm  regards. 


^.-"■y^  Sincerely, 

^  Thomas  S.  Foley  / 

Member  of  Congrress 


The  Honorable  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Chairman 

Suboonmlttee  on  Education.  Arte,  and  Humanities 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

United  States  Senate 

SD  429  Senate  Office  Building  , 

Washington,  D.C.  20510 

TSF:sna 

enclosure 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  AOVISORY  COUflCIL  Ori  VOCATIOHAL 
EOUCATION  ON  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING  VOCATIONAL-TECflNICAL  EDUCATION 


The  Washington  State  Advisory  Council  im  VoiatiotiHl  LJucUmi.  (WSACVE)  f.uppurts 

the      ve  Uipmen  I  and  imp  lenHjniat  ion  of  nn  ffficitfil,  ttmrdlntiitd  .loprouch  ij 

occupational  training  in  Washington  .ind  I  he  f),ilion.    WSACVE  urtjos ,  f  urthorn>orc , 

that  any  federal  legislation  and  noliohdl  politics  f<>rt'iji.m«d  tu  r  e-s  t  rui  i  ure 

the  funding,  administration,  and  delivery  of  vora  1 1  un*j  I  -  Uchnl  t  .1 1  educiliriH 

services  (a)   take  into  account  ond  give  deference  to  the  mjiilily  ^ind  dlvrrsify 

of  services  currently  available  tu  jII  Wash  i  nc)  ton  ions ,  ond  (fi)  piuviJt*  incentive^ 

for  each  state  to  undertake  adequo  tc  I  y- funded,  apprupr  i  <i  te  I  y-pl  .inni'd  jnd  « 

adnl  n  I  s  tered,  min  ina  1 1  y-di  srupl  i  ve  tr»inhiliun^  10  ochicvi'  rffici'-ncy  .ind  »co- 

ordiriation  in  providing  occupational  training  opportunities  fur  nil  its 

populat  ion, 

WSACVE  urges  that  such  an  undertaking  provide  sufficiiMit  flexibility  for  each 
State  to  address  national,  state  and  local  work  force  needs  within  the  context 
of  the  political,  social,  economic,  cducatioiKil  and  cultural  heritage  of  each 
yState,  while  ensuring  access  and  equi  y  for  all  ^t  populations. 


Furthermore,  WSACVE  encourages  each  st-ite  to  retain  and  f^oreover  solicit  the 
active,  full-fledged  advice  and  counsi  !  of  all   its  cllijen-j  and  residents  In 
the  planning  and  evaluation  of  occupii  L  iona  I   tr<iininq  services.    WSACVE  also 
supports  initiatives  at  the  federal   h  ve I  to  develop  a  national  cnployment 
and  training  policy,  embodying  coorcKnation  v^ith  the  cnploynenl  ond  I  raining 
policies  of  the  states.    WSACVE  urcif.  th.it  the  formulation  of  federal  pol  fey 
be  fully  representative  of  the  deporTrrnt'.  of  labor  nnd  educatioii,  a^j  ^ell  as" 
of  business,   industry;  commerce,  agriculture,   labor  and  slate  and  local 
c i  ti zenr ies. 

WSACVE  recognizes  that  the  advances  in  tcchfiokiyy  are  proceeding  at  o  rapid 
rate  and  that  current  technologic*!  advancements  reeder  inadequate  and 
out-of-date  the  current  level  of    kills  hfld  by  a  I^irrje  number  of  America's 
work  force*    Unless  subs  t'jnr  ia  I  ,  forthrfght  public  action  is  taken  to  foster 
the  continued  development  or  the  nation's  voca  t  ional  -  techn  i  ca  I  educaHon 
delivery  systems  to  provide  for  the  training  and  retraining  of  the  nation's 
work  force,  national  policy  objectives  to  achieve  ixonnnic  rev  I  la  I i /a t inn 

and  growth,  sustained  re- Indus  tr  ia  I  i  za  t  ion  ,  and  a  strong  natluna-l^dirfcnsc—  

posture  will  be  stunted.  If  not  eroded. 

The  nation's  growing  need  for  an  appropriate  and  adequately  trained  ;vork 
force  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  national  economic  and  defense 
objectives  requires  national  direction,  coordination,  and  support,  fJational 
work  force  needs  for  national  policy  objectives  cannot  be  .iddressed  suf- 
ficiently by  the  vocat ional - techn ica I  education  delivery  systems  of  eoch 
of  the  states  separately,  regardless  of  their  current  capacities  <ind 
strengths— which  in  m#ny  instances  are  substantial*    The  aitalnneni  of 
national  policy  objectives  requires  an  active  and  sustained  federal  presence 
In  education.    During  the  I9BOS  and  1990s,  ihni  federal  presence  may  be  ^ 
more  Important  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  nation's  history. 

WSACVE  urges  that  funding  for  vocat iona I - techn i ca I  education  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels  be  retained  as  categorical  funding  and  not  be  channeled 
through  block  grn-its  and  genera!  education  appropriations.    The  demands  upon 
the  states'  vecat  ional  -  techn  i  ca  I  education  delivery  sys'tems  to  address 
technological  advancement  and  otherwise  provide  the  nation  with  an  appropriately 
and  adequately  trained  v^rk  force  requires  that  funding  be  targeted  and 
susta  ined* 
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WASHINGTON  ST  All  AlAisi  .Kt  ,  t  m  ij  t  a  ^  ,^|,(  |(), \||()\ 
March  II,  1^82 


The  Honorable  Thondi  S,  Foley 
U,  S,  Mouse, of  Reore&entativcs 
1201  Longvforth  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  20^\*> 

Dear  Con9res&:*un  Folc^y:  i 

Although  (.he  expiration  J^ite  of  the  Fedeial  Vut.<iional  Education 
Act  (P.  L.  0^'kB2)  has  been  e*lended  lu  Seple^ber  30,  198^,  hearings 
on  rcauthori/atiu^  are  continuing  and  sevet.il  proposed  bills  have  been 
drafted.    The  Stale  Advisory  Councils       Voc.M  ional  f ducat  ion,  created 
If  Comircss  In  1968  to  provide  cillzrn  Input  to  vocational  tvlutatlon 
p«3lJcy,  plann.nf^  and  evaluation,  haw  prepared  the  enclosed  |l0^it3on 
paper  as  j  rffk-cllon  of  local  opiniuis  on  changes  needed  in  the  f>ew 
oi  propo-^ed  Federal   legislatinn.    ^ijit-  Councils  have  agreed  on  Uie 
ioUowing  i^u^r-^rized  rectwutcAtlat ions,  - 

,  The  Fi'deral   rule  of  vocational  f<lutati(»n  .ind  trjifiitu} 
should  be  to  provide  resources  to  ttn.  sljies  t.>i..ir(t. 
resolution  of  nati(?nal  priorities  through  a  coordinated 
stale  vocational  educal  iofi  syster, 

t  » 

..  Thcrt-  should  exist  at  the  Feufial  U  .<;l  .rn  educ.il  iun 
eritily  to  Provide  national  leadership  f..r  voculmnjl 
education,    ^he  Federal  entity  sfvould  assist  stales 
through  a  sole  state  education  sys'len, 

,  In  accordance  with  requi.ed  slate  planning  nechani^-^s. 
Federal  funding  for  vocational  ducat  Ion  should  flow 
through  the  state's  sole  education  agency  to  the  ^ 
local  level, 

,  These  Federal  dollars  should  be  provided  to  fund  those 
^        activities  which  are  universally  beneficial  and/or 
directly  related  to  national  priorities. 
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,  Federal  funding  should  bi  provided 

I)  In  support  of  the  i  nvolvr<^4»nl  .ind  p.irt  Iclp.M  li„.  / 
of  buslnpsi,   lndu'.?r/,   labor,  a(|r  1 1  u  1 1  ur  r,  .inJ'thr 
qcfnrral  public  on  «dv  I  sory  councils  .it   ihf  FimUt.iI 
afid  viiile  levels,  Assuring  it.fir  cunl  inucd  oper.iiinn 
jnd  fj'.c.ll  outoncy. 

*      2)  for  the  cont  Inuai  iofi  of  proqr.vi  Jr»provi'<vni 

3)  to  CAp^ind  the  L,jpdc  My  of  the  ,:upuljt  Ion's  r.'Mk 
forcr  by  inprovln^  awi  IntreaslfiM  ihc  dcvplop^TftU 
of  the  tollcttlve  statv%  vocallonji  education  ond 
training  progran^ 

U)  js  Incentives  lo  t*n',ure  jccus-.  for  ,j||  popul.Hk  .M', 

S)  Fur  vocational  siudeni  or'iani /.Jt  Ions , 

These  rr  corr»endat  ions  will  be  evtn  nore  n-^.inlnqful      ti  i  hjve 
read  the  entire  paper.    Vocational  education  plays  a  key  rok-  in  the 
nation's  economy,    federal  support,  while  srwill  relative  to  state  and 
local  effort,  is  viral  to  addressing  national  priorities  such  as  re- 
lodustrUli^atlon,  improved  productlvl  ty,  and  defense.    Ue  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  obtain  whatever  Infoirvitlon  and  data  you  need  to  be  folly 
|rtforfl»cd  ort  this  important  Federal  leyislatlort. 

Sincerely,       — ^    _  _. 


^  FRED  SCMUf^^i^ 
Chd  i  rnan 

Washington  5ACVE 
FS/rki 

Enc,  ' 
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'urrirK  or  TH^  rnetiiDeNY  October  24|  1983 

Senator  Robert  T.  Stafford*  Chalm«n  *****  ^ 

SubcoHiltte^.on  Education*  Arts 
•    and  Humanities  ^ 
SB  428  ^  ... 

Dlrkson  Senate  Office  Building  * 
Washington*  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Nr.  Chalnsan: 

I  am  writing  to  advise  you  and  the  Bembero  of  your  convalttee  of  the  Florida 
Senate's  deep  and  vital  Interest  In*  and  concerns  relating  |o*  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

We*  In  the  Florida  Senate*  feel  that  It  is  of  tantamount  Importance  that 
the  reauthorized  act  address  the  following  critical  Issues: 

1 .    Definition  an<i  C  arlflcatlon  of  the  Relationship  Between  the  Federals 
and  State  Covernaent  In  Providing  Vocational  Education  -  Although  state  fundiii^ 
for  vocational  education  greatly  exceeds  federal  fu"n3Tng  In  Florida*  as  'i/ell* 
as  In  Bost  other  states,  the  highly  restrictive  and  prescriptive  nature  of  federal 
law  and  regulation  h.i ,  n*sulted  in  federal  policies  and  priorities  dictating 
and. superseding  state  policies  and  priorities. 

In  states  whose  legislatures  have  not  actively  enbraced  the  opportunity 
to  guide  and  sh^e  the  form  and  direction  of  their  vocational  programs*  this 
level  of  federal  intervention  mlght^e  warranted.    The  Florida  Legislature* 
however*  has  been  actively  IqyM^d*  as  the  state's  chief  policy-making  body* 
In  defining  critical  vocatl/nal  needs  and  priorities.    Legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  establish  a  coMrehenslve  vocational  education  syated  at  all  levels 
of  public  education,  to  a/sure  access  to  quality  programs  for  all  persons 
desiring  vocational  training*  to  provide  a  uniform  management  Information  system 
for  vocational  educatldb*  and  to  assure  the  active  and  meaningful  participation 
of  business  and  Indusfry  in  the  planning,  funding  and  evaluation  of  vocational 
education  through  th^  establishment  of  regional  coordinating  councils. 


In  states  sy^rti  as  Florida*  excessive  federal  intervention  results  in  uu- 
necesanry  dupl  feat  ion  and  fragmentation  of  services  and  programs*  and  fierves 
as  an  impediment  to  effective  coordination  of  funding*  planning  and  prograAning 
at  the  Inter-  and  intranstate  levels. 

I  cannot  Impress  upon  the  coar  Urongly  enough  that*  in  recuthorlzing 

the  Vocational  Education  Act>  cmxiii         .  xlblllty  should  be  granted  to  state 
legislatures  In  the  design  and  delivery  of  vocational  education. 


Till'   riOKlDA  SirNATi:     -    (  AlMrcJL    •     TAl.LAflASSKK.  KIXJIUDA  -     1 1'.LKl'lKJN  K  tU04>  468*  ai7(i 
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Senator  Robert  T*  Statford 
Page  Two 

October  2^^  1983 


The  relationship  between  the  federal  and  state  K^vernments,  a a  dcftncd  in 
chtt  reanthorized  ^^^<^J^^)uld  take  the  fom  of  a  perforwance  aKreeaent  whkh 
encourageK  and  enableTthe  state  to  pursue  and  achieve  rttate  objectives  which 
reflect  and  enhance  broad  federal  K"als*    States  should  be  held  responsible  for 
achieving  nutually  desirable  objectives,  but  should  not  bo  required  to  adhere 
to  any  specific  policies  or  prc^grams  to  achieve  those  objectives.    The  emphasis 
should  he  upyn  the  degree  to  which  a  state  is  successful  in  achieving  agreed 
upon  goals  and  not  upon  the  procedures  used  by  the  state. 

Incentives,  both  monltary  and  noninonitary,  should  be  granted  to  states  which 
develop  creative  methods  to  achieve  natioi.al  goals  In  ways  which  an*?  opeciflcally 
designed  ^o  respond  to  each  state's  unique  socio-economic  situation. 

Funding  of  Vocational  Education  -  If  the  state's  ablllty'to  respond 
quickly  and  effectively  to  state  needs  and  prlorltifs.-l'J  to  be  assured,  federal 
vocational  funds  must  flow  tfarough  state  legislatures  and  education  agencies, 
rather  than  directly  to  the  local  education  agencies.     In  this  way,  the  Integrity 
of  state  priorities  and  comprehensive  planning  efforts  can  be  maintained. 

5*    Assessing  the  Effectiveness  of  Vocational  Education  -  If  the  performance 
agreement  concept  described  above  is  to  have  any  meaning,  valid  methods  to  assess 
the  success  and  effectiveness  of  vnratlonal  education  must  be  Identified  and 
Imptenfcnted.    At  least  one  such  assessment  model  has  already  been  developed, 
namely  the  Incentive-based  funding  component  of  the  Jobs  Training  Partnership 
Act  (JTPA),  which  bases  funding  on  perlormimce  defined  in  terms  of  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  job  placements. 

•l  Would  urge  the  cowaittee  to  consider  the  feasibility  and  value  of 
replicating  the  JTPA  model  for  all  federal  vocational  education  funds. 

'  * 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation  and  that 
of  my  fell<«w  Senators  for  allowing  us  to  share  our  ctmcerns  with  you  relevant 
to  this  very  Important  legislation.    The  decisions  you  make  as  you  pr<»ceed  in 
your  deliberation  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  will 
.directly  affect  the  health  and  competitiveness  ef  our  national  and  state 
economies  and  the  quality  of  life  of  our  cltl^ens.    We  wish  you  the  best  of  luck 
in  this  endeavor. 


"Curtis  Peterson 
President 
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Mr,  Chairman: 

My  name  is  Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  an(}  I  am  director  of  Government 
Relations  for  the  1,7  million  member  National  Education  Association 
(NEA),  which  represents  educators  and  education  support  personnel  in  all 
fifty  of  these  United  States.  NEA  has  Tong  been  concerned  about  the 
design  and  direction  of  vocational  education  in  the  countr/^^We 
especially  appreciate  t^is  opportunity  to  present  the  NEA's  views  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

It  is  parfficularly  fitting  that  reauthorization  of  this  vital 
legislation  coines  in  tandem  with  the  great  national  debate  currently 
taking  place  over  the  role  of  education  in  preparing  our  nation  for  the 
future.   And  within  that  debate,  much  focus  has  been  centered  around  the 
role  of  an  ade(|pately  prepared  and  skilled  workforce  to  help  the  U.S. 
maintain  its  <ompe^tit1ve  edge  in  the  international  economy,  and  to  keep 
our  nation  on  top  of  the  dizzying  technological  changes  occuring  daily.- 
In  addition,  the  role  of  a  technically  skilled  workforce  is  key  to 
^another  \ntal  concern;    our  national  defense.    For  as  much  as  talk  has 
centered  around  the  development  and  deployment  of  new  weapons  and 
weapons  systems,  without  the  people  ^ra^ned  to  maintain  and  operate 
them,  those  systems  are  really  worthless  to  our  national  defense  needs. 

Vocational  education  Is  central  to  providing  the  opportunity  for 
every  individual  to  develop  his  or  her  capabilities  and  employment 
prospects  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Because  of  both  financial 
constraints  and  demands  of  the  workplace,  increasing  numbers  of  young 
AmerirdPS  and  oldir  individuals  as  well  will  be  looking  more  and  more  fi 
the  career  choices  that  a  vocational  education  can  help  attain.    It  must 
be  rememberca  that  as  the  basic  structure  of  our  economy  continues  to 
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Shift  from  primarily  manufacturing^tj^more  service-oriunted  one, 
increasing  mimbers  of  workers  who  would  a  generati9n  or  less  ago  have 
had  afjob  for  a  lifetime  must  now  seek  new  work.  Increasingly  workers 
must  be  retrained  for  that  new  work*-sometimes  more  than  once  in  their 
lives  as  workforce  needs  change*   And  as  ot^er  couhtries,  primarily  in 
Europe*  have  recognized  worker  retraining  as  a  national  (ffiority,  so  too 
the  U^S*  must  begin  to  more  comprehensively  plah  for  the  retraining  of 
its  workers  on  an  on-going  basis.  ^ 

All  of  the  aboVe  point  to  the  need  for  our  nation  to  maintain  and 
o  strengthen  its  national  commitmentvttf  vocational  education.  Jhe  federal 
comnitment  to  a 'vital  program  was  first  begun  with  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917t  and  has  CQ/itinued  to  expand  to  include  the 
te<;hnica1  needs  for  the  nation's  economic  requirements  ^nd  the  needs  of 
its  people.   The  federal  role  within  this  endeavor  has  been  an  obvious 
cornerstone  to  the  program^ s  continuing  success. 

At  this  moment  in  our  histo|ry»  that  federal  role  cannot  be  reduced* 
Federal  assistance  for  vocational  education  prog^*ams  must  be  viewec  as  a 
way  tc  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  state  and  local  funds*  And  the 
national  leadership  role^f  the  federal  government  must  be  more  clearly 
defined  and  strengthened. 

Specifically,  the  role  of  the  federal  government  should  be  to 
•  iinprove,  enhance,  expand  and  maintain  the  quality  of  current  Vocational 
Education  programs,  and  to  provide  access  and  equity  trf  quality  programs 
for  those  previously  underserved-*peop1e  of  co1or»  women»  the  econom- 


ically disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 

But  now,  the  federal  role  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  this 
national  priority  is  threatened  b>  an  administration  which  claims  belief 
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•  In    ^rehewed  emphasis  on  education  as  a  national  comnltment  and  solution 
to  many  of  our  national  concerns  without  funding  or  leadership.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  rhetoric  rings  particularly  hollow  In  the  area 
of  vocational  education  since,  without  openly  obliterating  this  program, 
It  has  nonetheless  tried  hard  to  take  the  teeth  out— by  proposing 
consolidation  of  the  Vocational  Education  and  Adult  Education  programs, 
and  by  proposing  to  slash  their  to{al  funding  by  nearly  a  half* 
Increased  Authorizatfon  Level 

The  Administration's  budget  request  for  FY  *84  for  the  proposed 
Vocational  Education/Adult  Education  block  grant  was  for  $500  million. 
This  compares  with  the  House-adopted  budget  assumption  for  this  same 
year  of  $937  million;  and  a  Senate-adopted  assumption  of  $880  million. 

The-Administration's  approach  is  ob¥+etfsiy  nq  answer  fo  a  top  * 
economic  and  educational  need,  and  I  want  to^strongly  register  the  NEA's 
opposition  to*  it.    To  meet  fhe  current  needs  of  our  vocational 
education.  NEA  rccofTOnds  a  minimum  new  authorization  level  of  $1.5 
billiyn. 

Education;   Voc  Ed  Act*s  Prime  Focus 

*    •  Vocational  education  must  be  viewetf  and  defi^ntd  in  broad 
educational  terms.    In  that  light,  it  must  be"seen  not\only, as  a  means 
to  an  end  nor  should  career  pigment  be^the  sole  criterion  for  success. 
.As  with  all  education,  vocational  education  must  be  solidly  grounded  in 
•basic  academic  skills,  reasoning  i^d  citizenship  training, 
^ditionally,  it  should  encourage  a  comprehensive  secondary  education  as 
preparation  for  employment  or  for  ponsecondary  vocational  education  and 
not  preempt  it.  It  should  also'-^jrovide  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  for  all  students:  • 


\ 


*  students  who  need  training  for  employment 

*  stud^ts  preRiring  for. further  education  or 


^ 
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traininx/  for  cheers 

♦  students  continuing  with  postsecondary  education 

♦  students  entering  the  labor  force  and  needing 
.further  education  and  training 

♦  students  requiring  special  preparation  for  entry 
iito  or  cof^letion  of  a  vocaticnaj  education  program 

Equity  of  Accesspto  Education  and  Jobs  Key 

The  Vocatiofwl  Education  Act  mu§t  continue  to  promote  equity  and 

access  for  employment  training  and  employment  opportunities.    It  should 

also  continj^  to  be  utilized  os.part  of  the  public  policy  goal  to 

elimiftate  sex,  race,  age  and  ethnic  biases  if\  employment  opportunities. 

In  particular,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  must  firmly  uphold  the 

Constitutional  guarantees  of  equality  of  treatment  and'^iccess  through 

specific  written  policies,  enforcement  of^ those  pol icies<-and  public 

scrutiny*   And  there  is  a  continued  need  for*  a  cooperative  arrangement 

between  state  agencies  with  the  responsibility  for  overseeing  and 

implementing  afflrmatife  action 'provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 

Act  and  state  civil  rights  agencies  charged  with, general  civil  rights 

enforcenjent. 

One  aspect  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  whicWwe  feel  deserves 
special  attention  as  you  in  the  Congress  continue  your  deliberations  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  program  is  the  continued  need  to  provide 
equity  to  women  enrolled  in  the  [Programs.    Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
track  women  into  so-called  traditional  women's  jok>Sj:-which  are  usually 
low-paying  and  offer  few  opportunities  for  future  career  growth..  Pay 
disparities  between  men  and  women  doing  the  same  jobs  must  also  be 
monitored  and,  where  present,  abolished.    We  must  also  maintain 
sensitivity  about  women's  special  concerns  as  workers/students/home* 

A 

makers,  particularly  to  the  increasing  nurr^er  of  single  women  heads  of 
households,  who  are  likely  to  be  enrolled  in  vocationa Wducation 
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programs.    Time  and  day  care  arrangements  should  be  prtme  factors  in 
determining  and  designing  vocational  education  classes. 

In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  Importantly  in  terms  of  the  legis-/ 
latlon  itself,  the  current  provisions  for  women's 'equity  should  be  ' 
strengthened  through  a  s.-^-^ger  and  more  effective  role  for  the  -sex 
equity  coordinators  at  the  state  level.    Staff  people  in  these  jobs 
should  take  on  a  more  active  role  in  developing  state  vocational 
education  plans,  and  should  be  parft^of  the  state  vocational*  education- 
council.    Moreover,  provisions  -and  a  funding  method  to  develop  model  sex 

r 

equity ^programs  and  nontraditional  job* enrol Iment  plans  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  Vocational  Education  ;Act.    The 'Act  should  also 
include  a  section  al'taed^a  coordinating  ajl  sex  equity^technical  assis- 
tance activities  as  they  relate  to  civil  rights  activities.  Only 
through  this  enhancement  of  the  role  of  the  sex  equity  coqrdlnator  in 
each  state  can  the  Vocational  Education  Act  come  under  adequate  monitor- 
ing and  enforcement  to  assure  access  and- participation  of  women  in'th^/t 
program* 

Voc  Ed --Employment  Training  Programs:  Enhanced  Coordination 

When  feasible,  the  federal  job  training  and  education  programs, 
such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  should  be  coordinated  with 
programs  under  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  The  NEA  believes,  tiot  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  must  be  viewed  for  what  it  Is:    the  foundation 
on  which  other  employment  training  programs  are  based.    If,  in  fact, 
changes  in  legislation  are  needed  to  enhance  the  relationships  with 
other  job  training  programs,  we  recommend  that  those  changes  should  come 
through  the^particular  legislation,  such  as  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
A^t,  and  not  the  Vocational 'Education  Act.*  In  addition,  just  as  there 
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may  also  be  a^need  to  coordinate  the  Vocational  Educatlun  Act  and  other 

*  job  training  programs^  there  also  exists  ^  need  to  coordinate  Vocational 
Education  and  these  programs  with  other  education  programs  to  enhance 
their joverall  effectiveness.   The  NEA  win  continue  to  press  for  al.1  job 

*  training  and  youth  employment  programs  to  be  operated  through  the  public 
school s> 

To  enhance  vocatlotial  education  programs  at  the  local  level,  there 

may  be  need  at  this  time  to  Include  new  incentives  for  cooperative 

programs  with  local  private  Industry.   The  NEA  advises,  however,  that  In 

any  attempt  to  build  links  with  private  Industry,  the  traditional 

autonony  and  educational  responsibilities  of  the  local  education  agency 

must  not  be  undermlned'or  diminished. 
« 

Vocational  education  programs  must  ultimately  be  designed  and 
implemented  at  the  local  level.   One  of  cor>t1nued  complaints  of  NEA 
vocational  education  teachers  is  that  funds  fail,  to  reach  the  classroom 
for  education  programs.   To  Improve  the  delivery  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  NEA  believes  that  the  legislation  .should 
include  a  nationally  established  wlthin-st&te  distribution  formula  to 
ensure  that  the  bulk  of  the  resources  for  the  program  reach  and  are 
utilized  at  the  local  level. 

To  strengthen  ':he  link  of  vocational  education  programs  at  the 
local  level  with  our  national  priorities,  we  su-^jest  that  new  resources 
be  targeted  to  areas  which  are  suffering  particular  economic  dis- 
tress—either through  plant  closings,  other  recessionary  pressures  or 
natural  disasters. 
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Vocational  Education:    The  Postsecondery  Responsibilities 

In  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  NEA  be- 
lieves that  postsecondary  responsibility  and  opportunities  for  voc^atlon- 
al  education  should  be  clearly  recognized.   We  feel  it 'proper  and 
important  that  vocational  education  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  at 
the  postsecondary  level  in  both  public  two-yfiar  institutions,  such  as 
conmunity,  junior  and  technical  coVlegesf  and  in  public  colleges  offer- 
ing  baccalaureate  degrees.    Funds  for  postsecondary  voqational  education 
programs  should  be  administered  through  the  state  agency  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  postsecondary  education,  and  they  should  be 
delivered  to  the  local  institution  providing  the  program. 
Vocational  Education  Teachers:  Training  Update  Needed 

Just  as  , our  workforce  needs  training  and  retraining,  vocational 
education  teachers  must  continue  to  be  adequately  trained  and  retrained, 
to  carry  out  their  upsponsibilities—both  In  their  particular  field  of 
specialization  and  in  education  techniques.   This  will  require  the 
legislation  to  allow  for  additional  in-service  training  mechanisms  for 
teachers  and  staff.    This  would  include,  but  not  be  limited  to  use  of 
teacher  centers,  summer  programs  or  sabbaticals.  Teachers  and  students 
should  also  be  involved  in  the  planning  of  all  vocational  education 
programs  at  the  loca^  level.    All  teacher  representatives  taking  place 
in  such  planning  programs  and  processes  should  be  elected  by  their  own 
bargaining  agents. 

Additionally,  the  reauthorization  debate  should  make  note  of  the 
tremendous  need  which  currently  exists  for  the  renovation  of  facilities 
and  the  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment  In  vocational  education 
classrooms,  c 
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Voc  Ed  and  High  Tech  Training;    Inextricably  Linked 

The  need  for  new  incentives  for  the  development  and  iraplementati^n 
of  vocational  education  programs  in  emerging  and  high  technologies  is-' 
Imperative,  but  these  programs  should  not  be  developed  at  the  expense  of 
,    other  effective  and  needed  programs.    While  high  technology  is  in  the  ' 
forefront  of  the  development  of  new  jobs,  as  I  noted  earlief ,  the  vast 
majority  of  new  jobs  will  not  be  in  specifically  high  tech  fields,  but 
in  office  work,  service  oriented  work  such  as  janitorial  services, 
health  care,  and  in  other  jobs  not  requiring  the  same  degree  of  training 
as  high  tech  work.    At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  remiss  not  to  make 
/nention  of  the  fact  that  the  new  technologies  are  having  reverberating 
effects  on  more  traditional  jobs  and  workers,  therefore,  vocational 
education  programs  must  be  designed  to  enable  people  to  enter,  leave  and 
reenter  education  and  training  programs  over  a  lifetime  of  employment  as 
well  as  to  prepare  individuals  for  a  number  of  sequential  careers. 

in  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  the  NEA  has  been 
working  for  some  time  with  a  wide  variety  of  other  education,  business 
and  'abor  groups  and  other  organizations  interested  in  education  to 
enhance  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs,  and  more 
specifically  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
And  we  stand  ready  to  work  with  the  Congress  in  this  vital  process. 

Please  note  that  I  have  included  the  NEA  position  on  Vocational 
Education  as  an  attachment  to  this  statement. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  NEA's 
views  on  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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nfii  National  Education  Association      •     Legislative  Statement 
•  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

NEA  Position  * 

The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  an  important 
element  of  i^merican  public  education  is  the  preparation  of  students 
for  a  lifetime  of  employment.  Such  preparation  should  be  incorporated 
into  a  comprehensive  education  that  pro  ides  all  studentsan  opportunity 
to  be  effective,  productive  citizens.  The  Association  believes  vocational 
education  is  an  effective  means  of  preparing  students  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  a  competitive  job  market. 

Discussion 

Vocational  education  is  the  process  by  which,  a  student  learns  the 
skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  perform  a  given  career  choice. 
Vocational  education  should  encompass  two  important  goals:  education 
and  training.  When  a  student  opts  to  forego  college,  he  or  she  must 
be  sufficiently  prepared  to  engage  in  some  occupation  to  earn  a  wage. 
If  the  student  has  not  been  exposed  to  or  gained  knowledge  of  various 
career  choices  in  conjunction  with  academic  training,  he  or  she  faces 
a  two-fold  dilemma.  The  student  is  unaware  of  what  his  or  her  particular 
career  options  are.  and  as  a  Krorollary  thereof,  lacks  the  skill  to  ent^r 
the  workforce.  The  NEA  believes  that  the  preparation  of  students  for 
careers  should  be  a  basic  part  cf  their  educational  development. 

Vocational  and  career  education  and  traditional  academic  courses 
must  be  blended  to  achieve  the  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  and  the  challenge  of  our  changing  times.  Because  of  the 
shift  in  our  economy  and  job  market  from  an  industrial  base  toT a 
service-information  base,  there  cunrently  exists  a  crucial  need  to  replelce 
equipment  used  to  train  vocational  education  students.  The  Associaoon 
believes  the  federal  government  must  assist  secondary  and  pA.st- 
secojidary  institutions  in  the  direct  purche.se  of  appropriate  training 
equipment.  Such  equipment  would  afford  students  an  opportunity  to 
train  with  equipment  they  will  use  in  the  workforce  and  thus  enhance 
their  pYeparation  for  future  careers^^^|:ations.  and  productive  jobs. 

Vocational  Educatioi;)  Program  Criteria  ~ 

The  National  Education  Association  has  adopted  the  following  criteria 
for  evaluating  vocational  education  programs. 

1.  Vocational  education  programs  should  provide  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  studf'nts,  including  the  following: 

•  those  who  need  training  for  employment; 

•  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  further  education  or  training  for 
careers; 

•  those  who  wish  to  continue  postsecondary  education  and  who 
want  or  need  further  skills  for  employment; 
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•  those  who  have  entered  the  labor  market  And  need  further 
education  and  training; 

•  those  who  lack  the  basic  skills  that  are  necessary  to  enter  or 
complete  a  vocational  program; 

•  those  who  have  educational  needs  that  require  special  preparation 
for  entry  into  or  completion  of  a  vocational  education  program. 

2.  Vocational  education  should  be  used  as  a  tool  in  eliminating  sex, 
age,  race,  and  ethnic  biases  in  employment  opportunities. 

3.  Vocaticnal  education  should  encourage  a  comprehensive  sec- 
,  ondary  education  as  preparation  for  employment  or  for  postsecondary 

vocational  education. 

4.  Vocational  education  should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  at  the 
postsecondary  level: 

•  in  pubtk:  community  colleges  and  t^hnical  institutes; 

•  in  public  institutions  offering  baccalaureate  degrees. 

Funds  available  for  postsecondary  vocational  education  should  be 
}  administered  through  the  state  agency  having  jurisdiction  over  post- 
seciondary  education  and  delivered  to  the  local  institution  providing  the 
program. 

5.  Vocational  education  at  both  the  secondary  and  postsecondary 
levels  should  require  involvement  of  students,  potential  students,  and 
teahcers  (both  vocational  education,  and*  general  education  teachers) , 
in  planning  activities. 

6.  Vocatiortal  education  programs  should  be  designed  to  enable 
persons  to  enter,  leave,  and  reenter  education  and  training  programs 
over  a  lifetime  of  empk)yment,  so  that  education  and  training  can 
be  continuous  throydiout  life 

7.  Job  trainingana^uth  empbyment  programs  shoukl  be  ck>sely 
coordinated  with  vocatk>nal  education  progran\s  and,  when  possible, 
shoukl  operate  through  pubttc  schoob  and  instituttons. 

8:  Job  placement  shouki  not  be  the  sole  measure  of  success  for 
vocatk)nal  educatton  programs. 

9.  Vocattonal  educatton  teachers  shoukl  be  adequately  trained  to 
effectively  execute  their  training  responsibilities. 

10.  Vocatiorial  educatk>n  shoukl  continue  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Education  and  that  entity  should  retain  its  Cabinet-level 
status. 

11.  Obsolete  vocational  equipment  must  be  ref^ced  with  appro- 
priate equipment  to  train  students  for  jobs  in  a  service-information 
economy. 

-Conclusion 

The  National  Education  Association  supports  vocational  education 
as  a  major  component  of  education.  Because  Americans  work  an 
av^ge  of  40  years  at  many  different  jobs  in  a  market  that  is  in  constant 
flux,  skills  training  and  fsducatkm  should  be  equally  emphasized  when  ' 
advocating  vocational  education; 
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Testimony  Before  the  S\ib-Committee  on 

Education.  Art  fc  Humanities 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
United  States  S^n^te 

by  Charles  S.  Benson,  Professor 
Unive^rsity  of  California,  Berkeley 
October  JS,  1983 


Vocational  education  has  become  an  enterprise  of  vast 
proportions.     It  was  built  for  the  most  part  from  financial 
contributions  of  state  and  local  governments.    Indeed,  the 
particular  American  form  of  vocational  education  we  have  was 
invented  by  states  and  localities  themselves  at  the  tucn  of 
the  century.    Neither  with  regard  to  the  origins  of 
vocational  education  nor  in  its  support  can  the  Federal 
government  fclaim  to  be  anything  more  than  a  junior  partner'. 

A  junior  partner,  nevertheless,  can  play  a  crucial 
role,  but  to  do  so  it  mu«t  meet  certain  requirements.  In  the 
case  of  1976  Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Federal 
governjnent  tried  to  do  *ar  too  much  with  too  little.  Thfe 
objectives  of  the  Act  were  so  diffuse  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  were  so  vaguely  drawn  —  where  they  were  not 
contradictory  —  that  the  Act  has  become,  essentially,  a 
block  grant,  offering  a  small  amount  of  additional  support 
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to  state-local  activities.    I  shall  elaborate  on  these 
criticisms  shortly. 

The  Federal  government  must  concentrate  its  efforts  if 
it  is  to  have  any  important  impact,  and  I  suggest  a 
concentration  in  two  directions  only.    First,  the  Federal 
government  should  confine, its  support  to  programs  of 
demonstrated  quality  and  effectiveness.    Thus,  strong 

 programs  wil,l,J)e  made^evea^^iurmgei^r-as  they  gain  benefits 

from  extra  money  and  from  national  recognition .  (One  measure 
of  program  quality,  I  believe,  is  close  involvement  with 
local  industry.)    A  "demonstration  effect"  should  ripple 
through  the  vocational  education  community,  meaning  that 
program  administrators  generally  will  try  to  bring  their  o^n 
programs  up  to  standards  required  for  Federal  support, 
standards  that  are  held  by  what  1  shall  hereafter  call 
"advanced  programs."  .  The  basic  objective  is  quality 
enhancement* 

The  second  direotion  the  Federal  government  should  taK^ 
is  quite  different  from  the  first  but  it  is  an  important  an. 
^necessQry  complement  to  quality  enhancemertt:     the  Federal 
government  should  try  to  improve  access. to  advanced  programs 
for  groups  of  people  that  have  been  traditionally 
underserved.    These  groups  consist  of  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped,  non-English  speaking  persons,  persons  who  seek 
to  enter  fields  of  work  that  are  unconventional  for  their 
sex,  displaced  homemakers,  and  displaced  workers.  One 
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difficulty  with  the  setasides  of  the  1976  Act  was  that 

compliance  was  achieved  simply  by  spending  money  on  the 

training  of  target  populations  without  regard  to  whether 

these  persons  were  being  trained  in  sound  programs  that  led 

to*good  job  prospects  or  in  programs  that  were  basically 

worthless.     It  is  necessary  to  use  the  Federal  leverage  to 

establish  incentives  under  which  state  and  local  authorities  ' 

will  com^  to  want  to  ,include  the  underserved  as  ^udants-  in^  

advanced  programs*  I  offer  some  suggestions  below  as  to  how 
these  two  concentrations  of  Federal  effort  quality 
.enhancement  and  access  for  v.he  underserved  to*  advanced 
training. —  could  be  incorporated  in  a  new  kind  of 
vocational  education  act* 

•  Observations^ on  the  1976  Vocational  Education  Act 
The  Project  on  National  Vocational  Education  Resources  \o 
<PONVER)  at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  was  a 
major  contractor  of  tjte  National  institute  of  Education 
unc'er  N.I.K.'s  Congrc^ional  Mandate  to  provide  "...  a 
thorough  evaluation  and  study  of  vocational  education 
programs, (p.l.  94-482,  Sec.  523(b)<  1)(  A) ,     I  served  as 
principal  investigator  of  the  project,  which  ran  from  1978 
until  late  1981.    Under  terms  of  our  contracts,  we  in  P'^NVER 
were  required  to  do  the  following  things,  intpr  alia;  to 
examine  the  distribution  of  Federal  VEA  funds  to  the  states? 
(2)  to  examine  and  evaluate  the  formulas  by  means  of  which 
the  states  distribute  Federal  VEA  funds  to  local 
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authorltiesj  (3)  to  examine  the  pattern  of  enrollments  in 
VEA  programs  by  six'^digit  code^  in  regard  to  such 
characteristics  of  students  as  sex,  race,  condition  of 
disadvantage,  handicapped  condition,  and  whether  of  limited 
English  speaking  ability;  (4)  to  determine  on  what 
activities  and  for  what  purposes  Federal  VEA  money  was  spent 
and  to -ascertain  the  share  of  local  districts'  budgets  that 
were  spent  on  program  maintenance  as  compared^  with  program 
improvement  and  expansion?  (5;  to  assess  the  efforts  made  by 
local  authorities  to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  in  training  and 
wrk#  and  (6)  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  vocational 
education  data  system.    As  a  supplement  to  our  contractual 
requirements,  we  developed  a  quality  index  for  vocational 
programs^    In  a  small  number  of  states,  we  were  able  to 
examine  enrollments  in  programs  ranked  by  quality, 
distinguishing  among  mainstream  student,  the  disadvantaged, 
the  handicapped,  limited  English  speaking,  and  as  among  the 
races  and  between  the  sexes. 

Dased  upon  thorough  analysis  of  data,  PONVER  provided 

N.I.B.  with  a  large  number  of  observations  and  conclusions, 

■> 

many  more  than  I  can  discuss  in  this  paper.  <A  brief  summary 
of  finding  from  "Descriptive  Study  of  Federal,  State,  and 
Local  Funds  for  Vocational  Education:  Final  Report,"  PONVER, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  CA,  September,  1981,  is 
included  as  Appendix  I.)    i  therefore  wish  to  take  up  the 
following  five  topics  only:     intra-state  distribution  of 
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funds  for  vocational  education;  setasides  for  tarqet 
populations;    distribution  of  vocational  education  funds  as 
between  program  Improvement  and  program  maintenance;  dex 
equity;    and  access  of  underserved  groups  to  high  quality 
training  programs: 

Intranstate  Distribution  of  Funds  / 

Probably  no  other  aspect  of  the  19  76  Amendments  has 

generated  more  *^controversy ,  confusion^  and  frustration  than 

th«  general  issue  of  how  states  are  to  distribute  funds  to 

eligible  recipients.    For  four  years  after  passage  of  the 

1976  Amendirertts,  clear  Federal-  guidelines  were  not 

established,  and  every  state  operated  under  great 

uncertainty  as  to  whether  It  was  complying  with  Federal  law. 

regulations  and  guidelines  Issued  to  date  have  been 

ambiguous,  confused,  end  contradictory.    Procedures  approved 

one  year  have  been  disapproved  the  next  only  to  be  approved 

again.    At  the  time  of  passage  of  the  1976  Amendments  the 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  noted: 

Existing  law  prohibits  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
eligible  applicants  In  a  manner  which  falls  to  take 
Into  account  the  statutory  criteria  for  allocation, 
such  as  the  matching  of  local -expenditures  at  a  uoiform 
percentage  ratio.    The  purpose  of  such  a  provision  was 
^to  require  State  boards  to  take  Into  account  the 
relative  needs  of  applicants  for  Federal  funds,  and 
:heir  relative  ability  to  match  such  funds,  in  relation 
[o  other  applicants  within  the  State.    Despite  this 
Provision,  a  number  of  states  allocate  funds  among 
pchool  districts  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  formula, 
ithout  taking  relative  need  or  ability  to  pay  into 
\t  (Senate,  Report,  No.  94882,  May  14,  1976,  p. 

71)." 
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In  th/  1976  Amendments,  the  Conqross  cle^l^ly  stated 

that  uniform  distribution  of  federal  f ^nds  to  eligible 

recipients  was  unacceptable:  *       '  ^ 

♦   ♦   ♦  the  State  will  not  allocate  such  funds  amonq 
eligible  recipients  within  the  State  on  the- basis  of 
per  capita  enrollment  or  through  matchinq  of  local 
expenditures  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  (P.l.  94482- 
Sec.  10i(a)(5)(B)Xii)). 

Instead,  state  administrations  were  to  direct  Federal 

funds  to  local  agencies  most  in  need  of  additional 

resources.    **Need/»'in  this  instance,  could  take  several  » 

forms.    Thus,  the  Congress  directed  , 

that  the  State  shall,   in  considering  the  approvaJfof 
such  applications  <for  funds>,  give  priority  to  those 
applicants  which 

(i)  are  located  in  economically  depressed  areas  and 
areas  with  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and  are  unable 
to  provide  the  resources  necessary  to  meet  the 
vocational  education  need  of  those  areas  without 
Federal  assistance,  and 

(ii)  propose  programs  which  are  new  to  the  area  to  bo 
served  and  which  are  designed  to  meet  new  and  emerginq 
manpower  needs  and  job  opportunit^iea  in  the  area,  and, 
where  relevant,  in  the  State  and  the  Nation.  ,  .  (p,l, 
94482,  Sec.  106(a)(5)(A)). 

These  directions  are  ambiguous.    What  consitutues  an 
-economically  depressed"  area  or  a  "high"  rate  of  ^ 
unemployment  is  not  defined,  and  liberal  interpretations 
have  enabled  some  states  to  label  almost  all  recipients 
^  •♦economically  depressed."  For  example,^  of  62  counties  in  new 
York  all  b^t  two  —  Dutchess  and  Tomkins        are  defined  by  a 

Further  weakening  the  ability  of  the  two  criteria  to 
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target  funds  is  tho  Lick  ot*  any  strong  correlation  botwccn 
location  in  an  economically  depressed  aro.a  and  location  in 
an  area  with  "now  and  eir.crqinq  manpower  needs."     Indeed,  one 
might  expect  the  second  to  be  more  characteristic  ot* 
economically  vigorous  communities  with  high  rates  of  growth 
and  low  unemployment.     Thus,  one  criterion  may  well  be 
offsetting  the' other,  effe"ctively  permitting  uniform 
distribution  of  federal  funds  despite  specific  criteria  for 
targeting.     It  i.*:  easy  to  see  how  tho  two  criteria  could  be 
used  to  cast  a  large  net  that  would  include  most,  if  not 
all,  locilities* 

Perhaps  anticipating  such  difficulties,  the  Congress  ' 


specified  further  criteria: 

•   .  ♦  the  State  shall,   in  determining  the  amount  of 
funds  available  under  this  Act  which  shall  be  made 
available  to  those  applicants  approved  for  funding, 
base  such  distribution  on  economic,  social  and 
demographic  factors  relating  to  the  need  for  vocational 
education  among  various  populations  and  the  various 
areas  of  the  State,  except  that 

(i)  the  State  wiH  use  as  tho  two  most  impoixrant 
factors  in  det6rmining  this  distribution  (I)  in  tho 
case  of  local  educational  agencies,  the  relative 
financial  ability  of  such  agencies  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  meyt  the  need  for  vocational 
education  in  the  areas  they  service  and  rolativr*  number 
or  concentration  of  low  income  families  or  individuels 
^        within  such  agencies,  and  (ID  icthe  case  of  other 

eligible  recipients,  the  relativ«  financial  ability  of 
such  recipients  to  provide  the  resources  to.  initiate  or 
maintain  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  the  need 
pf  their  students  and  the  relative  number  or 
concentration  of  students  whom ^ they  serve  whos»» 
education  imposes  highnr  than  average  costs,  such  as 
handicapped  students,  students  from  low  income 
familins,   and  student's  from  families  in  which  En?4lijh 
is  not  the  dominant  xapquage  (P.L.  94482,  Sec.  106 
(6)(5)(B)li)) . 
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Are  these  criteria  to  be  applied  after  a  local  agency 
has  been  .identified  as  eligible ^by  the  previous  two 
criteria:     location  in  an  economically  depressed  area  or 
proposing  programs  for  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs?    Or  $ 
are  they  to  be  applied  independently  with  additional  money 
going  to  localities  with  low  financial  ability  regardless  of 
need  baaed, on  other  criteria?    Does  the  law  require  an 
approval  process  by  which  eligibility  is  first  based  on  high 
unemployment  and  low  financial  abilityr  or  does  it  merely 
require' a  process  by  which  either  high  unemployment  or  low 
financial  ability  are  sufficient  for  eligibility?    A  process 
in  which  eligibility  is  determined  by  meeting  any  one  of 
several  criteria  will  distribute  funds  more  broacjlj^y  and 
uniformly  th^n  a  process  requiring  that  all  criteria  be 
satisfied.     Indeed,  the  former  process  is  likely  to  lead  to 
an  outcome  in  which  all  applicants  receive  some  funds,  and 

depending  oh  the  weights  assigned  to  each^ criterion,  per 

"V 

capita  distribution. 

Is  it  legal  to  fund  applicants  in  this  w^y?    The  Office 

of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education  (OVAE)  has  said  yes.  In 

the  March  1980  draft  of  its  Policy  Manual  for  Federal 

Vocational  Education  Fund  Distribution,  the  Office  states: 

States  may  distribute  Federal  VEA  funds  to  all 
applicants.    Although  P>L.  94482  describes  separate 
approval/selection  and  funding  stages,  there  is  nothing 
«   in  the  Law  or  Regulations  to  prohibit  a  State  froAi 
funding  all  applicants.    Where  all  applicants  are 
funded.  States  can  use  a  combined  priAritizing  and 
fuQ^ing  process,  as  long  as  the  two  most  important 
factors  y.)  relative  financial  ability  and  (2)  * 

\ 

\ 
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low-income  families  (for  LEAS)  or  (2)  high  cost 
students  (for  other  eligible  recipients)  individually 
receive  the  greatest  weight  in  the  process ♦  (DOAE 
Information  Manual  for  Federal  Vocational  Education 
^  State  Grant  Fund  Distribution  Procedures,  March  1980, 
'   ^  p.  6). 


A  procedure  that  allows  all  authorities  to  receive 

funds  regardless, of  how  rich  or  how  small  undercuts  any  real 

sense  of  priority  in  the  use  of  scarce  Federal  funds. 

.  The  language  obout  directing  funds  to  leA's  that 

"propose  programs  which  are  new  .  ,   ,  and  which  ar^  designed 

to  meet  new  and  emerging  manpower  needs  •  ,  ."^  h<*s  been 

f 

especially  difficult       deal  with.    The  intent  of  the 

requirement  seem^  clear  \  namely  to-4dscourage  localities 

from  continuing  to  oper^Ufe  outdated  or  unnecessary  training 

programs  and^to  antiaipJte  labor  mar)5et  needs  that  might 

cause  shortages  in  thW^absence  of  adequate  numbers  of 

trained  worJcers.    Such  an  interpretation  is  consistent  with 

other  sections  of  the  Act  that  stress  program  planning  based 

on  careful  assessment  ^f  current  and  future  need  for 

particular  job  skills  (see,  for  example,  See,  107(b)), 
i 

Unfortunately,  the  emphasis  on  "new**  programs  and  OVAE's 

literal  interpretation  of  the  rule  crates  incentives  that 

V 

potentially  contradict  the  broader  aim  for  sound •planning 
that  matches  training  to  expected  labor  mar)cet  cc  Jitions, 
Thus,  too  literal  an  interpretation  would  declare  ineligible 
a, locality  that  sought  to  expand  an  existing  program  to  meet 
rging  new  Remands  for  wor)cers  with  those  particular 
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skills.  By  OVAE's  definition,  and  indeed  the  language  of  the 
legislation  its«lf,  such  a  program  only  qualifies  if  it  is 
•*new  to  the  area^"    Similarly,  an  estisting  program  that  is 
radically  reorganized  —    for  example,  redesigned  to  use 
updated  equipment  and  new  curriculum  at  substantial 
additional  costs  —  would  not  qualify  for  federal  funding 
under  a  strict  interpret4.tion  of  the  "new  program" 
criterion. 

Such  outcomes  are  clearly  inconsistent  with  concerns 
expressed  elsewhere  in  the  legislation.     The  Act  begins  with 
a  declaration  of  purpose  that  l^savcs  no  doubt  that  Federal 
Funds  are  intended,  among  other  aims,   to  help  states  extend 
and  improve  existing  program:     but  the  later  emphasis  on  new 
programs  as  one  of  only  two  criteria  for  approving 
applications,  discourages  sensible  planning.     Instead,  such 
heavy  priority  on  "newness"  may  encourage  potential 
recipients  not  only  to  rush  into  poorly  developed  programs 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something  new,  but  also  to  design 
elaborate  new  disguises  for  old  programs  that  do  not  change 
at  all. 

A  rigorous  examination  of  the  formulas  used  to 
distribute  Federal  VEA  funds  in  all  fifty  of  the  states 
revealed  numerous  instances  of  use  of  arbitrary  elements 
^dded^into  the  formulas  to  dijitort  or  blunt  the  intended 
direction  of  flow  of  funds,  as  well  as  illogical 
iuxtaposi tion  of  elements.     The  formulas  are  unnecessarily 
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complicated  and  they  are  impossible  to  explain  to  the  lay 
public.     But  there  are  even  more  serious  problems.  The  1976 
Act  specifies  the  criteria  that  are  ^o  be  us^d  in  the 
formulas,  but  it  places  no  limit  on  the  number  of  variables 
that  may  be  added.     By  adding  variables,  any  good  formula 
make.r  can  obtain  whatever  pattern  of  distribution  he  wishes. 
Lastly,  tor  present  purposes,  it  is  is  important  to  note 
that  the  1976  Act  places  no  requirement  on  states  to  shape 
the  distribution  of  state  funds  that  LEA»s  use  in  support  of 
vocational  education  in  any  relationship  Uo  Federal 
criteria.     Ordinarily,  the  state  funds  are  much  laraer  than 
the  Federal.     Hence,  even  if  a  stntc  is  thoroughly 
conscientious  in  applying  Federal  criteria  to  Federal  VEA 
distributions,  the  small  margin  of  Federal  dollars  received 
by  needy  districts  could  easily  be  submerged  by  a  shift  of 
state  dollars  away  from  those  same  needy  districts. 

In  PONVER,  our  conclusion  about  the  intra-state 
distribution  of  Fed^jral  VEA  dollars  was  the  followingi  at 
the  time  our  analysis  of  distribution  formulas  was 
considered  (  1978-79  ),  no  state  was  using  a  fund.s 
distribution  procedure  free  of  technical  difficulties, 
arbitrary  judgments,  unexplained  calculations,  questionable 
interpretations  of  Federal  law,  or  inaccurate  or 
inappropriate  <iata.     I  suspect  the  same  is  true  today. 
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Set-Asides  for  Target  Populations 
The  setaside  requirements  ot  the  1976  Ame-^dments  are 
another  area  of  ongoing  confusion  and  debate.  The 

.   legislation  contains  three  primary  setaside  provisions. 
First,  at  least  10  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  is 
reserved  to  pay  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  excess  costs 
of  vocational  education  programs  for  the  handicapped. 
Second,  at  least  20  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  is 
to  be  used  to  cover  no  more  that  50  percent  of  the  excess 
costs  of  programs  for  the  disaavantaged .     Third,  the  Act 
reserves  15  percent  of  each  state's  basic  grant  for  not  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  costs  of  vocational  education  for 
persons  who  have  completed  or  left  high  school  or  who  are 
unemployed  or  already  in  the  labor  market  (the  postsecondary 
setaside).    Additionally,  a  portion  of  the  disadvantaged 
.setaside  is  reserved  for  persons  with  limited  English 
,  proficiency,  the  amount  varying  with  their  number  as  a 

^  proportion  of  each  state's  population  aged  fifteen  to 
twenty-four ,  inclusive . 

The  original  legislation  did  not  specify  that  funds 
reserved  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  could  be  used 
to  cover  only  the  excess  costs  of  programs  and  services. 
Following  the  publication  of  proposed  regulations  in  April 
1977,  a  letter  to  Commissioner  of  Education  Boyer  from 
Representatives  Perkins  and  Quie  and  Senators  Pell  and 
Javits  made  'it  clear  that  the  setasides  were  intended  to 
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help  cover  the  costs  of  ** special  forms  of  assistance,  over 

and  above  the  regular  program."    The  Congressmen  argued  that 

any  other  interpretation  would  not  lead  to^  an  expansion  of 

services  for  the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  and  might 

lead  to  a  reduction..  Consequently,  subsequent  regulations 

required  thatjthe  setasides  for  the  handicapped  and 

disadvantaged  be  applied  only  to  thq  additional  costs  of 

special  programs,  services  and  activities. 

Much  confusion  remained,  however,  especially  as  to 

whether  the  prTncT^le  of  excess  cost  applied  to  both 

mainstreamed  programs  and  separate  specialized  programs. 

Consequently,  in  March  19  78,  OVAE  issued  a  further 

Interpretation.    Firjst,  the  interpretation  reiterated  the 

emphasis  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  on  cnainstreaming: 

The  State  shall  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
the  funds  expended  for  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 
persons  to  enable  these  persons  to  participate  in 
regular  vocational  education  programs  (Federal 
Register^  Vol.  43,  No.  59,  Monday,  March  22,  1978,  p. 

For  students  placed  in  regular  proems,  excess  costs 
refer  to  expenditure  per  student  over  and  above  those  for 
non-handicapped  or  non-disadvantaged  students  in  vocational 
education. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  student  in  a  separate 
specialized  program,  the  entire  cost  of  this  program  may  be 
counted  as  excess  costs,  provided  the  average  statewide 
(state  and  local)  expenditure  per  student  equals  or  exceeds 
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the  average  per  student  for  non-handicapped  bt  ^ 
non-disadvantaged  students.    Unfortunately,  this 
intei^pretation  creates  a  powerful  incentive  to  isolate 
students  rather  than  mainstream  them.  Consider  the  following 
hypothetical  situation.    Suppose  a  state  spends  $1,000  per 
student  for  non-handicapped  students.    The  state  has  1,000 
handicapped  students  in  vocational  education  and  10  percent 
of  its  basic  grant  amounts  to  $3CC,000  or  $300  per 
handicapped  student.    If  the  stato  mainstreams  these 
students,  it  must  spend  $1,600  per  student,  including  an 
a4ditional  $300,000  of  state-local  expenditures  to  match  the 
Federal  setasides  dollar  for  dollar.    However,  if  the  state 
elects  to  place  all  students  in  specialized  facilities,  it 
need  spend  only  $1,300  per  student.    In  this  case,  average 
statewide  state  and  local  expenditure  is  the  required  $1,000 
per  student,  $300  of  which  can  be  counted  as  the  50  percent 
match  for  the  $300  per  student  of  federal,  funds.    The  state 
need  not  spend  the  additional  $300,000  required  if  student 
are  mainstreamed .  Consequently,  the  larger  the  setaside,  the 
greater  the  incentive  is  to  isolate  students  in  special 
programs  rather  than  mainstream  them  as  the  legislation 
would  prefer . 

The  excess  cost  provision  has  made  it  difficult  for 
some  states  to  match  Federal  setaside  funds,  and  a  few  have 
threatened  to  return  funds  to  OVAE.     it  is  easy  to  see  why 
they  are  experiencing  difficulty.    In  effect,  the  operation 
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of  the  excess  cost  provision  creates }x  perverse  incentive 
structure*    On  the  one  hand,  spendLng  small  amounts  per 
student  in  setaside  dollars  forces  states  to  match  at 
unusually  high  total  matching  ratios.  On  :he  other,  spending 
larger  amounts  decreases  total  matching  ratios  but  forces 
states  to  raise  substantial  sums  of  new  dollars.  For 
example,  assume  a  state  spends  an  average  of  $1,000  per 
student  for  vocational ^education.    Assume  further  that  the 
fedefal  setaside  amounts  to  $50  per  handicapped  student  in 
vocational  education.    For  a  mainstreat^ed  student,  the  state 
must  put  up  and  additional  $50,  bringing  the  state-local 
total  to  $l,C.iO,  or  a  total  matching  ratio  of  21:1.    As  the 
per  student  setaside  increases,  say  to  $300  in  our  previous 
example «  this  ratio  declines  greatly  but  states  have 
substantially  more  difficulty  generating 'additional  funds. 

In  short,  the  excess  cost  pr^/ision  is  a  clumsy 
mechanism  for  targeting  funds.  It  is  insensitive  to  existing 
levels  of  sti'ite  spending  and  matching  ratios  for  target 
groups  and  creates  strong  disincentives  to  use  the  money  at 
all.    Attempting       respond  to  the  problem,  Cotlgress  amended 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  in  1978  to  allow  states  to 
exceed  the  50  percent  limit  on  the  federal  share  for 
eligible  recipients  ••financially  unable"  to  provide  programs 
for  target  groups.  However,  ^he  amendment  merely  perpetrates 
the  basic  shortcomings  of  the  excess  cost  notion  and  crt^ates 
.additional  problems  as  to  how  "financially  unable'* 
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recipients  are  to  be  defined, 

A  simpler  and  more  effective  approach  might  be  to  ' 
reserve  setasides  for  special  purposes  —  services, 
programs,  and  activities  —  but  drop  the  matching 
requirements  altogether.    To  avoid  supplanting  state-locaV 
funds  with  Federal  funds  -  the  major  concern  of  the 
Congress  in  insisting  on  the  excess  cost  interpretation  - 
states  could        required  to  maintain  existing  levels  of 
support  (on  a  per  student  basis  ad  justed  for  Tnfration) ,  Ts" 
well  as  document  that  statue-local  average  expenditures  per  " 
student  for  target  groups  'that  Matched  or  exceeded  average 
•  expenditures  per  student  for  non-handicapped  and 
non-disadvantaged  students,    such  an  approach  would  be 
consistent  both  with  efforts  to  encourage  mainstreaming  and 
with  congressional  objectives  to  provide  necessary  special 
servi-ces  that  facilitate  participation  in  vocational 
education. 

However,  even  these  kinds  of  adjustments  are 
insufficient  to  establish  strong  incentives  for  state  and 
local  authorities  to  enroll  members  of  underserved  groups  in 
vocational  programs  of  high  quality. 
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Expenditure  of  Vocational  Education  Funds 
by  Function  and  Activity 

In  part  of  PONVER's  research  we  relied  upon  data  from  a 
fifteen-state  sample:    Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Florida,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Hew  York, 
Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas ^ 
Utah,  and  Washington.    Our  data  indicated  that  these  states 
are  reasonably  representative  of  the  nation.    We  used  data 
from  these  states  to  analyze  the  functional  distribution  of 
Federal  and  state-* local  expenditures. 

The  1968  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  ol 
1963  required  the  states  to  spend  various  portions  of  their 
Federal  grants^on  work-study  programs,  cooperative  programs, 
-con^r4ict:ion^,~guidance  and  counseling,  etc.    The  1976 
Amendments  loosened  the  strings  on  the  requirements  to  make 
particular  kinds  of  programmatic  expenditures,  but  it 
allowed  states  to  use  Federal  funds  for  the  following 
purpose:!  under  Section  120  grants:    vocational  eduCi^tion 
program:!  per  se,  work-study,  cooperative  programs,  energy 
education,  construction,  grants  to  (^Atote  sex  equity, 
student  stipends,  placement  services,  industrial  arts, 
support  services  for  women,  day  care,  services  for  displaced 
homemakers,   instruction  under  contract,  and  state  and  local 
administration.    Section  130  money  can  be  used  by  the  states 
for  research,  exemplary  and  innovative  programs,  curriculum 
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development,  guidance  and  counseling,  pro-service  and 
in-service  training,  grants  to  overcome  sex  bias,  and 
administration  of  the  above  activities. 

Table  I  indicates  that  theonlj^  substantial  uses  of 
Section  120  Federal  money  were  operation  of  vocational 
programs  and  state  administration.     The  portion  of  federal 
money  used  foi^  state  administration  varied  amongst  the 
states  of  our  sample  fr<Ar  27  percent  in  New  Hampshire  to  six 
Rercent  in  California,  a  large  range.  a 

South  Dakota  spent  three  percent  of  its  Federal  120 
money.on  sex  equity  research,  Illinois  spent  five  percent  on 
work-study,  while  Texas  spent  four  percent  on  that  activity. 
New  Hampshire  allocated  nine  percent  to  cooperative 
programs,  Colorado  spent  five  percent  and  Alabama  and 
Washington  directed  four  percent,    Alabama  allocated  six 
percent  to  construction,    south  Dakota  put  11  percent  on 
local  administration  and  Washington  «spent  five  on  that 
purpose.    Otherwise,  none  of  the  15  states  of  the  sample 
devoted  more  than  three  percent  of  its  Federal  120  grants  to 
any  of  the  13  permissive  uses  of  Section  120  money,  outside 
of  program  operation  and  administration. 

Table  n  shows  the  allocation  of  state-locaj.  vocational 
education  funds  by  legislative  subpurpo..e.  Under  the  Section 
120  cateqory.  most  of  the  state  money  was  used  for  program 
operation  and  local  administration.    Expenditures  for  state 
administration  from  state  funds  were  relatively  minor. 
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Oklahoma  spent  four  percent  of  state-local  money  for 
cooperative  programs.    Alabama  spent  eight  percent  for  this 
pui'pose^  as  did  Florida.    South  Dakota  devoted  nine  percent 
to  that  activity.    Three^tates^  Florida,  Pennsylvania*  and 
South  Carolina ,  used  more  than  three  percent  of  their 
state-local  funds  for  construction,  while  two  —  Florida  and 
New  Hampshire  —  put  more  than  three  percent  of  their 
state*local  outlays  into  industrial  arts. 

Table  III  combines  data  on  federaJ  and  state-local 
spending.  Once  again,  we  see  that  nearly  90  percent  of  total 
spending  in  vocational  education  was  absorbed  by  program 
costs  and  construction.    The  fact  that  the  1976  Vocational 
Education  Act  permitted  expenditures  on  such  functions  as 
placement  services',  cooperative  programs,  day  care  services, 
and  support  services  for  women  was  not  seized  upon  by  the 
states  and  localities  to  make  vocational  education  more 
responsive  to  social  needs.    This  augurs  ill  for  any  new 
legisltation  that  provides  such  a  **shopping  list.* 

Let  us  now  consider  Section  130  funds.    The  pattern  of 
use  of  Section  130  funds,* with  regard  to  Federal  money  and 
state-local  money  as  well,  is  not  uniform  among  the  states 
of  our  rample  and  is  therefore  hard  to  summarize ,  The 
following  things,  however,  can  be  said:     1)  in  all  states  of 
our  sample,  guidance  and  counseling  consumed  a  significant 
portion  of  Federal  money;     2)  in  almost  all  states  of  the 
sample,  teacher  training  represented  an  important  use  of 
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Federal  money  (Alabama  and  New  York  being  exceptions);  3)  in 

•  i-\ 
almost  all  states  of  the  sample,  the  research  coordinating 

units  received  substantial  amounts  of  Federal  money'  (New 
Hampshire  and  Pennsylvania  being  exceptions);     4)  only  in 
South  Dakota  was  any  notable  amount  of  Federal  money  (over 
10  percent)  used  for  exemplary  programs;     5)  only  in  New 
York,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  was  any  substantial  amount  of 
money  used  for  curriculum  development;  and  6)  only  in  New- 
York  was  any  substantial  amount  of  Federal  money  used  for 
grants       overcome  sex  bias. 

The  reader  may  recall  my  earlier  observations  that  VBA 
legislation  and  regulations  are  self-contradictory, 
ambiguous,  and  op^in  to  easy  manipulation  *by  state*and  local 
governments.     The  results  presented  here  about  the  uses  .of 
Federal  funds  and  the  degree  to  which  state  and  local' 
dollars  are  used  to  reinforce  Fe<Jeral  objectives  put 
evidence  behind  our  reservations  about  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  controls  over  the  uses  of  money,     it  would  seem, 
indeed,  that^he  1976  VEA  legislation  is  itself  a  variant  of 
the*  block  grant  that  is  so  popular  in  the  current 
administration's  approach  to  social  policy. 

In  another  part  of  PONVER's  research;   in  order  to  j 
explore  questions  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Data  System,  we  relied  bn  survey  techniques.  Thus, 
we  conducted  a  survey  of  1,,200  local  agencies,  as  a 
stratified  random  sample,  in  the  states  of  California, 
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Colorado,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Massachusetta ,  New 
Ycrkf  Nor*-")  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Texa«*. 

Because  the  states  were  not  selected  randomly,  in  a 
strict  statistical  sense,  the  findings  cannot  be  uaed  to 
generalize  tbout  the  nation  as  «i  whole.    Nevertheless,  the 
^sn-fltate  sample  represents  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of 
the  vocational  education  enterprise  such  that  the  findings 
have  sitjnif icance  regardless  of  whether  they  apply  to  the 
remainder  of  the  country.    The  ten  states  surveyed  account 
for  39  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  vocational  education. 
Vhey  receive  34  percent  of  Federal  VEA  funds  and  account  for 
48  percent  of  total  state  end  local  expenditures  for 
vocational  eduaiation.  The  stfates  include  large  urban  centers 
sucli  as  N3W  Ycik,  Chicago,  and  Lus  Angeles,  as  well  as 
predominantly  rurc^l  sUtes  as  South  Dakota  and  Kansas.  They 
represent  a  broad  geographic  distribution  with  states  from 
the  norineaot,  *»outh,  midwest,  and  far  west,    in  short,  they 
capture  a  number  of  iiaport^^nt  differences  among  states  that 
may  affect  the  delivery  or  vocational  education. 

In  addition  to  improving  the  access  of  the  handicapped, 
the  disadvantaged,  and  women  to  ^i9h  quality  vo^raticnal 
education  programs,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  seeks  more 
generally  to  support  irproveme.its ,   innovations,  and  changes 
In  the  existing  vocational  education  programs.     '^»bys,  ^he 
1976  Anendrrvento  stat^  chat  Federal  assistance  is  to  be  used 
to  "extend,  improve,  and  where  necessary,  maintain  existing 
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programs  of  vocational  education**  (P.L.  94-482,  Sec. 
101(1)) /  as  well  as  "to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational 
education-  (P.L.  94-482,  Sec.  101(2)). 

Although  the  legislation  does  not  prohibit  using 
Federal  funds  to  maintain  existing  programs,  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "where  necessary**  implies  that  Congress  sought  mainly 
to  spur  program  innovation  and  improvement.  Other  provisions 
of  P.L.  94-482  support  this  inference.     Thus,  5ocf»  n 
106(&)(6)  stipulates: 

that  Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  will 
be  so  used  ar>  to  supplement,  and  to  the  extent 
practicable f   increase  the  amount  of  State  and  local 
funds  that  would  be  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  for  the  uses  specified  in  the 
Act,  and  in  no  case  supplant  such  State  and  local 
funds . 

\ 

Section  111(b)  further  requires  states  to  maintain 
previous  levels  of  fiscal  effort.     In  short,  it  is  aoparent 
that  Congress  intended  federal  fund?  to  supplement  state  and 
local  funds  and  to  be  used  for  program  improvement  and 
expansion  that  states  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  carry 
out  with  their  own  resources. 

Consequently,  the  survey  sought  to  determine  LEA*s 
expenditures  on  program  support,  improvement,  and  expansion. 
We  should  stress  that  determining  the  extent  to  which 
Federal,  as  opposed  to  atate  and  local,  dollars  supported, 
these  activit/es  is  exceedingly  difficult.     Several  problems 
complicate  the  analysis.     First,  in  many  states,  ^by  the  time 
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Federal  VEA  money  reaches  the  jlocal  level,  it  is 
indistinguishable  from  state  ojr  local  dollars.  Therefore, 
what  Federal  dollars  .purchased'  cannot  be  identified.  Second, 
even  if  leAs  could  distinguish  Federal  dollars  from  state 
and  local  dollars,  ther^  is/usually  no    way  of  knowing  how* 
they  would  have  expended  fuhds  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
dollars.     Thus,  for  example,  many  LEAs  use  Federal  dollars 
;  only  for  equipment  purchases.     This  restrictive  use  of 
Federal  money  is  mostly  a  matter  of  convenience;     it  makes 
accounting  for  Federal  .Tioney  a  simple  task  and  purchases  are 
tangible  and  easily  displayed.     However,  the  fact  that  LEAs 
spend  Federal  dollars  in  the  fashion  docs  not  mean  that 
lacking  Federal  money  they  would  not  have  purchased  the 
equipmf^nt,  but  simply  that  state  and  local  dollars  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  used  for  these  purchases  have  been 
directed' to  other  purposes.     In  short,  a  lederal  dollar  is 
easily  substituted  for  a  state  and  local  dollar. 

A  third  factor  complicating  analysis  of  what  Federal 
dollars  buy  is  that  despite  the  prohibition  against 
supplanting,  the  maintenance  of  effort  requirement  id  so 
weak  as  to  permit  substantial  supplanting.     An  LEA  is 
considered  to  be  m£vintaininq  sufficient  fiscal  effort  as 
long  as  the  present  year»s  expenditures,  either  in  the? 
aggregate  or  on  a  per  student  basis,  exceed  95  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  expenditures.     Moreover,  the  legislation 
requires  no  adjustment  for  Inflation  so  that  in  real  terms 
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supplantation  of  as  much  as  15  percertt        state  and  local 

expenditures  can  occur  annually  without  violating  the  law. 

Tor  these  reasons,  the  survey  did  not  attempt  to 

determine  what  proportions  of  Federal  money  were  used  for 

prbgram  maintenance,  program  i'^'provement ,  or  program  ^ 

expansion.    Rather,  we  asked  LEAs  what  pr6portions  of  their 

total  vocational  education  budget  (Federal,  state  and  local) 

they  spent  for  four  general  purposes: 

\     1.      Supporting  exiting  programs  (including 

expenditures  for  staff  and  maintenance  of  existing 
buildipqs  and  equipment). 

2.      Improving  existing  procframs  (by  adding  teachers  or 
aides ,  purchasing  or  replacing  equipment, 
expanding  facilities,  etc.  ) 

Z .      Adding  new  programs. 

4.      Adding  new  services  (such  as  counselors, 

facilities  for  handicapped  students,  etc.). 

Thusr  we  tried  to  gauge  the  overall  level  of  program 

improvement  or  expansion  rather  than  that  which  might  be 

supported  with  Federal  funds. 
« 

Table  IV  summarizes  the  secondary  responses  to  this 
question.  As  is  to  be  expected,  in  most  LEAs  the  bulk  of  the 
vocational  education  budget,  83  percent  on  the  average,  ^ 
maintains  existing  programs.  Only  in  a  LEA  just  beginning  to 
develop  a  vocational  program* would  one  expect  to  find  much 
deviation  from  this  pattern.     Twenty  percent  of  the  LEAs 
responding  to  this  question  reported  that  all  of  their 
budget  was  used  to  support  existing  pr-)grams,  with  no  funds 
expended  on  program  improvement  or  expansion. 
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Table  iv 


Distribution  of  Total  VocatlonaJ  Education  Budget 
Secondary,  FY 


/ 

1/  Educ 

^9 


A.   Support  Existing  Programs 

70  *  or  less 

71  -  85 
66  -  90 
91  •  99 

100 

Number  of  Districts  •  405* 


X  of  Total  Vocational 
Education  Budget  Spent  To; 


%  of  Districts 
In  Each  Category 


20% 
22 
18 
20 
JO 

lOOX 


B.    Improve  Existing  Programs 
0 

1-5 
•  6  -  10 
11  -  20 
21     or  more 


 !!!S!!^II-5!-i!!!rl£!S. 

C,   Add  Hen  Proiirams 


413 


251; 

21 

23 

16 

IS 

loot 


0 

1.4^ 
5 

6  •  10 
11    or  more 

Number  of  Districts  «  414 


74« 
7 
8 
5 
5 

lOOX 


).   Add  New  Services 


2  . 
6 


0 
1 
4 
5 

or  more 


Number  of  Districts  «  414 


78X 
4 
5 
7 

_5 
1002 


*Data  unavailable  from  approximately  170  districts, 
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Seventy-five  percent  of  the  LEAs  reported  spending  some 
money  to  improve  vocational  education  programs,  with  half  of 
these  saying  that  they  spent  more  than  eight  percent  of 
their  budgets  on  program  improvement,  A  much  smaller  number, 
26  percent  of  the  sample,  expended  funds  to  add  new 
programs,  and  among  those  LEAs,  expenditures  on  new  programs 
typically  amounted  to  less  than  five  percent  of  the  total 
budget.    Finally,  only  22  percent  of  the  sample  reported 
spending  money  to  add  new  services,  and  when  they  did  so, 
these  expenditures  typically  accounted  for  less  than  three 
percent  of  total  spending. 
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At  the  postsecondary  level  (Table  V),  only  six  LEAs,  or 
three  percent,  reported  spending  all  of  their  budget  to 
support  existing  programs.  Half  reported  spending  more  than 
seven  percent  of  their  budget  to  improve  programs.  Over  half 
said  they  had  spent  some  money  to  add  new  programs,  compared 
to  only  26  percent  of  secondary  LEAs*  Forty-five  percent 
said  they  had  added  new  services. 

What  conclusions  do  these  figures  suggest?    First,  we 
should  emphasize  the  -soft-  qi^ality  of  data  produrced  by  this 
qu^TBtion.     LEAS  do  not  maintain  accounts  in  terms  of  program 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  so  forth.    Respondents  were 
asked  to  estimate  allocations,  and  their  responses  represent 
"best  guesses"  that\are  subject  to  substantial  inaccuracy. 
Indeed,  the  high  level  of  non-resoonse  to  the  question  — 
suggests  that  the  query^  was  difficult  to  answer. 
Nevertheless,  because  of  the  Congressional  emphasis  on  new 
programs  and  program  improvement,  we  felt  it  important  to 
attempt  some  data  collection. 

With  these  caveats  in  mind,  then,  it  seems  safe  to  say 
"that  most  LEAs  are  making  some  effort  to  improve  programs. 
Insofar  as  Federal  funds  are  less  restricted  than  state  and 
local  dollars  and  therefore  give  LEAs  more  budgeting 
flexibility  than  tb^y  would  otherwise  have,  then  it  is 
likely  that  VEA  fi\nds  play  an  important  though  hard  to 
measure  role  in  program  improvement.    On  the  other  hand*  a 
relatively  small  number  of  secondary  LEAs  are  adding  new 
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Table  v 

Distribution  of  Total  Vocational  Education  Budget 
Postsecondary,  FY  1979 

I  of  Total  Vocational   *  X  of  Districts 


Education  Budget  Spent  To:  in  Each  Category 


A,  Support  Existing  Programs 

•  75  or  less 

22% 

76-85 

24 

19 

91-95 

96-100 

1  1 

Nurrfaer  of  LFAn  «  171 

* 

B»    Improve  Existing  Prografms 

0-2 

17% 

3-6 

20 

7  in 

27 

11-15 

Cv 

15> 

Id 

Number  nf  LFA^  «  177 

^  Add  New  Programs 

0 

46S 

1-2 

17 

3-5 

13 

.  6-8 

11 

9-20 

13 

Number  of  LEAs  «  172 

0.   Add  New  Services 

0 

55S 

1-2 

16 

3-4 

7 

,  5-7 

12 

8* 

10 

Number  of  LEAs  =  172 

44 
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programs  or  services.    Indeed,  if  one  took  literally  the 
directions  of  Section  106 (a)( 5 ) ( A) ( ii )  to  give  priority  to 
applicants  which  ♦•propose  programs  which  are  new  to  the  area"^ 
to  be  served  and  which  are  designed  to  meet  new  and  emerging 
manpower  needs.  .        less  than  one-fourth  of  the  secondary 
and  about  one-half  of  the  postsecondary  LEAs  responding 
could  satisfy  this  criterion.     Thus,  while  Federal  funds  may 
play  an  important  role  in  enabling  those  LEAs  to  add  new 
programs #  VEA  funds  have  apparently  not  encouraged  l^rgc 
numbers  of  LEAs  to  undertake  program  expansion. 
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Sex  Equity 

Introducing  efforts  to  promote ''sex  equity  iti  vocational 
education  constituted  one  of  the  major  new  features  enacted 
with  the  !976  Ainendments.     The  X976  legislation  ^expl icitly 
authorized  funds  for  overcoming  sexual  discrimination  and 
sexual  stereotyping  in  vocational  education.    While  these 
authorized  funds  of  limited  amount  are  directed  only  to  the 
state  level,  the  Amendments  /.ncluded  a  number  of  comments 
and  directives  regarding  sejujal  inequality  in  vocational 
education .  , 

First,  the  legislation  clearly  stated  that  utilizing 
funds  for  eliminating  inequality  was  a  legitimate  and  proper 
use  of  Federal  funds.    States  may  spend  funds  under  a  number 
of  sections  to  overcome  sex  bias. ^'  Second,  the  legislation 
required  that  a  state,  as  part  of  its  state  plan,  describe 
Its  plan  to  overcome  the  problem  of  sex  discrimination,  A 
number  of  topics  were  to  be  Included,  ranging  from  data 
collection  on  sex  equity  to  providing  assistance  to  local 
education  agencies  Interested  In  Improving  vocational 
education  opportunities  for  women,    states  were  to  reserve 
$50,000  from  their  basic  grant  for  these  Issues.  States  were 
also  to  assign  (at  the  state  level)  a  full-time  sex  equity 
coordinator  to  carry  out  the  plan. 

While  women  have  come  to  play  an  increasingly 
significant  part  In  the  work  force,  they  face  serious 
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hurdles  to  occupational  success.    Women  are  concentrated  in 

low  skilly  low  paying  jobs  with  limited  career  ladders. 

Women  with  similar  levels  of  educational  and  occupational 

training  continue  to  earn  lower  salaries,  and  at  times  enter 

on  a  lower  rung  of  the  job  ladder  than  their  male 
2 

counterparts*  ^ 

This  pattern  of  sexual  inequality  in  the  labor  force 
has  been  mirrored  in  public  vocational  education  programs. 
In  1976 r  critics  noted  that  sex  segregation  in  vocational 
programs  was  severe.    For  years,  homemaking  and  ^nsumer 
education  had  been  the  almost  exclusive  domain  Oj.  remales, 
whJie  boys  have  participated  in  traditionally  male 
vocational  education  programs  such  as  agriculture  and 
industrial  arts.^ 

With  this  in^  background  in  mind,  V>ONVER  asked  l^EAs* 
about  their  efforts  to  promote  sex  equity  in  vocational 
education.    Districts  were  asked  if  they  had,  during  the 
current  academic  year  (1979-80)  expended  funds  on  any 
special  activities  to  promote  sex  equity  in  vocational 
education.    Examples  of  special  activities  included 
assemblies,  speakers,  films,  and  workshops. 

As  Table  VI  indicates,  22  percent  of  secondary  LEAs 
reported  that  they  had  expended  funds  for  sex  equity,  At  the 
postsecondary  level,  rates  were  higher;    40  percent  of  th/s 
districts  reported  expending  funds  in  this  area. 

This  low  l^vel  of  effort,  if  representative,  suggests 
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Table  VI 

Proportion  of  LEAs  Expending  Funds  to 
Promote  Sex  Equity,  1979-00 


SECONDARY 

POSTSECONOVRY 

Expended  Funds  for 

Sex  Equity 

22% 

Old  Not  Expisnd  Funds 

78X 

m 

lOOX 

m% 

Number  of  Districts  •      554  (secondary),    205  (postsecondary). 

Data  Unavailable  from  26  secondary  and  6  postsecondary  LEAs,  ^ 

\ 

\ 


i 
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th^t  very  few  secondary  students  were  exposed  to  programs 
aimed  at  eliminating  sex  stereotyping.  Three-quarters  of  all 
the  districts  we  studied  did  not  report  any  activities* 
Moreover >  when  districts  did  undertake  activities  to  promote 
sex  equity,  the  programs  tended  to  be  modest.    For  example, 
we  asked  the  districts  which  spent  money  on  sex  equity  to 
list  the  cost  and  size  of  the  progra.i.     Half  of  th^  school 
districts  which  reported  expending  fjjnds  spent  $500  or  less 
during  the  academic  year. 

PONVER  also  asked  district  whether  they  had  changed 
staffing  patterns  in  order  to  improve  the  sexual  balance  of 
programs  traditionally  dominated  by  one  sex.    The  proportion 
of  districts  which  had  reassigned  teachers  was  very  low. 
Only  five  percent  of  secondary  and  20  percent  of  ^^^^ 
postsecondary  districts  stated  that  they  had  «HLO*?uch 
staffiTig.  changes.    Among  the  few  school  districts  which  did 
reorganize  staffing  patterns,  the  number  of  teachers 
affected  was  low.    The  majority  of  districts  had  changes 
involving  one  teacher,     rhe  largest  number  of  tearhers 
involved  in  one  district  was  six.    All  together,  for  the 
entire  sample,  fewer  than  40  female  teachers  in  secondary 
tRAs  were  hired  or  reassigned  to  non-traditional  positions 
tin  vocational  education.     For  secondary  schools,  the  figure 
for  male  teachers  was  even  lower,  with  only  seven  teachers 

w 

being  transferred  to  non-traditional  positions  in  the  580 
districts  examined. 
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At  the  postsecondary  level,  hiring  or  reassigning  statf 
to  promote  aex  equity  was  more  impressive.  One-fifth  of  the 
LEAS  reported  they  had  hired  or  reassigned  s^aff  to  meet  sex 
equity  objectives.  Thirty  together  reported  hiring  39  female 
teachers  to  staff  programs  traditionally  taughf  by  men  - 
primarily  in  technical,  trade,  and  industrial  progi^ms. 

Taken  together,  these  results  indicate  that  efforta  at 
the  local  level  to  eliminate  sex  stereotyping  and 
discrimination  in  vocational  education  are  far  from 
universal.    About  one-fifth  of  secondary  and  two-fifths  of 
postsecondary  LEAs  reported  organizing  special  activities  to 
promote  this  issue.    This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  data 
reported  at  the  state  level  and  displayed  earlier  ^n  this  ' 
statement.    Data  for  15  state's  sample  that  state  and  local 
agencies  did  not  generall/  fund  programs  or  servic9s  ' 
promoting  sex  equity  in  vocational  education  (aside  f r^  the 
$50,000  in  federal  dollars  which  they  were  required  to  use 
for  creating  a  state  level  office  *of  sex  equity  coordinator 
for  vocational  education).    Funds  for  sex  equity  personnel, 
displaced  homemaker  services,  support . services  for  women, 
and  day. care  services  are  all  proper  funding  arenas  under 
Section  120,  but  most  states  did  not  spend  any  money  for 
these  purposes^    None  of  the  states  reported  spending  more 
than  one-half  of  one  percent  for  th/.-se  purposes. 
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Access  of  the  Underservfd  to  High  Quality 
Vocational  Programs 

Senior  PONVER  staff  were  able  to  visit  vocational 
programs* in  the  largest  cities  of  our  country*  Here  are  some 
ol^  our  observations. 

Although  there  are  high  quality  vocational  education 
programs  in  all  of  the  cities  we  visited,  ^^uch  programs  are 
not  available  to  all  students  who  might  wish  to  enroll  in  * 
them.    Access  to  high  quality  programs  is  not  equally 
distributed,  which  is  to  say  that  students  with  cortain  ^ 
character istics* have  a  much  better  chance  of  enrolling  in 
high  quality  programs  than  students  with  different 
characteristics.     Barriers  of  access  to  high  quality 
vocational  training  continue  to  exist,  particularly  for 
special  populations;  minorities,  women,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  disadvantaged,  including  limited  Eiglish  speaking  • 
students . 

Vocational  educati6n  is  strongly  hierarchical  in 
quality.    We  saw  programs  that  would  do  credit  to  four  y^ar 
schools  of  engineering.     We  visited  programs  of  design  that 
arc  possibly  unparallolce  in  the  world,     W^  have  soon 
lavishly  equipped  facilities,  dedicated  faculty,  and 
hard-working  students.  Senior  members  of  the  project,  all  of 
whom  have  spent  years  as  memb-jrs  oC  educational 
institutions,  found  some  vocat.onal  training  activities  to 
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be  more  exciting,  and  to  attract  more  loyalty  and  commitment 
.of  faculty  and  student  body  alike,  than  any  academic 
education  activity  they  were  aware  of.     it  is  in  such 
institutions  that  completion  and  placement  rates  run  up  to 
very  hig|i  levels. 

At  f:he  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  have  visited 
instituVions  that  h«ve  only  recently  dropped  car  washing 
from  the  curriculum  and  that  show  dry  cleaning  as  the  most 
popular  program  (only  three  percent  of  completers  got  jobs, 
we  were  told,  but  anyway  the  students  could  clean  their  owrt 
and  their  neighbors-  clothes).  We  have  seen  welding  shops  in 
which  the      oths  are  falling  over  from  .u3t.     We  have  seen  a 
masonry  shop  empty  of  measuring  tools  but  full  of  the 
students'  dirty  work  clothes,   tossed  carelessly  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  closet.     We  observed  students  asleep  at  their 
desks  and  classrooms  almos.  row  after  row 'empty  for  absence 
of  instructors.     Which  is  all  to  say  that  vocational 
education  in  our  cities  reflects  the  strengths  of  our 
technv^iogy  and  our  culture  and  reflects  the  physical  and 
spiritual  erosion  of  concentrated  poverty  as  well. 

The  geographic  location  of  high  quality  vocational 
programs  is  a  major  factor  in  access  in  some  cities. 
Although  programs  of  superior  quality  may  be  ostensibly  open 
to  students  from  throughout  the  school  district,  many  of 
these  programs  are  located  in  facilities  that  are  distant 
from  concentrations  of  particular  kinds  of  students. 
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Consequently ,  access  is  restricted; 

Restricted  access  is  also  due  to  arbitrary  limitations 
on  the  size  of  some  programs.   In  New  York  City,   for  example, 
12^000  studpics  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  city^s 
vocational  high  schools  were  unable  to  be  accommodatecl  in 
any  of  their  first  three  choices  of  schools  —  and  only 
three  choices  are  allowed  ♦    One  of  these  schools,  Aviation 
High  School,  reportedly  had  5,000  applicants  for  750  places. 

In  part,  this  is  a  problem  of  insutficient  resources  to 

\ 

expand  programs,  but  the  impact  of  the  problem  is  borne 
disproportionately  by  special  populations.     Because  the 
programs  are  high  qual. and  because  they  are 
oversubscribed,  admission  is  frequently  competitive  and 
depends  largely  on  academic  achievement  and  mastery  of  basic 
skills.    Unfortunately,  because  the  district  does  not  have 
the  resources  to  expand  offerings  of  vocational  high 
schools,  there  is  no  incentive,  and  indeed  even  a  strong 
disincentive,  to  provide  additional  remedial  instruction 
that  would  qualify  a  disadvantaged  student  for  admission- 

A  second  reason  for  limiting  enrollments  in  some  high 
quality  programs  is  the  need  to  adjust  program  enrollments 
to  labor  market  demand.     Therefore,  some  programs  will  be 
restricted  in  order  to  avoid  training  too  many  people  for  a 
limited  number  of  jobs.     While  limited  employment 
opportunities  present  an  impediment  to  program  expansion 
that  IS  outside  the  purview  of  the  vocational  education 
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system,  again  the  impact  is  borne  disproportionately  by 
special  populations  as  school  districts  ration  slots  in 
these  programs  using  competitive  admission  criteria. 

Many  of  the  vocational  high  schools  and  shared-time 
area  vocational  centers  have  admission  Requirements  that  bar 
less  well-prepared  students  from  high  quality  vocational 
programs,  even  when  limitations  on  enrollment  are  not 
required  by  internal  or  external  conditions.  Such 
requirements  include  scores  on  standardized  aptitude  or 
intelligence  tests,  grade  point  averages,  attendance  record, 
and  personal  characteristics  of  applicants,  as  determined  in 
interviews . 

Similarly,  some  vocational  programs,  particularly  more 
technical  programs,  in  the  comprehensive  high  schools  and 
the  shared^time  vocational  programs  and  centers,  have 
admissions  requirements  and  often  require  specific 
preparation  in  math  or  science.     Admission  criteria  are 
established  for  the  more  technical  programs  at  the 
postsecondary  level  as  well. 

For  significant  numbers  of  disadvantaged  students, 
including  those  who  have  limited  English,  admission 
requirements  effectively  restrict  access  to  high  quality 
vocational  programs,     Many  disadvantaged  students  lack  the 
preparation,  either  in  basic  skills  or  in  course  work 
prerequisites,  that  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  admission 
standards  of  these  programs.    But  to  suggest  that  entry 
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requirements  be  abolished  totally  is  not  the  answer. 
.      '  The  solution  to  this  problem,  as  we  see  it,  is  twofold. 
Vhe  first  task  is  to  distinguish  between  admission  criteria 
that  predict  program  completion  and  that  would  serve  to 
predict  successful  job  placement  in  a  non-discriminatory 
labor  market  and  those  other  admission  standards  that  are 
either  irrelevant  or  discriminatory  by  race,  sex, 
disadvantage,  or  handicap.     (Naturally,  vocational 
instructors  and  administrators  have  opinions  about  what 
kinds  ot  students  are  '♦good  to  work  with,"  and  especially 
when  interviews  are  usod  in  the  screening  process,  subtle 
forms  of  bias  are  likely  to  creep  in.)  once  one  arrives  at  a 
set  of  admission  requirements  that  do  predict  program 
completion  and  job  placement,  it  would  be  foolish  to  use 
them;     otherwise,  good  programs  degenerate  into  "revolving 
door"  operations  that  frustrate  and  disappoint  students  and 
faculty  alike. 

The  job  does  not  stop,  however,  with  identifying 
appropriate  criteria.     The  next  steps  are  to  help  students 
who  lack  qualifications  to  gain  them  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  and  it  would  seem  especially  appropriate 
that  Federal  money  be  used  for  this  purpose.     We  further 
suggest  that  program  administrators  reserve  places  in 
over-subscribed  proqradjs  fcJr  members  of  target  populations 
who  possess  or  acquire  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
entry. 
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A  Pceliminary  Sketch  of  New  Looislation 

If  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  Federal  govornment  *  t; 
responsibility  in  vocational  education  should  embrace  tho 
objectives  of  quality  enhancement  and  access  to  advancod 
programs  for  the  underserved>  I  suggest  a  bill  in  throe 
titles  v/ould  be  the  appropriate  instrument. 

Title  I>  Under  Title  I,  a  Federal  appropriation  would 
be  made  for  the  qenoral  support  of  ♦"advanced  programs."  AG  a 
proper  definition  of  advancod  programs  is  the  key  element  of 
this  title.  I  suggest  the  definition  be  first  connidornd  in 
terms  of  the  concept  of  occupationally  fspecific  programs  of 
the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics: 


**The  program  area  differences  noted  earlier 
may  reflect  differences  in  prerequisite 
requirement^  as  well  as  in  student  intent  in 
choosing  vocational  education  instruction.  'I'ho 
concept  of  occupationally  specific  enrollments 
permits  these  differences  to  be  quantified. 
Occupationally  speci f ic  programs  are  those 
p.-ograms  offered  at  or  above  grade  II  which 
pu^-port  to  impart  entry  level  job  skills  fot  a 
specific  gainful  occupation.     Excluded  are  all 
programs  in  Industrial  Arts  and  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  areas,  as  we) 1  as  prevocational , 
counseling  and  guidance,  and  cluster  programs.  By 
limiting  consideration  to  occupationally  specific 
enrollments,  one  can  focus  on  thosa  vocationc.  1 
students  who  would  be  expected  to  have  the  mor;t 
immediate  and  planned  impact  on  the  gainful  labor 
market . " 

But  this  definition  does  not  take  us  far  enough.  1 
would  propose  the  following  additional  elements  to  dofinri 
advanced  programs  -  meaning  high  quality  programs  in 
vocational  education: 


at  the  secondary  and  adult  level,  students  must  have 
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at  least  two  contact  hours  i>er 'day  in  the  programs  and  the 
programs  roust  cover  two  full  academic  years  of  study j 

-  at  the  post  secondary  level,  students  must  have  at 
least  two  contact  hours  per  day  and  the  programs  must  cover 
at  least  one  full  academic  year? 

•  the  programs  at  both  secondary  and  post-secondary 
levels  roust  establish  prerequisites  of  8th  grade  lovel  in 
English  and  mathematics; 

-  the  programs  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  involvement 
with  employers,  meaning  that  employers  make  contributions  in 
cash  or  kind  to  the  programs.  Involvement  must  go  beyond  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  committee.    A  cooperative 
program  would  ordinarily  serve  to  meet  this  requi remf»nt . 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  as  stated,  every 
advanced  program  should  be  required  to  submit  annual  reports 
that  display  the  following  kinds  of  data:  program  completion 
and  the  award  of  a  license  or  certificate?  numbers  of 
students  continuing  their  education?  and  placement  of 
students  in  a  job  related  to  training.    Further,  each 
advanced  program  should  be  subject  to  a  detailed  review 
within  a  five-year  pe'riod  of  time.     The  review  should 
consider  the  degree  to  which  the  program  is  responsive  to 
labor  market  demands,  the  effectiveness  of  the  progr^im  in 
reducing  sex  stereotyping,  and  whether  the  program  has  a 
balanced  eprollment  of  the  undersc^rved ,  as  defined  in  Title 
II.  The  program  should  ^be  evaluated  also  in  terms  of  whether 
it  was  providing  training  that  helped  students  enter  fields 
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with  good  prospects  for  hiqh  earnings.     Each  state  should  be 
required  to  develop  minimum  criteria  for  the  selection  and 
continuation  of  a  program  in  advanced  standing.     In  short,  I 
believe  it  possible  to  develop  and  administer  a  set  of 
criteria  under  which  advanced,  or  high  quality  programs, 
could  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  programs. 

Once  such  programs  were  identified.  Federal  Title  I 
money  would  flow  to  the  institutions  housing  them  in 
proportion  to  their  number  of  student  contact  hours.  If,  for 
example,  a  given  regional  occupational  center  had  10  per 
cent  of  the  statewide  total  of  student  contact  hours  in 
advanced  programs,  it  would  get  10  per  cent  of  Title  I 
funds.    Weighting  of  contact  hours  should  be  optional,   in  my 
opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  states.     Weighting  should  be 
confined,   in  any  case,  to  instances  where  data  are  available 
by  local  district    Examples  are  local  fiscal  capacity  and 
AFDC  coi^.o^.  States  that  possessed  the  appropriate  analytical 
capacity  might  wish  to  include  weights  to  recognize 
differences  in  necessary  costs  by  program. 

The  main  state  administrative  activity  under  Title  I  is 
to  certify  and  monitor  programs  of  quality  in  vocational 
education.    Otherwise,  Title  I  would  be  largely 
self -administered.  It  would  provide  an  incentive  for  program 
administrators  to  raise  standards  of  quality. 

Iitie_II*     This  title  is  to  improve  access  for  groups 
that  have  been  traditionally  undorGorvod  in  vocational 
education.     I  would  define  the  underserved  to  include  the 
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following  persons:     economically  and  academically 
disadvantaged,  handicapped,  limited-English  speaking, 
persons  who  seek  work  that  is  unconventional  for  their  sex, 
displaced  homemakers,  and  displaced  workers. 

Title  II  funds  wouJ.d  flow  to  the  institutions  that 
contain  advanced  programs  under  two  criteria: 

at  the  secondary  and  adult  level,  in  proportion  to 
completions  of  members  of  the  under served  groups  in  advanced 
programs »  relative  to  statewide  totals  o£  completions  of  the 
undorserved  in  advanced  programs; 

at  the  post-secondary  level,  in  proportion  to 
enrollments  of  the  underserved  groups  in  advanced  programs, 
relative  to  statewide  total  enrollments  of  the  underserved 
in  advanced  programs. 

There  would  be  one  Qualification  to  the  above 
distribution.  No  institution  would  earn  Title  II  funds  under 
tho  SOX  equity  distribiition  unless  it  had  an  enrollment  of 
the  underrepresonted'  sex  of  between  15  and  35  per  cent. 

Assuming  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
appropriations  for/ Titles  I  and  II,  the  per  student  awards 
under  Title  II  would  be  considerably  greater  than  under 
Title  I.     This  should  create  an  incentive  of  some  power  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  enroll  m^^mbers  of  the 
undorsnrved  groups  in  advanced  vocational  programs.  Thn 
•.Jtep'.s  would  include  the  provision  of  remedial  programs  in 
ba^ic  subjects  where  needed.     Dy  encouraging  enrollment  of 
tho  underserved  in  advanced  programs,  the  Federal  government 
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would  be  taking     strona  action  to  improve  the  job  prospects 
for  persons  who  normally  face  some  difficulty  in  entering 
the  mainstream  economy. 

Title  III,   In  certain  cases,  however,  the  incentives  ot 
Title  II  may  be  insufficient.    I  refer  to  cases  where 
undf»raerved  groups  lack  access  in  the  geographic  sense  to 
high  quality  vocational  programs.    Within  a  reasonable 
commuting  area,   there  may  be  no  training  facilities  at  all, 
or  none  that  meets  modorn  standards  of  laboratories  and 
equipment.     This  kind  of  lack  of  capital  may  lie  beyond  tho 
apparent  capacity  of  statt»^and  local  governments  to  fill,- 
and  it  may  blunt  the  effectiveness  of  Title  II  distribution. 

c 

Therefore,  I  would  propose  in  Title  III  that  the 
Federal  government  and  the  states  enter  a  75-25  per  cent 
partnership  to  issue  bonds  in  support  of  vocational  facility 
construction  and  equipment  (or  re-equipment).     A  Federal 
appropriation  of  $300  million  annually  could  yield  an 
investment  of  some  $2.5  billion. 

No  funds,  except  administrative,  should  bo  spent  und<^r 
Title  III  in  the  first  year  of  the  Act.     Rather,  each  state 
should  be  called  upon  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
conditions  of  physical  access  of  underoorved  groups  to 
advanced  training  programs.     The  survey  should  allow  for 
public  participation,  and  it  should  document  all  Instancrs 
whore  physical  access  to  a  range  of  advanced  programs  in 
vocational  education  was  not  reasonably  available  to  memberr, 
of  undersorvGd  groups  in  both  urban  and  rural  ar'oas. 
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Upon  completion  of  the  survey,  each  state  should 
prepare  a  comprehensive  project  application  for  Title  III 
funds,  under  which  the  state  presented  a  strategic  plan  to 
reduce  denial  of  physical  access  for  underserved  groups  to 
the  maximum  feasible  extent,  relative  to  thev  state's 
allotment  »jndor  Title  III.     Once  approved  under  a  process  of 
Federal  review,   the  projects  in  the  plan  could  go  forward  as 
the  Federal  and  state  bonds  were  issued. 

This  outline  of  Federal  involvement  in  vocational 
education  stresses  s.mplicity  and  con&Lstency .     It  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  incentives  of  state  and  local  authorities  to 
operate  high  guality  programs  and  to  make  these  programs 
available  in  an  equitable  manner  to  the  groups  in  the 
country  that  need  training  for  work. 
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Legislation  permitted  e*Npenditu res  to  promote  sex  equity 
under  both  Section  120  and  Section  130  funding  sources. 
Section  120  would  normally  be  directed  to  program 
innovation  or  special  services,  while  Section  130  funds 
would  be  directed  to  research,  counseling,  and  other 
issues.  '  ' 


Bureau  of  the  Census,  Social  Indicators  ill;  Selected 
Data  on  Social  Conditions  and  Trends  in  the  United 
States ,  Washington,  1980. 


Advicory  Committee  on  the  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
of  Women,  Thn  Vocational  Preparation  of  Women, 
Wai:hington7  Department  or  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1975. 
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•'DcnctlntiV'j  Jtody  ot  the  Distribution  ofc"  Fedet.il*  State  and  Local 
rundn  tot  Voci\ti3nal  Kducation:     Final  Report," 
t'rojf  ct  on  NotionojL  Vocational  Education  Uccources  (pONVER) 
University  of  California,   Berkeley,     September  1981 

SU:Wu<Y  OK  MAJOi<  FINDINGS  BY  CHAPTER 
Chapter  II;    Data  Collection 

1.  Despite  the  establishment  of  the  Vocational  Education  Data 
System  (VEOS),  there  still  is  no  complete,  carefully  verified, 
centralized  source  of  data  for  planning  and  evaluating  federal 
policy  for  vocational  education.    While  VEOS  has  brought  badly 
nneded  standardization  to  the  collection  of  data,  as  well  as 
irprovernents  in  the  accuracy  of  reporting,  VEOS  does  not  readily 
supply  much  of  the  infoj-mation  needed  to  analyze  the  distribution 
of  federal  VEA  funds.    Most  serious  among  VEOS  shortcomings  is 
its  failure  to  report  any  information  by  eligible  recipient. 

2.  Most  states  lack  management  infomation  systems  sophisticated 
enough  to  report  reliabJjB  data  for  vocational  education  on 

an  annual  basis,    OnTy  a  few  states  have  fully  computerized 
da'ia  systems,  and  most  still  rely  on  paper  to  transmit 
subst.inti^l  amounts  of  data.    There  is  a  strong  need  for 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  improve  states'  data 
managefT'.ent  capabilities. 


Chapter  Ml:    Distribution  of  Tederal  Vocational  Education  Funds  to 
the  States 

3.  The  formula  specified  by  legislation  for  distributing  VEA  funds 
to  the  states  does  not  target  funds  effectively.    A  state's 
allocation  bears  ho  relationship  to  the  size  of  its  vocational 
education  program,  its  state  and  local  expenditures  for  voca- 
tion^il  education^  the  number  of  students  with  special  needs 
enrolled  in  vocational  education,  oV  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  state. 

4.  The  two  factors  detemining  the  distribution  of  VEA  funds 
to  the  states,  age  distribution  of  the  total  population  and 
per  capita  income,  direct  more  funds  per  capita  to  southern 
and  western  states  with  relatively  low  rates  of  unerrployirent , 
and  'iway  from  the  northeastern  and  northcentral  states  with 
higher  rates  of  unemployment. 


Chapter  IV:    Distribution  Procedures  Used  by  States  to  Allocate  VEA 
Funds  to  Eligible  Recipients 

f?.  Tf./»  failuro  to  resolve  serious  ambiguities  and  contradictions 
in  the  language  of  the  legislation  affecting  the  distribution 
of  funds  by  states  to  eligible  recipients  has  produced  much 
confusion  arong  states  as  to  what  constitute  acceptable 
procedures  for  allocating  VEA  funds. 
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6*  As  of  1978-79,400  state  was  using  a  funds  distribution  procedure 
free  of  technical  difficulties,  arbitrary  judgments,  unexplained 
calculatfonSt  questionable  interpi^etatlons  of  federal  law,  or 
inaccurate  or  Inappropriate  data* ' 


Chapter  V:  ^Patterns  of  Funds  Distribution  Within  States 

7*  In  none  of  the  twelve  (12)  states  selected  for  analysis  was  there 
any  systematic  linear  relationship  between  the  amount  of  VEA 
funds  allocated  to  an  eligible  recipient  and  measures  on  the 
various  factors  Conaress  specified  for  detennlfilng  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  —  location  In  an  economically  depressed  area, 
offering  new  programs,  relative  financial  ability,  and  concen- 
trations of  low-Income  families  or  Individuals*   This  finding 
holds  for  both  secondary  and  posts^cbndary  programs* 

8.  At  the  secondary  level,  seven  (7)  of  the  twelve  (12)  states 
studied  did,  on  the  a>eraqe.  direct  more  VEA  revenues  per 
student* to  LEAs  with  jelow  average  relative  financial  ability, 
\      «  above  average  unemployment  rates,  and  above  average  concentrations 
^         of  low-Income  families*   However,  In  these  states  the  pattern 
was  not  consistent  across  LEAs. 

• 

9*  At  the  postsecondary  level,  none  of  the  six  (6)  states  examined 
consistently  allocated  more  VEA  funds  per  student  to'ellglble 
4  recipients  with  above  average  unemployment  rates,  below  average 
relative  financial  ability,  and  above  average  concentrations 
of  low-Income  families*   Results  were  mixed  when  each  of  these 
factors  was  examined  Individually* 

10*  For  both  levels,  and  especially  for  postsecondary  programs, 
several  of  the  factors'speclfled  by  legislation  and  regulations 
for  determining  the  distribution  of  funds  are  not  readily 
measured  for  school  districts  whose  boundaries  do  not  coincide 
with  municipal  or  county  boundaries* 

11*  Even  when  states  technically  satisfied  the  instructions  to 
concentrate  resources  In  school  districts  with  particular 
characteristics,  the  degree  to  which  they  met  these  requirements 
(I     varied  greatly,  with  some  states  allocating  only  ten  percent 

more  per  student  to  districts  with  above  average  concentrations  ' 
of  low-income  families,  while  another  state  allocated  twice 
as  much  per  student* 

12.  Where  sooie  federal  funds  were  allocated  in  accordance  with  the 

factors  specified  by  law,  the  resulting  pattern  of  federal 

funds  was  often  offset  by  the  distribution  pattern  of  state 
and  local  funds. 
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Chapter  VI:    Funds  Distribution  Further  Considered:    Services  by 
Function  and  ty  rilent  Population  Served. 

13.  Although  PA,  94-462  specified  13  different  activities  on 
which  states  may  expend  funds  allocated  under  Section  120, 
on  the  average  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  states  allocated 
over  80  percent  of  these  funds  for  supporting  on-going 
vocational  programs  and  approximately  10  percent  for  state 
and  local  administration, 

14.  With  respect  to  the  requirements  that  stax^s  allocate  10 
percent  and  20  percent  of  funds  allocated  under  Subparts  2 
and  ^  for  programs  serving  the  handicapped  and  di:2dvantaqed» 
respectively,  ftw  states  allocated  significantly  nwre  than 
these  minimum  ancimts,  and  5ome  allocated  less. 

15.  States  allocated  substantially  greater  portions  of  federal 
funds  than  state  and  local  funds  to  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  and  students  with  linlted 
English  proficiency. 

16.  In  a  survey  ot  local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  in  ten  states, 
twenty  percent  nf  the  secondary  LEAs  and  nine  percent  of  the 
postsecondary  LEAs  did  not  receive  VEA  funds  ir.  FY  1979. 

The  most  frequently  cit3d  reason  for  not  receiving  funds  wa', 
Insufficient  staff  and  resources  to  prepare  p'oposa^ls.  followed 
by  failure  to  apply  because  data  requirements  are  too  burdensor.e. 

"ixty-four  percent  of  secondary  LEAs  said  they  had  handlcapoed 
•Jdents  nainstreamed  In  regular  vocational  program^,  but  only 
percent  of  all  secondary  respondents  said  they  incu.-red 
ixcess  costi  for  mainstreaned  students.    Twenty-two  percent 
said  they  Incurred  excess  costs  for  handicapped  students 
enrolled  In  special  programs. 

18.  Eighty  percent  of  postsecondary  LEAs  reported  having  handicapned 
students  malnstreamed  in  regular  vocational  proyrans.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  said  they  incurred  excess  c;sts  for  mainstrearvd 
students,  and  ^9  percent  reported  excess  costs  for  handicapped 
students  in  special  programs. 

19.  Over  /O  percent  of  secondary  and  90  percent  of  postsecondary 
LEAs  h3d  disadvantaged  students  participating  in  regular 
vocational  programs,  but  only  22  percent  and  42  percent, 
respectively,  incurred  excess  co^its  for  these  students. 

20.  Seventeen  percent  of  secondary  and  50 'percent  of  postsecondary 
UAs  said  they  had  vocational  education  studento  with  limited 
English  proficiency,  but  only  four  percent  and  20  percent, 
respectively,  said  they  incurred  excess  costs  for  these  c.udents. 
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21.  In  half  the  secondary  LEAs  incurring  excess  costs,  total 
federal  assistance  to  cover  these  costs  was  less  than 
$3,550  for  mainstreamed  handicapped  students,  less  than 
$6,000  for  mainstreamed  disadvantaged  students,  less  than 
$11,000  for  handicapped  students  in  special  programs,  less 
than  $15,000  for  disadvantaged  students  in  special  programs, 
and  less  than  $5, 500  for  students  with  limited  Fnglish  pro- 
ficiency.   Comparable  figures  for  postsecondary  were  typically 
two  to  three  tirnes  higher. 

22*  Twenty-two  percent  of  secondary  and  40  percent  of  postsecondary 
LEAs  reported  spending  funds  to  promote  sex  equity.    In  half  of 
these  secondary  LEAs,  expenditures  amounted  to  less  than  S500; 
In  half  the  postsecondary  LEAs,  expenditures  were  less  than 


23.  Five  percent  of  the  secondary  and  20  percent  of  the  postsecondary 
LEAs  said  they  had  hired  or  reassigned  teachers  to  promote  sex 


24,  Twenty  percent  of  secondary  and  three  percent  of  postsecondary 
respondents  reported  that  their  total  budget,  including  VEA 
funds,  was  used  to  maintain  existing  programs. 

25.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  secondary  and  48  percent  of  postsecondary 
LEAs  reported  using  at  least  seven  percent  of  their  total 
budget  to  improve  programs. 


Chapter  VII:    Program  Participation  and  Program  Offerings 

26.  Relative  to  their  numbers  in  the  larger  student  population, 
minority  students  are  generally  underr^presentcd  or  pro- 
portionately represented  in  vocational  education  programs  at 

.  the  secondary  level;  however,  at  the  postsecondary  level, 
minority  students  are  substantially  overrepresented  in  several 
states. 

27.  Relative  to  their  numbers  in  the  larger  student  population, 
girls  are  overrepresented  in  consumer  and  homemaking  programs, 
while  boys  dominate  trade  and  industrial  programs,  as  well 

as  the  largest  agriculture  programs.    Additionally,  women 
are  uhderrepresented  in  nost  postsecondary  technical  programs. 


$4,800. 


equi  ty. 


28.  Relative  to  their  numbers  in  the  larger  student  population, 
black  students  are  generally  overrepresented  in  occupational 
consumer  and  homerr.aking  programs  and  underrepresented  in  trade 
and  industrial  programs, 
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29.  Relative  to  their  numbers  in  the  larger  student  population, 
disproportionately  small  numbers  of  handicapped,  disadvantaged, 
and  limited  English  proficiency  students  receive  special  services 
while  enrolled  in  vocational  education.    Whether  these  students 
are  actually  underrepresetned  In  vocational  education  cannot 

be  determined  because  states  are  instructed  by  VEOS  to  count 
only  those  students  receiving  special  services  funded  with 
VEA  monies. 

30.  When  vocational  education  programs  were  ranked  in  terms  of 
employment  opportunities  and  average  expected  wages,  analysis 

of  programs  in  five  states  revealed  that  women  were  consistently 
concentrated  in  programs  with  a  large  nimiber  of  job  opportunities 
but  with  low  wage  expectations.    A  sir.llar  but  considerably 
weaker  pattern  was  observed  for  minority  students  enrolled  in 
vocational  education. 


Chapter  VIII;    Vocational  Education  in  Large  Cities 

31.  During  site  visits  to  seven  large  cities,  it  was  observed 
that  vocatioal  education  programs  in  vocational  high  schools 
or  In  shared-time  area  schools  were  generally  superior  to  those 
In  comprehensive  high  schools. 

y^rr>Access  to  high  quality  vocational  education  programs  for 
I      minorities,  women,  the  handicapped,  the  disadvantaged,  and 
Vw     sibdents,  with  limited  English  proficiency  is  often  Impeded 
/     for  at  least  one  or  niore  of  four  reasons:    1)  geographic 
/      isolation  of  programs,  2)  ^ imitations  on  program  enrollments, 
/       3)  program  admission  requirements,  and  4)  restricted  job 
entry. 

33.  As  a  general  rule,  VEA  funds  have  no  direct,  easily  identified 
effects  on  either  the  quality  of  vocational  education  programs 
•n  the  cities  or  the  access  of  students  with  special  needs. 

In  most  cities,  the  federal  dollar  Is  not  easily  distinguished 
from  state  or  local  dollars.    There  are,  however,  notable  excep- 
tions, and  in  both  Boston  and  fl'-w  vork  City,  locol  officials 
gave  evidence  of  activities  that  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  VEA  funds. 

34.  Local  economic  condit<ons  play  a  major  role  in  determining 
the  effectiveness  of  vocational  education  in  piecing  st-jdents 


Chapter  IX:    The  Future  Interest  of  the  Federal  r^overnment  in  Vocotional 
Education 

35.  Existing  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  suffers 
from  forir  major  deficiencies:    1)  ambiguous  objectives  and 
ineffective  administration,  2)  ineffective  r^.jtching  requirements, 
3)  e;xessive  data  collection  and  reporting,  and  4)  inadequate 
coordination  with  other  federal  policy  concerning  education  and 
occupational  training. 


In  jobs. 
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Testimony  of 
Larry  Brown,  President 
70001  Ltd. 
The  Youth  Employment  Company 
October  25.  1983 

Chairman  Stafford ,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  Larry  Brown, 
President  of  70001  Ltd.,  The  Youth  Employment  Company  and  Chairperson  of 
the  National  Youth  Employment  Coalition  Legislative  Policy  Task  Force. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  as  you  consider  legislation  to 
extend  and  revise  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  As  America  searches  for 
ways  to  revitalize  our  ZOO-^year  trad1t1()n  of  excellence,  the  Issues  of 
education  and  employment  are  of  crucial  Importance.  The  Vocational 
Education  Act  1<>  poised  between  them,  holding  great  potential  to  bring 
productive  employment  to  all  citizens. 

As  we  begin  our  discussions.  It  Is  Important  to  keep  In  mind  that  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  provides  only  11  percent  of  total  voc  ed 
funding;^  the  remainder  comes  from  state  and  local  coffers.  The  federal 
contribution,  therefore,  does  not  drive  the  nation's  vocational 
education  system.  At"  best,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  stimulates 
innovation,  helps  establish  priorities,  and  ensures  equitable  services. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  unique  role  of  the  Act  for  more  than  65 
years.  In  reautncrlzing  the  Act,  we  believe  this  role  should  be 
continued. 


The  Issues  of  innovation,  priorities  and  access  are  central  to  70001' s 
perspective..  But  first.  It  may  be  useful  to  provide  a  brief  history  of 
70001  and  our  Involvenient  in  education  for  employment.  For  the  past 
fourteen  years »  70001  has  been  preparing  a  very  special  group  of  young 
people  high  school  dropouts  for  the  world  of  work  and  placing  them 
Into  jobs.  Since  1976,  when  70001  Ltd.  organized  as  a  national  public 
service  corporation  more  than  19,000  young  dropouts  have  been  placed » 
all  of  them  Into  jobs  with  private  employers.    This  figure-  represents  80 
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^  percent  of  training  ccnpleters.  It  fs  not  an  easy  task.  Most  of  the 
young  people  Mho  enroll  In  the  aore  than  50  programs  in  the  71001 
network  are  18  years  old  or  younger,  from  minority  groups  and  female. 
Almost  one-third  are  parents  and  7  percent  have  more  than  one  child. 

1 

More  than  30  percent  are  from  families  receiving  AFDC  payments;  half  are 
fro»  fanilies  **iere  neither  parent  graduated  fran  high  school.  Eighty 
percent  read  below  a  ninth  grade  level  and  lany  are  functionally 
Illiterate.  Few  have  ever  held  a  Job  for  more  than  two  months  and  more 
than  a  third  have  never  been  gainfully  employed. 

Thpse  young  people  are  the  bedrock  of  a  potential  American  underclass  -- 
citizens  t4)o  lack  the  educational  and  occupational  skills  to  gain  a 
penianent  foothold  in  an  increasingly  cosipetitive  American  labor  market. 
The  faces  of  the  underclass  are  disproportionately  minority  and  female; 
their  opportunities  for  employment  exceedingly  small.  Without  a  major 
and  sustained  natimal  effort  --  with  vocational  education  in  a  centra! 
role  -  we  will  have  written  a  premature  epitaph  for  the  futures  of 
literally  millions  of  young  women  and  men. 

This  need  not  be  so.  however.  Many  billions  of  dollars  have  been  spcrt 
by  government  and  private  organizations  to  help  the  disadvantaged  bridge 
the  abyss  of  unemployment.  Vocational  educators  can  point  to  many 
thousands  of  success  stories.  70001  and  similar  community-bjsed 
orgenizatiom-  have  been  a  lifeline  to  many  others.  Yet  failures  are 
conspicuous.  The  nation's  educational  system  is  under  attack  while 
unonployment  among  the  young  remains  frighteningly  high. 
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Rf^ftuthorlZitlort  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  offers  yet  another 
opportunity  to  address  these  Issues  legislatively.  But  our  success  or 
failure  ifin  depend  as  much  on  our  attitudes  as  on  our  abilities  to 
writtt  new  laws.  To  create  a  vocational  training  system  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud»  attitudes  such  as  trust,  cooperation  and  persistence  will 
Mke  all  the  difference.  Neither  vocational  education  nor  CBOs  such  as 
70001  can  by  theaselves  solve  the  nation's  uneaployment  crisis.  Each  of 
us  brings  luportant  resources  to  the  battle;  together  we  can  succeed. 
For  auch  too  long  those  of  us  In  the  enploywent  training  field  and 
America's  educators  have  labored  In  separate  vineyards. 

With  these  points  In  mind*  I  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  on  several  points  that  are  especially  relevant  to 
reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  Of  these,  I  single  out 
two  —  literacy  training  and  the  role  of  comtminlty-based 
organizations  —  that  deserve  particular  attention. 

Literacy  Training 

Twenty  percent  of  American  adults  cannot  read,  write  or  count  well 
enough  to  hold  a  steady  Job.  Nearly  a  million  youngsters  each  year, 
most  lacking  basic  academic  skills,  drop  out  of  school.  Minority 
youngsters  In  many  areas  fall  minimum  competency  tests  In  alarming 
nuibers.  These  statistics  are  well-known  and  It  Is  to  the  credit  of  the 
American  people  (and  in  particular  the  recent  report  from  the 
President's  Commission  on  Educational  Excellence)  that  efforts  are  under 
way  to  do  something  positive  about  them. 
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.But  tougher  standards  and  higher  pay  for  teachers  are  not  the  complete 
answer.  Vocational  educators  have  expressed  reluctance  to  take  on  the 
task  of  providing  remedial  education.  Their  skepticism  has  Its  merits, 
for  It  is  a  fact  that  many  thousands  of  young  people  are  simply  not 
suited  for  the  traditional  classroom  (vocational  or  academic) 
envlroranent^  Cracking  the  academic  whip  will  do  little  for  youths  who 
are  fundamentally  Illiterate,  suffer  OROtlonal  or  physical  handicaps, 
are  single  parents,  or  must  hold  full-time  Jobs  to  nieet  basic  economic 
needs. 

To  bolster  the  academic  skills  of  the  complete  range  of  vocational 
students  requires  Innovation  and  cooperation.  Many  community-based 
organizations,  for  example  (70001  Included),  have  had  encouraging 
success  upgrading  the  academic  skills  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  the  limited-English  speaking.  When  these  alternative  classrooms  arl 
linked  with  vocational  training,  the  results  are  Impressive. 

The  Vocational  Education  Act  should  be  modified  to  emphasize  literacy 
training  through  funding  earmarks  and  incentives.  These  should  Include 
community^ based  organizations  with  proven  track  records.  No  country 
whose  citizens  cannot  read  and  write  will  sustain  economic  growth. 

Community  "Based  Organizations 

Comunlty-based  organizations  such  as  70001,  OIC  of  America,  the 
National  Puerto  Rican  Forum,  and  the  twenty-three  members  of  the 
National  Youth  Employment  Coalition,  have  proven  over  the  years  that 
they  do  some  very  Important  things  very  well.    These  Include  partlcl- 
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pant  rccrultMnt  iMl  referral;  counseling;  Mrk-readlness  training; 
basic  acadealc  Instruction;  and  Motivation.'  Because  so  aany  of  these 
services  are  crucial  In  vocitlonal  education*  the  role  and  Inportance  of 
coMunlty-bascd  organizations  should  be  spelled  out  In  the  Vocational 
Education  Act. 

CoMin1iy-*based  organizations  are  In  an  excellent  position  to  serve 
In-school  as  well  as  out-of-school  youth.  Potential  dropouts  with 
Marginal  attendance  records,  for  example,  have  had  their  desire  to  learn 
re-Ignited  through  special  counseling,  Job  placement,  and  other  services 
provided  by  CBOs.  In  other  cases,  vocational  schools  have  contracted 
with  CBOs  to  assist  out*of-schoo1  youth.  For  example,  the  Hennepin 
County,  Minnesota  Vocational  Technical  Center  operates  a  70001  program 
that  Is  a  successful  transitional  mechanism  for  young  dropouts  who, 
without  some  special  assistance,  are  unprepared  to  enter  the  vocational 
classroom.  This  partnership  has  resulted  In  a  fully  Integrated 
employment  training  system  able  to  serve  young  people  from  all 
backgrounds.  The  arrangement  is  also  cost-effective.  The  vocational 
school,  for  example,  makes  Its  sophisticated  assessment  center  available 
to  70001  and  provides  classroom  and  activity  space,  as  well  as  such 
costly  necessities  as  support  staff*  utilities,  bookkeeping  and  copying 
services. 

Funding  for  the  H*nneptn  70001  program  was  provided  unuer  CETA  and 
continues  under  JTPA.  More  such  partnerships  should  be  encouraged, 
however,  through  strengthened  language  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
that  provides  the  funds  and  the  incentives  to  make  them  work* 
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Targeting 

In  this  time  of  fiscal  austerity  for  social  programs,  the  funds  that 

rcMln  mst  be  directed  co  help  those  In  greatest  danger  of  becoming 

perMnently   excluded    frow   the    labor  market   —    the  economically 

disadvantaged,  those  with  limited  English  skills,  the  handicapped,  high 

school   dropouts,   teenage  parents,  and  residents  of  urban  and  rural 

pover^  areas.    Without  federal  prodding  and  financial  incentives,  the 

vocational  education  system  has  not  served  these  groups  Only  15.2 

percent  of  all  elementary  and  secondary  voc  ed  students  are  from  poverty 

bac:^ grounds,^  a  percentage  that  steadily  declined  during    the  late 
3 

1970s.  Other  studies  have  shown  that  vocational  students  do  not  have 
measurably '  fewer  reading  or  writing  skills  than  other  high  schoolers, 
refuting  the  "dumping  ground"  theory  but  Indicating  less  than  adequate 
attention  to  the  educationally  under-privileged. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  a  major  function  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  Is  to  set  priorities.  Much  research  Is  available  that  shows  state 
and  local  voc  ed  agencies  are  earmarking  less  money  for  special  needs 
groups.^  CongrL  .s  cannot  control  these  funds  directly,  but  a  strong 
targeting  formula  can  be  added  to  the  Vocational  Education  Act  that  will 
replace  some  of  these  funds  while  establishing  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  vocational  programs  make  determined  effort  to  serve  those  with 
special  need?;.  The  present  category  for  the  disadvantaged  should  be 
greatly  expanded  and  ft  woula  not  be  too  much  to  ask  that  the  entire  Act 
be  focused  on  the  disadvantaged  and  others  facing  serious  obstacles  to 
anployment. 
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Coordination  with  JTPA 

I  stated  earlier  that  no  single  Institution  can  ensure  employinent 
training  opportunities  for  all  Americans.  In  our  effort  to  create  a 
coordinated  systew  that  cowes  closer  to  this  goal,  the  new  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  Is  a  crucial  resource.  Closer  coordination  between 
vocational  education  and  etnployiocnt  training  Is  not  a  new  Issue: 
Indeed,  It  crops  up  regularly  when  new  legislation  Is  being  discussed. 
It  Is  a  ccmmon-scnse  notion,  but  one  i4i1ch  has  generated  flX)re  than  Its 
share  of  controversy.  But  we  can  no  longer  accept,  either  morally  or 
economically,  a  two-track  system  that  Is  both  separate  and  unequal. 
Vocational  education  funding  (Including  state  and  local  contributions) 
amounts  to  more  than  $7  billion  a  year  and  serves  primarily  a  rrlddle 
class  (851),  white  (76t),  population.^  JTPA,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
funded  at  less  than  $2  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984  and  must  address  ;the 
manifold  needs  of  nearly  10  million  Jobless  Americans.  Unless  It  can 
tap  other  education  and  employment  resources,  JTPA  will  be  unable  to 
provide  meaningful  services  ard  ultimately  will  become  the  scapegoat  for 
Its  own  failures. 

Coordination  between  vocational  education  and  JTPA  can  be  accomplished 
In  many  ways:  through  earmarks.  Incentives,  mandates.  Joint  planning  or 
a  combination  of  these.  The  22  percent  set-aside  for  schools  under  the 
Youth  Employment  and  Demonstration  Projects  Act  (YEOPA)  was  not  an 
overwhelming  success,  so  we  must  be  careful  In  designing  new  linkages. 
But  however  It  is  done,  coordination  is  essential. 
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Skin  Training 

The  t^sic  goal  of  vocational  education  Is  to  equip  citizens  with 
appropriate  occupational  skills.  But  vocational  training  must  te 
matched  to  genuine  anployer  needs.  In  this  effort,  vocational  educators 
have  been  reasonably  successful,  although  researchers  stfll  argue  about 
the  ultlaate  lupacts.  A  1980  report  by  the  National  Conwiisslon  on 
Education  Statistics,  for  example,  found  that  14.3  percent  of  male  high 
school  seniors  enrolled  in  vocational  programs  were  Jobless,  compared 
idth  18.3  percent  of  the  general  population  of  male  seniors.  For  women, 
however,  unemployment  rates  were  identical.^  On  the  other  hand, 
according  to  a  three-year  report  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education, 
vocationally  trained  students  are  "likely  to  be  employed  in  a  Job 
related  to  their  training  and  less  likely  to  experience  unemployment 

a 

than  the  students  in  the  general  curriculun. 

G!y  amending  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Congress  can  improve  this 
track  record,  especially  ^n  placements  of  the  disadvantaged.  The 
Private  Industry  .Councils,  newly  strengthened  under  JTPA,  should  have  a 
role  in  determining  the  design  of  vocational  programs  hiring  and  needs 
as  they  relate  to  local  employers.  This  Input  could  be  provided 
through  requirements  that  PICs  certify  that  skills  training  courses  are 
necessary  and  likely  to  lead  to  unsubsidlzed  private  sector  placements. 
Such  a  sign-off  provision  Mould  not  only  increase  the  match  between 
programs  and  Jobs,  but  also  ensure  equitable  services  and  placements  for 
the  econcrolcally  disadvantaged  and  other  special  needs  citizens  served 
under  JTPA. 
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Equity  of  Services 

Because  unemployment  among  minorities  and  females  Is  not  abating,  even 
with  Improvements  In  the  economy,  equltlble  services  mandates  under  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  must  be  greatly  strengthened.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  Improve  services  to  women,  but  In  general,  vocational 
education  continues  to  perpetuate  old  traditions.  A  stu4y  by  the 
National  Comnlsslon  for  Employment  Policy,  for  example »^  found  that  50 
percent  of  Moricing  women  are  In  17  traditionally  female  occupations,  13 
of  ^Ich  are  the  focus  ot^  standard  vocational  programs.  These  programs. 
In  turn,  continue  to  enroll  female  students  almost  entirely.  The 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  found  that  women  make  up  from 
75  to  90  percent  of  the  enrollments  In  home  economics,  health  and 
consuner,  and  homemaking  courses. Men,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
dominate  program  In  Industrial  arts,  technical,  trade  and  Industrial  and 
agrlcul tural  science.  Through  el ther  Incenti ves  or  mandates ,  the 
Vocational  Educatlon'^Act  must  be  shaped  Into  a  forceful  weapon  to  combat 
the  Increasing  "feminization"  of  poverty. 

There  Is  little  evidence  that  sex  equity  requirements  of  the  1976 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  have  been  enforced,  A  1981  study  by  the 
National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy  found  that  where  sex  equity 
regulations  have  been  enforced,  the  nunber  of  females  In  nontradltlonal 
vocational  training  has  Increased.  But  the  commission  found  ^'little 
movement**  In  state  compliance  with  legal  requirements  to  appoint  sex 
equity  coordinators  to  spell  out  In  five-year  plan$  how  sex  bias  will  be 
overcome. 
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The  situation  Is  similar  for  blacks  and  other  minorities,  MCES  data 
reveal  that  wore  than  61  percent  of  black  females  are  enrolled  In  home 
economics  or  homemaklrig  courses^  Oille  23,8  percent  of  black  males  are 
In  trade  and  Industrial  programs.  Blacks  are  '^underrepresented*'  In  the 
growing  technical  training  field,  MCES  observed, • 

70001  recommends  that  the  equitable  services  provisions  ot*  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  be  retained  and  that  states  not  receive  funding 
until  an  equitable  services  plan  has  beem  Implemented,  To  Improve 
services  to  women  and  minorities,  vocational  schools  need  assistance  as 
\  well  as  mandates.    In  this  effort,  conmun1ty*based  organizations  can' 

a  va1ua1)le  role  In  recruitment,  counseling  and  support  services. 

Youth  Groups 

y 

Vocational  clubs  such  as  *-H,  Future  Fanners  of  America  and  Distributive 
Education  are  an  Important  part  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  young 
Americans.  7()poi  Itself  grew  from  the  roots  of  one  of  the  largest 
vocational  organizations,  the  Distributive  Education  Clubs  of  America, 
For  the  first  seven  years  of  Its  existence,  70001  was  a  division  of 
DEC  A,  serving  school  dropouts  In  much  the  same  w^  as  OECA  chapters  In 
the  nation's  high  schools.  Vocational  student  organizations  generate 
teamwork,  self-respect,  peer  support  and  a  sense  of  belonging  that  are 
powerful  motivators  for  success^  The  Inywrtance  of  vocational  clubs  has 
long  been  recognized  by  Congress  and  been  supported  In  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,   This  support  should  continue.. 
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*11e  It  has  yet  to  enjoy  official  recognition  by  Congress  In  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  the  Seventy  Thousand  One  Career  Association 
(SEVCA)  Is  nearly  Identical  to  other  vocational  student  organizations. 
SEVCA  Is  the  only  organization  in  America  exclusively  for  school 
dropouts* 

/ 

a 

Through  SEVCA,  70001  participant^  contribute  to  the  quality  of  cowwinlty 
life  Mhlle  learning  the  Joys  find  responsibilities  of  Mrk^ng  with 
others.  Members  are  Involved  In  a  variety  of  career  and  civic 
activities:  visits  to  nursing  hOMs;  town  clean-ups;  food  drives; 
charity  fundraisers;  plant  tours;. career  speakers;  and  others.  SEVCA  Is 
one  of  the  truly  unique  aspects  of  70001,  a  genuine  motivator  and  a  way 
to  break  down  negative  community  stereotypes  of  dropouts/  70001  asks 
Members  of  Congress  to  consider  Including  SEVQA  as  a  recognized 
vocational  student  organization  In  the  revised  Vocational  Education  Act. 
Such  recognition  would  toll  dropouts  they  are  worthy  citizens  and  would 
provide  the  support  necersary  to  fully  realize  SEVCA*s  potential. 

Supportive  Services 

Successful  vocational  training  depends  only  In  part  on  quality 
Instruction;  It  depends  as  well  on  the  availability  of  supportive 
services  to  address  the  entire  range  of  employment  barriers  faced  by 
potential  studen^^s.  Child  care,  transportation,  C(..nsel1ng;  remedial 
education,  work -readiness  training,  placement  follow-up  these  kinds 
of  services  often  spell  the  differences  between  success  or  failure  for 
vocational  edt^cation  students,  especially  those  from  disadvantaged 
backgrounds.  ^ 
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70001  be1ieve$  the  supportive  services  provisions  pf  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  should  be  given  additional  emphasis.  This  can  be, 
accomplished  through  additional  funding  or  requirements  that  students 
have  access  to  *i*)atever  additional  services*  are  necessary  to  counter 
special  employment  barriers.  Because  special  noeds  students  are  so 
often  females  or  minorities,  sup^rtlve  services  requirements  should  be 
given  the  same^  serious  attention  as  affirmative  action.  The  two  go 
hand-1n-hand:  a  equitable  services  program  is  useless  unless  students 
get  the  extra  help  they  need* 

The  overwhelming  Importance  of  supportive  services  Is  demonstrated  eyery 
day  by  ev6ry  program  *1n  the  70001  network*  No  one  Is  paid  to 
participate  In  70001.  Instead,  the  emphasis  Is  on  creating  an 
envlrdnment  that  recognizes  achievement,  provides  quality  training,  and 
offers  reasonable  prospects  for  employment.  70001  discovered  many  years 
ago  that  helping  a  young  mother  arrange  for  child  care  had  a  greater 
impact  on  her  motivation  than  paying  her  to  attend  the  program. 
Visiting  with  a  young  dropout  for  the  first  several  weeks  after  Job 
placement  has  proven  more  effective  than  subsidizing  his  or  her 
employer,  In  short,  support  services  nujst  not  be  viewed  as  an  add-on  or 
frill,  but  as  a  fundamental  ccnponent  of  quality  vocational  education 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

f 

Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  is  an  attractive  incentive  for  employers  to* 
hire  hard-to-place  individuals,  yet  is  little  used  for  a  variety  of 
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reasons,  Amendments  ;o  the  Vocational-  Education  Act  should  encourage^* 
greater  involvewmt  In  TJTC  by  vocational  schools  and  thus  increase 
placements  of  the  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged.  'Vocational 
education  schools  already  are  serving  many  of  the  groups  to  whom  the 
TJTC  applies:'  cooperative  education  students;  Vietnam-era  veterans;  , 
economically  disadvantaged  youth;  weffare  recipients;  the  handicapped; 
Work  Incentive  (WIN)  and  AFOC  recipients;  certain  ex-offenders;  and 
Supplemental  Security  IncoAe  (SSI)  recipients*  Language  should  be  added 
to  th«  Vocational  Education  Act  to  Improve  coordination  of  TJTC 
placements  through  Joint  efforts  by  voc  ed  schools  and  Private  Industry 
Councils.  Under  JTPA,  the  PICs  now  h;»ve  Joint  planning  resnons*1b111t1es 
with  the  Employment  Service*  Coordination  among  vocational  education, 
JTPA  and  the  Employment  Service  would  be  a  major  step  forward  In  the 
creation  of  ^a  unified  placement  system  that  will  use  TJTC  to  Its  lullest 
potential, 

Suwwary 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  vocational  training  was  the  beneficiary  of , the 
federal  goverxjent's  first  categorical  education  aid  program,  the- 
'Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917.  It  was,  .instead,  clear-headed,  recognition  of 
vocational  education's  pivotal  importance  In  the  social  and  economic 
health  of  America.  The  Smith-Hughes  act  was  passed  during  a  period  of 
massive  change  and  innovation,  A  similar  revolution  is  talcing  place  * 
today,  In  miny  places,  the  vocational  education  system  is  already 
taking  an  active  role;  elsewhere,  it  remains  mired  in  the  past.  In 
rewriting  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  Congress  can  do  much  to 
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establish  new  priorities,  spur  Innovation  and  ensure  access  for  all*  It 
will  be  a  tough  Job,  however*  For  Just  as  vocational  education  Is  beln^ 
called  upon  to  train  workers  for  new 'technologies,  It  Is  being  asked  as 
well  to  reach  out  to  the  millions  of  Africans  being  left  behind/  The 
danger,  of  course.  Is  that  vocational  education  will  be  over^extended, 
unable  ^o  do  either  task  well* 

Nonetheless,  70001  believes  that  both  challenges  inust  be  squarely  faced* 
This  can  be  done  not  only  through  adequate  funding,  but  also  through 
linkages  with  other  Institutions:  employers,  goverrmenti  colleges  and 
universities,  coMunlty-based  organizations,  labor  unions  and  academic 
high.  The  Vdcatlonal  Education  Act  must  provide  the  structure  for  those 
contributions*  Together,  we  can"  build  a  bridge  to  a  more  prodyctlve^ 
America  that  Is  wide  and  strong  enough  for  all* 
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SUttMnt  of'capole  M.  Johnsqn 
J  Colorado  State  Board  for  CodKUnity 

*  Collegis  and  Occupational  Education 

^  before  the 

SubcoMlttee  on  Education 
*rt$,  and  Hunanltles  of  th«  Senate  CoMilttee  on 
/  *        Labor  and  Hunan  Resources 

n  % 

4 

Oclobe*  25,  1983 

Chairman  Stafford,  Nenbers  of  the  CoiMlttee:    >  • 
ny  na-  1.  Carole  Johnson.    I  „  the  Branch  ManaVr  for  Special  Programs 
occupational  Division.  Colorado  State  Bbard  for  Co.«,unity  Collegas  and 
Occupational  Education.  %  respo/isibilities  include  wnaflnient  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  (VEA)..et.asides  for  the  disadvanUged  and 
^handicapped.  special  prograois  for  th.  disadvantaged,  special  secondary 
cooperative  vocational  education  programs  und.r  the  Colorado  Vocational 
Act.  and.  under  contract  with  the  Govarnor's  Office,  portions\f  Job 
.  Training  Partnership  Ace  (JTPA)  8X  .nd  Title  III  programs.   Over  th. 
past  fifteen  years  I  ^.ve  worked  in  vocational  education.  Special" edu- 
cation, and  employment  and  triining  programs  at  the  local,,  state,  and 
national  levels.       *  -    '  " 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  di.scuss  so^e  of 
th.  significant  issues  wrrouncjing  the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963,  as  amended.  J 
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In  kttping  with  your  request,  ny  remarks  will  be  given  In  two  parts: 

CoMients  regarding  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  current  Act  and 

\ 

suggestions  for  proj^sions  f<?r  the  new  legislation.  ^ 

STRENGTHS  AWO  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  CURRENT  ACT  (P.L.  94-482;, 


Strengths 

The  strengths  of  the  Vocational  Act  can  be  divided  Into  two  subcategories; 

whit  has  worked,  and  what  has  worked  moderately  well. 

What  has  worked  well  ^ 

L     The  provision  for  designation  of  a  sole  state  agency,  as  determined 
by  state  law,  is  a  concept  which  has  worked  well  in  most  states. 
Because  of  the  ^tverse  nature  of  vocational  programs,  the  varied  , 
needs  .and  composition  of  business  and  Industry  within  the  states, 

and  the  diverse  characteriscics  and  needs  of  each  states'  residents, 

> 

it  is  essential  that  a  single  policy  making  t^gi^^oordinate  and  be 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  these  programs.    Th<s  concept 
^  is  directly  related  to  state  autonoiny  and  the  states  right  and 
responsibilities  for  the  Education  of  its  citizenry.  ^ 

RECOMHEHDATION:    Based  o"  my  experience  in  both  a  single  purpose  and 
dual  purpose  s^ate  agency,  I  believe  state  law  should  continue  to  determine 
the  entity  responsible  for  the  administration  of  %tate  and  federal 
vocational  education  legislation  and  expenditures. 

2.     Current  supplement  not  supplant  provisions,  by  and  large,  have  also 

worked  well.  State  and  local  commitments  to  vocational  education  ^ 
have  been  maintained,  and  expanded. 


RECCVMENDATION:    Retain  the  provision. 

3,  The  palntenance  of  effort  provisions  essentially  have  worked  well. 
•  With  a  few  e^iceptions,  state  and  local  comltments  for  vocational 

.  education,  have  continued.    However,  in  some  communities  where 
severe  economic  dislocations  or  natural  disasters  have  occured,  the 

maintenance  pf  effort  provisions  have  caused  hardship, 

It 

RECOMMENDATION:    Slightly  iQcreased  flexibjlity.  In  the  7  -  10%  leeway 
range,  would  allow  states  to  address  these  few  exceptional  cases. 

4,  The  matching  requirement  has  worked  very  well  to  stimulate 
additional  .state  and  local  support  for  vocational  education.  The 
extent  to  which  it  has  worked  is  evidenced  by  the. average  over 
match  of  10  -  1  state  to  federal  dollars.    However,  as  one  would 
expect,  tl^ere  are  wide  discrepancies  among  states.    For  example,  in 

,1981,  the  federal  contribution  represented  2.3X  of  all  vocational 
education  expenditures  in  one  state  while  in  another  it  represented 

4 

21X.    The  extent  to  which  the  over  match  has  been  achieved  has  been 
based  on  state  priorities.    The  costs  associited  with  tracking  and 
documenting  the  match,  however,  have  increased,  particularly  at  the 
local  level. 

RECOMMENDATION:    Now- may  be  the  time  to  re-evaluate  the  need  to  retain 
the  general  matching  requirement  or  at  least  the  documentation  require- 
ments contained  in  regulation  or  field  memorandum. 

5,  The  sex  equity  provisions  have  worked  moderately  welK  Increases 
of  nonlradltional  enrollments;  while  small,  have  been  comparatively 
significant.    While  the  shifts  in  enrollment  patterns  have  not  been 
overly 
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drmtic,  progress  hts  been  iMde,  particularly  in  the  ptst  two 
yt.r$.    Staes  have  v.ried  in  their  level  of  co»it»ent  to  the 
/  Equity-provisions  wi^h,  according  to  the  NIE  Substudy^  New  York, 
California,  and  Washington  state, deiwnstrating  the  greatest  fiscal 
co«.itiMnt  and' progress.    It  u£,  belief  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  as  l' interpret  it,  has'. begun  to  be  realized. 


0- 


The  equity  provisions  .ay  havt  had  a  significant  spin-off  effect  as 
well.    There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  females  in 
upper  level  administrative  positions  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels 
in  vocational  education  in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

•  V 

i  What  has  worked  moderately  welj 
1.     The  set-aside  provisions  for  serving  handicapped  and  disadvantaged 

students  have  worked  moderatelj^  well.    In  the  early  years  of  implemen- 
tation, parliculary  1976  through  1979  to  1980,  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  existed.    This  confusion  was  especially  evident  with 
regard  to  definitions  of  the  populations  to  be  served,  types  6f 
•program*  te  be  supported,  data  collection  and  analysis,  the  excess 
■   costs  concept  contained  in  the  regulations,  definition  of  appropriate 
mltching,  coac<»«mitant*  set-asides  from  Sub-part  I,  and  met;,tf^s  of  . 
fund  distribution  to  local  communities-    In  part.^as  a  r«sult  df 
thi's  confusion  funds  were  returned  to  the  federal  government  or 
wntinually  carried  ov4r  fror.  year  to  year  upti^r  the  Tydings  Amendment 
^The  rate  of  return  or  carry-over  has  decreased  ^uring  the  past  two 
ytars  due  to  greater  clarity  on  these  issues  p;Jrided  by  the"  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education. 
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Despite  these  .Issues  U.  S.  0«p.rUent  of  Eduction  reports  Indicate 
increased  nuabers  of  handicapped  and  dlsadvahtajed  students  j^ave  " 
begun  to  be  served. In  vocational  education,  in  ly  estlMtlon.  ' 
there  has  been  a  substantlal  1«prove«ient  in  the'qu^lity  of  services 
Offered  and  In  the  attitudes  h>}<r6y^ocational  educators  regarding 
provision  of  services  to  special  populations.  •   _  _  . 


Itifrtrmin  however,  a  substantial-  number  of  "Catch  22"  type 
issues  with  regard  to  set-asides.    The  first  js  who  jis  to  be  served. 
The  Second  is  how  they  are  to  be  served. 

Currently,  the  set-asides  apply  to  the  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged,  the  limited  English  proficient. , and  handicapped 
youth  and  adults. 


The  determination  of  who  is  handicapped,  is  not  a  problenw because 
of  the  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  (PL  94-142)  and 
Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.    The  problems  with  regard  to 
seco.idary^handicwped  students  are.  convincing  special  educators  to 
involve  vocMonal  educators  in  Individualized  Education  Plan  (lEP) 
development.        .:iude  vocational  goals  and  objectives  in  the  lEP, 
and  to  provide  a  potion  of  the  necessary  supportive  services 
required  for  handicapped  students  to  succeed  in  regular  vocational ' 
programs. 


RECOfWENDATION:    This  is  a  problem  that  federal  law  may  not  be  able  to  ' 
readi  y  address.    Special  educators  and- vocational  educators  need  to> 
work  it  out  together  at  the  state  and  local  levels: 
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At  both  tht  stcondiry  and  poststcondary  Uvels  the  excess  costs  provisions^ 
contal'wd  in  the  regulations  have  raised  adiiinistrative  difficulties* 
Vhllt  not  insurmountable,  ^the  problems  have  increased  the  administrative 
burden  and  in  some  cases  ma^  have  prevented  handicapped  students  from 
participating  in  regular  vocational  programs. 


For.  example,  at  the  secondary  level,  regardless^  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Of  AlT  Handicapped  Children's  Act  (PL  94-142)  or  the  VEA,  it 
remains  administratively  simpler  to  maintain  self '-contained  special 
education  ^rk  experience  and  .study  programs  than  to  enroll  handicapped  ' 
students  in  regular  or  separat*}  vocational  education  programs.  Separate 
vocational  4)rograms  are  the  next  simplest  to  administer*  and  fund. 

In  Colorado  a  recent  follow  up  study  conducted  by  special  eijucatlon 

found  70X  of  si^ondary.  tiandl capped  school  completers  were  employed. 

However,  more  than  half  of  those  employed  were  part*'time  employees, 

earnectless  than  minimum  wage,  and  lived  in  their  parents  homes.  Most 

student^^j#ere  served  by  special  education  work  experience  and  study 

rather  tISan  regular  or  separate  vocational  education  programs. 

^At  the  postsecondary  and  adult  levels  the  problein  is  basically  financial. 

For  example.  Interpreters  for  deaf  students  cost  approximately  $1500  per 

semester  with  tuition  and, state  Full'-Time  Equivalency  (FTE)  reimbursement 

at  roughly  $2300  in  a  community  college.    This  $2300  must  pay^  pr9por«- 

\ 

tionate  share  of  the  vocational  insti^uctors  salary,  equipment,  and 
^indirect  costs,  set-aiide  funds  are  made  available  through  supplemental 

•4. 

services  to  pay  part  of  the  Interpreter  cost.    Special  equipment  that 
*  may  be  needed^  for  small  numbers  of  students  over  a  several  year  period. 
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.such  «s  breath  acuated  page  turners*  Is  also  costly.    Vocational  rehablll*^ 
tatlon  soMtlMs  asj^lsts  with  these  costs  but  does  not  do  so  on  a  consistent 
basis.    Further  aany  postsecondary  aged  bandlcapped  persons  do  not  wish 
to  becoM  rehabilitation  clients.  . 


RECOMHENDATION:    Ideally*  It  should  be  administratively  simpler  to 
enroll  handlcapfied  students  In  regular  vocational  education  with  support 
ftrvlceS)  as  necessary.  ,  *.  .  « 

I  aust  reiterate*  however,  that  despite  these  problems  Increased  numbers 

of  handicapped  students  ai'e  participating  In  secondary  and  postsecondary 

vocational  education* 

With  regard  to  the  disadvantaged  set-aside  the  no|t  fundamental  issue  Is 
who  qualifies  as  educationally  disadvantaged.    As  the  current  definition 
provided  in  the  regulations  stands,  almost  anyone  can  be  classified  as 
educational ly' disadvantaged*    The  NIE  substudy  on  special  populations 
indicated  heavy  reliance  on  academic  standards  established  under  ESEA. 
Title  I  with  limited,  if  any,  correlation  back, to  occupational ly  related 
basic  skill  requireiuenis.    Further,  in  some  states  no  definition  ^ther 
than  that  specified  In  the  regulation^  applies.    That  definition  can  be  ^ 
Interpreted  to  mean  th^t  any  student  having  difficulty  In  a  vocational 
course  Is  eligible  for  supportive  services.  *i 
In  Colorado,  as  fn  other  state's  according  to  the  NIF  substudy,  the 
maJoritV  of  secondary  students  identified  as  disadvantaged  are  classified 
as  educationally  disadvantaged,  while  at  the  postsecopdary  level  they 
are  classified  as  economically  disadvantaged.    At  either  level  compara- 
tively few  students  are  classified  as  both  educationally 
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aitd  econoaically  disadvantaoed.    This  is  startl/ng  because 
of  secondary  ^ged  tconon^cally  disadvantaged  frequently  do  not  pursue  further 
education  and  are  the  iwst  likely  to  drop  out  before  co(iN)leting  their 
stcondary  education.    As  graduation  requirements  become  tighter,  I 
predict  we  wVll  experience  an  even  larglr  number  of  students  labeled  as 
tducatlonally  disadvantaged'  as  well  as,  a  larger  number  of  school  » 
.  dropouts. 

♦  .      V  *        ■  ' 

RECOMMENDATION:    Provide  an  Improved  definition  of  "educationally  disad- 
•vantages"  in  the  law. 

2,     Subpart  3.  (Program^Iniprovement  and  Supportive  Services)  has  worked 

moderately  welV    This  i$  especially  true  with  regard  to  the  curriculum 
provisions.    Most  states  have  used  these  funds  wisely  to  perform 
task  analysis,  develop  competency  based  curricula  and  competency  - 
tests.   They  have  shared  what  has  been  developed  thru  the  Curriculum 
Center  Networks  supported  by  Programs  of  National  Significawe 
(Part  B,  Subpart  2)  and  thru  consortia*  with  other  states.  The 
•    basic  problem  has  been  lack  of  sufficient  funding  to  transmit  these 
•products  to  the  classroom  level  and  provide  sufficient  training  in 
theTr  use  because  of  limitations  on  expenditures  from  the  basic 


grant. 


RECOMMENDATION:    Eliminate  Subpart  3  as  a  separate  subpart  but  retain 
•  xurHculum,  personnel  development  and  so  forth  as  allowable  ex|>??JdTt^res 
iSJr  JrJJ^aJ  modernization  ind  improvement.-(refer  to  the  recommendations 
for  new  provisic.^s  section  of  this  paper).  \ 
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3.     Given  the  li.ited  aaount  of  funding  available.  Subpart  4  (Special 
Prograais  for  the  Disadvantaged)  has  ^Iso  worked  Mderately  well. 
These  funds  My  be  used  to  pay  for  up  to  lOOX  of  the  costs  of 
special  efforts  to  assist  disadvantaged  students  acquire  voc-iidj,al 
skills.  *This  year  Colorado  received  $174,174  for  these  programs. 
This  equates  to  slightly  awre  than  six  local  full-ti«e  staff  salaries 
and  provides  services  for  roughly  300  students.   We  use  these  funds 
to  support  programs  for  very  high  risk  of  individuals,  such  -as 
disadvantaged  tekn-age  parents. 

4.     The  National  and  State  Adv^ 

have  been  wdestly  effective.    The  National  Council  has  begun  to 
provide  leadership  for  the  state  councils.    It  has  also  conducted 
several  national  studies  that  have  been  useful  and  given  an  objective 
.   view  of  some  aspects  of  programing.    It  does  not.  however,  have 
sufficient  authority  to  substar.;ically  impact  decisions  or  directions 
at  the  national  level. 

The  s£ate  Councils  do  attempt  to  examine  effectiveness  of  state  ^ 
activiti«  and  make  recommendations.    In  part,  the  problem  is  the 
dominance  of  pu'      m«»w^rs  on  the  councils  and  In  part  a  lack  of 
clearlv  defifMJd  ro..  and  responsibilities  and  overlap  In  responsi- 
bilities with  the  Dlanning  commission.    They  are  also  under  funded. 
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RECONHENDATIlN;    Retain  the  state  advisory  councils,  provide  them  with  a 
citar  evaluation  and  oversight  role,  and  alter  the  Meinbershlp  to  75  percent 
business  representation* 

5*     The  foraula  for  distribution  of  funds  among  states  has  worked 

fairly  well*    However,  given  changes  In  national  demographics  and 
population  shifts,  it  may  be  advisable  to  revise  the  formula  to  be 
more  consistent  with  who  will  be  served  by  the  programs  over  the 
next  few  years. 


RECOMMENDATION:    Recognl7>  changing  demographic  patterns  In  the  formula, 
for  example,  35  to  40  peiti^nt  of  the  funds  distributed  on  the  basis  of 
states  population  of  youth *15-19,  35-4D  percent  on  the  basis  of  adults 
20'*44,  and  20-30  percent  on  the  basis  of  adults  45-64. 


Weakness  of  PL94-482 

As  I  understand  It,  when  the  Congress  enacted  PL  94-482,  two  major 
concerns  were  addressed: 

--Equity  and  access 
--Planning  and  evaluation. 
Provisions  designed  to  Improve  planning  and  evaluation  and  address 
Issues  of  equity  and  access  for  historically  underserved  populations  are 
dominant  In  the  act.    Some  of  these  provisions,  while  philosophically., 
and  logically  sound,  have  been  very  difficult  to  Implement.  Further 
Interpretation  thru  regulation  of  the  Act  has  compounded  this  difficulty* 
A$  a  result  specific  provisions  have  been  much  less  than  effective. 

1.  Planning. 

Tha  planning  provisions  have  been  process  and  procedural  In  nature  as 
opposed  to  results  oriented.    The  co-  ept  of  establishing  a  planning 
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cotwission  that  Involves  brotd  rcprr ientation  by  other. eiiployMnt  and 
huaan  service  agencies  Is  excellent «  particularly  with  regard  to  Much 
^needed  coordination.    However^  the  planning  enphasls  Is  placed  on  docu*  / 
Mnting  procedures  as  opposed  to,  clear  useful,  and  measurable  staten^ents 
of  goals  and  objectives  and  the  means  to  be  used  to  achieve  those. 

• 

Furthermore!  Incentives  to  define  and  achieve  goals  and  objectives  and 
co6rdj nation  are  absent. 

While  the  flve^^ear  plan  wa^c Intended  to  encourage  lo;ig*range  planning, 
It  has  reduced  States  ability  to  respond  to  changing  conditions.  The 
annual  ml an  forces  States  to  expend  extensive  personnel  resources  devel* 
oping  the  next  year's  plan  while  simultaneously  attempting  to  Implement 
and  evaluate  the  current  year's  efforts.    As  a  result  thc>e  documents 
are  often  compliance  rather  than  quality  Improvement  oriented. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time  for  the  programs /or  which  I  am  respon- 
sible, I  am  engaged  In  reexamining  previous  methods  of  fund  distribution, 
revising  current  program  standards;  researching  the  data  necessary  for 
the  FY  82*83  Accountability  Report;  evaluating  programs  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  last  year's  goals  were  met;  writing  next  year's  annual 
plan.  Implementing  and  evaluating  current  coordination  plans  with  five 
ether  agencies  and  ten  service  delivery  areas;  Initiating  qualitative 
Imp.'ovements  In  programs,  encouraging  Innovation;  and  assuring  that 
changes  In  data  collection  and  analysis  will  provide  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  results  achieved  for  FY  65  progmatic  and  fiscal  planning. 
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OtU  colltctlon  and  ■oalvsis  idwlly  should  be  treated  as  a  wjor 
C(Mt>ontnt  of  planning.    Unfortunately  this  Is  often  not  the  case.  This 
Is  not  only  because,  In  part,  of  deficiencies  In  knowing  how  to  use  the 
dati  collected  but  also  because  state  planners  are  sometimes  overwhelmed 
by  the  sheer  quantity  of  data  available,    In  addition,  data  required  by 
the  Vocational  Education  Data  System  Is  not  available  until  after  school 
Is  out  in  June-often  days  before  the  next  year's  plan  Is  due.  Thus 
even  if  one  knows  how  to  use  the  data  find  Is  not  overwhelmed  by  it,  that 
which  Is  available  is  dated. 


V.I  am  not  arguing  ag^nst  a  Natiotal  Data  System  or  even  a  system  that 
requires  examination  of  the  universe  of  programs.    Such  data  ca,  be 
extremely  useful  in  determining  who  is  being  prepared  for  high  demand 
occupations  and  when  supply  is  approaching  labor  market  demand.   We  need 
to  know  both  at  both  the  state  and  national  levels.    W^eed  time, 
however,  to  identify  short-'term  trends  and  to  thoughtfully  examine  the 
implications  in  light  of  sti-ed  goals  and  objectives. 

RECOmENDATION:    Two-year  planning  and  accountability  reporting  cycles 

would  at  least  slow  down  the  administrative  treadmill  that jon^  and  

five-year  cycles  excellerate. 

A  singularly  difficult  data  issue,  has  been  the  requirement  to  conduct  a 
follow-up  employer  survey  on  students  who  have  left  or  completed  the 
program  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  those  students  have  been  well 
trained  and  prepared  for  employment.    Because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Privacy  Act  local  education  institutions  must  secure,  for  the  state, 
permission  from  students  to  contact  their  employer's.   Securing  permission 
"and  maintaining  files  of  permission  slips  Is  an  administrative  nightmare. 
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Recognizlna  this  probiM,  Mcls  has  4teve1oped  a  generic  questionnaire 
that  asks  enployers  about  their  satisfaction\ith  their  enployees  who^ 
art  vocational  Braduatts.    I  am  not  ovtrly  confident  that  twployers  will 
(a)  know  who  a«ong  their  tMployees  are  recent  vocational  education 
coi^leteri  or  leavers  or  (b)  be  overly  enthuxed  about  going  thru  their, 
records  to  find  out. 

REfcOMHENOATION:    A  Ruch  better  system  would  be  to  a11^  liiiited  access 
via  social  security  niMbers  to  uneMployntent  insurance  computer  files  for 
iggrcgated  e«plo/«ent  related  information.    Frequent  Job  changes  by  a 
significant  percentage  of  completers  and  leavers  would  certainly  signal 
employer  dissatisfaction.    These  files  would  also  provide  other  relevant 
data  such  as  pay  scales  and' duration  9I  employment. 

Another  issue  that  is  or  should  be  Imbedded  in  planning  is  coordination 

among  various  employment  and  human  serwice  related  agencies.    In  Colorado, 

with  strong  leadership  from  the  Governor,  his  cabinet,  and  the  State" 

Board  for  Community  Colleges  and  Occupational  Education  these  major 

•agencies  have  formed  strong  relationships  with  one  another  that  go  well 

beyond  simple  Interagency  agreements. 

Success  of  .the  Governor^  youth  policy,  w;iich  focuses  first  on  the  needs 
of  youth-  particularly  youth  facing  the  greatest  barriers  to  employment* 
and  th2n  on  agencies  singular  and  mutual  responsibilities,  has  led  to 
the  development  of  a  similar  state  policy  for  adults.    These  same  agencies 
have  been  heavily  involved,  in  partnership  with  Private  Industry  Councils 
and  local  elected  officials,  with  leadership  from  the  Governor  and  the 
Job  Training  Coordinating  Council    in  developing  tife  State  Co--^'^7ation 
Criteria  and  Special  Services  Plan  under  the  Job  Traiining  Partnership 
Act.    Few  other  states  are  at  or  exceed  this  level  of  coordination 
This  is  where  we  are  now,  but  it  has  taken  three  years  or  longer  to  get 
to  this  point. 
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RECOItttNOATIOH:    Th«  currtnt  VEA  coordinition  provliiofls  nttd  to  bt 
strtngthtntd,  JiP^SiottQ  during  dtvtlopiitnt  of  th«  Job  Trtining 
Ptrtntrship  JlitT  nui<trous  barrltrs  to  coordination  wtrt  unlnttntlontHy 
trtcttd  bttiittn  Cooprthenslvt  Eaployntnt  and  Training  Act  and  Vocational 
Education  Act  prograns*   AMonathtst  wtrt  dIfftNncts  In  planning  and 
funding  cyclts  and  definitions  of  various  populations*   Tht  purposes  of 
tht  Acts,  tsptclally  now  th«  JTPA.  art  not  1nco«iv«tib1e-JTPA  strvt^  a 
nprroMr  population  with  a  wider  array  of  services  than  does  the  VEA  but 
they  both  seek  to  prepare  people  for  work.   These  programs  should  be  at 
least  able  to  and  encouraged  to  coordinate  services*    In  addition, 
wherever  possible,  the  existing  delivery  system  of  vocational  education 
should  be  used  to  provide  appropriate  services  to  JTPA  clients. 

As  the  lnterisi*NlE  Report  indicated,  every  state  hAs  had  its  formula 

rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Education  at  least  once.    In  part 

this  is  due  to  confusing  and  often  counterbalancing  factors  required  to 

be  contained. in  the  formula.    For  Example,  relative  ability  to  pay 

mitigates  against  both  urban  centers  and  small  rural  districts  because 

'  property  values  in  those  areas  tend  to  be  high.    This  problem  is 

exascerbated  In  states  like  Colorado  where  state  financial  aid  or  general 

fund  aide  formulas  tend  to  equalize  relative  ability  to  p^.    Targeting  . 

funds  on  depressed  communities  has  been  difficult  for  similar  reasons. 


REfOHMENDATION:    Use  as  priorities,    a)  economically  depressed  areas  and 
areas  with  high  unemployment  and  b)  extent  to  which  the  program  is 
designed  to  prepare  people  for  high  demand  under  supply  occupations. 

With  regard  to  actual  funding  levels,  simplistically  sta^d,  the  system. 

•  as  a  whole  cannot  achieve  all  federal  priorities  with  roughly  half  of 

the  authorized  funding  levef  appropriated. 

2.    Equity  and  Access 

Guidance  and  counseling  provisions  have* worked  less  effectively  than 
intended.    The  issue  of  tjuldance  and  coi.nsel1ng  is 'a  clearly  related  to 
a^ess.    It  Is  through  this  service  that  students  or  potential  students 
may  learn  about  their  vocational  options,  get  the  support  they  need  to 
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sUy  In  tht  progrM  (this  Is  tsp«cfk11y  trut  for  students  enrolltd  In 
progrMs  non-trad1t1ona^  for  thtir  sex)»  learn  about  Job  placeMnt 
opportun1t1tts»  and  refine  the  e«p1oyab111ty  skills  they  acquire  In 
vocational  progress.   Quality  guidance  services  are  particularly  essential 
for  Individuals  tfacing  the  greatest  barriers  to  employinentt  Including 
displaced  hoMMkers»  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  students,  dislocated 
workers.  Incarcerated  or  adjudicated  youth  and  adults,  the  United 
English  proficient.  ,  ^ 

While  not  necessarily  resolvable  through  leglslatloni  a  fundajMntal 
probleii  within  states  and  guidance  and  counsellrig  In  general  Is  the  low 
level  of  coMiltMnt  to  assessment  and  counseling  on  the  basis  of  Individual 
needs.    Knowledge  of  the  demands  and  opportunities  within  various  occupa-* 
■C'     tlons  It  altp  1  serious  problin.    Biciuse  othtr  basic  grant  fundi)  cannot 
be  used  for  mis  purpose  and  because  states  have  coMpetIng  priorities 
for  the  relatively  flexible  use  of  Subpart  3  funds,  guidance  and  couiAelIng 
remains  a  low  priority. 


RECOMMENDATION:    Renove  guidance  and  counseling  from  Subpart  3  or  Prog^n 
laproveMnt  Provisions  but  retain  as  an  allowable  expenditure  undei^ 
general  authorized  activities. 
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PROVISIONS  FOR  NEW  LEGISLATION 


Tht  following  rtcomnendatlons  are  In  addition  to  those  nade  previously. 


1.  Purpose 

This  Election  of  the  Act  should  reflect  three  basic  principles: 

1.  Prisparatlon  of  individuals  for  cmployiient  In  occupations  with 
high  labor  Market  demand  and  under  supply  (Including  both  Initial 
and  updated  training  that  enables  Individuals  to  upgrade  or  refine 
and  expand  their  employaient  skills)  In  close  cooperation  with 
business  and  Industry. 

^  <> 

2.  Proiiotlon  of  expansion  and  Improvement  of  States'  capacities  to 
provlde^  a  high  quality  productive  workforce  In  a  manner  that  Is 
responsive  to  economic,  tjployment,  and  demographic  changes  within 
the  State  r^atlon. 

3.  Promotion  of  equity  and  aqcess  for  underserved  or  specially 
targeted  populations. 

Each  of  these  principles  addresses  Issues  of  national  Interest  and 
concern.    These  Issues  are  Impacted  by  other  national  policies  such  as 
trade  agreements,  efforts  to  reduce  dependency  of  people  on^government 
programs,  and  taxation  policies,  which  influence  Individuals  and  industries 
ntmds  for  new  or  Improyfed  training. 
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2.    Planning        ^  ^ 

A  statt  plan  and  accountability  rtpoft  should  continue  to  ba  required. 
HcMfvari  both  tht  planning  and  rtporting  cyclts  should  be  changed  to  a 
tMo-ytar  cyclt  with  flexibility  Vor  the  states  to  subult  Modifications 
to  tht  plan  iiort  often  as  ntctssary.    In  addition  to  Improving  the 
quality  of  tht  plans  and  rtports,  this  would  allow  us  to  better  syncronize 
planning  with  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  hopefully  iMprove^ 
coordination  and  reduce  unnecessary  duplication. 

Since  the  JTPA's  first  full  two*year  cycle  begins  July  1,  1984,  the  new 
Vocational  Ecucatlon  Act  (assunlng  a  new  law  and  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions by  this  time  next  year)  would  need  to  be<on  an  Initial  short 
cycle.    Both  planning  processes  could  be  coiipatlble'^  July  1,  1986. 
(JTPA's  second  cycle.)     ^  ^ 
Tht  Act  should  require  that  goals  and  objtctlvts  corrtsponding  to  the 
purposes  pf  the  Act  be  the  centerpiece  of  state  plans.    Oocuaentatlon  to 
justify  the  goals  a(|d  objectives  funding  priorities,  and  the  Mans  for 
evaluating  progress  towards  achievement  of  goals  and  objectives  should 
be  Included  In  the  plan.   Tht  state  plan  should  taphasize  the  results  to 
be  obtained  and  the  accountability  report  should  express  the  extent  to 
which  results  were  achieved^ 

Such  results  cquld  Include  numbers  and  percentages  of  students  placed, 
numbers  and  percentages  placed  In  high  demand-under  supply  occupations, 
numbers  and  percentages  placed  In  related  employment,  numbers  and  percent 
rttratned  or  receiving  updated  training  and  the  resulting  numbers  continued 
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In  tht  sane  occupation,  rtMiploytd,  and/or  promoted  or  upgraded,  ^  In 
addition,  contlrtutd  tdutatlon;  Military  enllstiient,  and  entered  appren* 
tictship  should  t>e  considered  as  positive  results. 

The  entity  selected  by  the  Governor  to  serve  as  the  Section  125  agency 
under  JTPA, should  serve  a  similar  function  under  the  VEA.    The  Intent  Is 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  of  fffort  and  resources.  ^ 

The  planning  coiMilsslon  should  be  retained^  and  charged  with  detefnlnlng 
state  plan  goafs,  and  objectives.   Henbershlp  on  the  coMlttee  should 
include  those  currently  required  In  the  Act  with  addition  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  JTPA  Section  125  agency,  State  Ecoiibalc  Development  Agency, 

*  \  • 

State  Department  of  Labor  and  Ei^loyinent,  Stat*  Depirtawnt  of  Rehablll-^ 

tation,  Privati  Industry  Councils,  and  the  Job  TpMfilng  Coordinating 

Council.   The  Coe^lsslon  should  establish  Its  6wn  planning  process, 

chairperson,  and  public  hearing  process. 

# 

Provl sloths,  for  Coordination  with  JTPA  and  other  relevant  federal  employ- 
Mnt  and  huaun  servlces^eglslatlon  should  be  Included  within  the  section 

0 

of  the  law  addressing  general  or  overall  program  planning.    The  state 

»* 

planning  comlssion  should  specifically  address  this  Issue, 


Provisions  for  fund  distribution  should  Include  a  progressive  Increase 
In  federal  support  over  a  several  year  period.   While  very  possibly 
difficult  to, devise,  ^  reward  or  Incentive  system  for  states  that  meet 
or  exceed  their  Itated  goals  and  objectives  at  the  end  of  the  first  full 
two-year  planning  cycle  would  be  refreshing. 
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SlAllarly.  states,  as  part  of  %h%  planning  process,  should  be  able  to 
create  Incentive  or  reward  systens  tor  local  schools.   Targets  for  such 
a  eystea  could  Include  Incentives  for  schodls  that^: 

•-achieve  above  state  average  p^1ace«ent  results 

^----ellnlnate  low  demand  or  over  supply  programs  as  Identified  In  the 
state  p1,^n 

**ach1eve  coordination  results  * 

^'Masurably  laprove  articulation  between  secondary  |/id  postsecondary 
progress  and  services  ^ 

^•Increase  participation  and  resulting  placeinent  of  special  targeted 
populations 

•^•Modernize  and  liiprove  programs  through  Involvement  of  business  and 
Industry. 

Schools  should  be  able  to  use  such  rewards  to  Improve  farther  their 
delivery  of 'vocational  education.    The  planning  commission  should 
specifically  define  the  criteria  and  methods  for  determining  Incentive 
eligibility  In^thelr  first  full  two*year  plan. 


The  sole  state  agency  sh'buld* determine  the  method  and  plan  for  evaluating 
programs  with  review  by  the  State  Advisory  Courcil.   The  methods  and 
plan  for  evaluation  should  be  included  in  the  Jtate  plan.   The  Council 
should  also  review  the  schedule  for  conducting  si^ch  evaluations. 

The  State  Advisory  Council  should  review  and  comment  on  the  State  Plan 

as  well  as  the  Governor's  JTPA  Special  Services  Plan.    It  should  also 

evaluate  and  report  tire  extent  to  which  state  plan  goals  and  objectives 

« 

Iwvt  bttn  achltvtd.    Tht  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation  should  pripare  an  annual  rtport  on  the  extent  to  which  the  purposes 
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of  tht  Act  hive  bten  achlevtd  and  a  sunnary^of  the  State  Councils' 
reports*  • 

i 

3,    »(li<n1<trat1on  and  leadership 

One  of  the  nost  essential  Ingredients  for  Inproving  the  quality  of 
vocational. education  Is  local,  state,  and  national  leadership.  This 
requires  substantially  acre  than  staff  supervision  and  development  of 
processes  and  procedures.    It  also  requires  clear  coMunlcatlon  and 
stlnulatlon  of  innovation,  dlssenlnatlon  of  relevant  Infoniatlon,  and 
positive  relnforcenent  for  positive  results  achieved.    It  also  requires 
a  positive  attitude  toward  coiapllance  with  policy. 

In  part,  the  tone,  as  well  as,  content  of  federal  law  Influences  the 
leadership  style  of  those  responsible  for  Its  administration  it  the 
local,  state,  and  federal  level.   Therefore,  the  tone,  as  well  as,  the 
content  of.  the  new  legislation  should  reflect^the  rreed  for  local,  state, 
and  federal  partnerships  In  achieving  the  purpaises  of  the  Act. 

In  addition.  In  the  absence  of  federal  level  policy  review,  TTmltatlons 
on  technical  assistance,  and  in  light  of  reductions  In  federal  staffing, 
states  are  being  required  to  assume  Increased  compliance  and  leadership 
responsibilities  wfth  regard  to  local. educatlon^^ncles.    This  places 
additional  staffing  requirements  on  the  states/ who' t)eca\se  of  cur^rent 
funding  problems  have  dlfflculty^n  assumi^  these  added  costs.  We 
strongly  recommend  additional  flexIbMlty "with  regard  to  administrative 
costs. 

< 


.  V 
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*^4,   Special  Populations 
Savtral  Usuts  strike  m  as*  fi«nda»ental  In  developing  provisions  to 
lervt  special  population^  under  vocational  education  legislation. 

First  I  such  persons  are  residents  of  the  various  states  and  localities 
and  are  Individuals  Ibout  irhoM  the  federal  «governMnt^has  a  special 
concern.    The  federal  government  should  express  this  concern  with  regard 
to  e()ucat1on  by  agisting  the  states  atid  localities  In  Meting  their 
responsibilities  to  their  residents.    Such  assistance^  however,  does  not' 
laply  assCMlng  full  responsibility.    Removing  matching  requirements  In 
addressing  the  needs  of  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  people  encourages 
the  abdication  of  state  and  local  responsibility.    ^  1 

^  Secondi  the  emphasis  on  special  populations^  should  encourage  and  support 
student'partlclpatlon  In  regular  programs^  Including  services  designed 
to  lead  >o  .such  participation. 

'Third »  because  of  the  enormous  range  of  needs  amo^g  and  within  these 
special  groups,  flexibility  In  designing  and  providing  services  and 
programs  for  them  Is  essential.  ' 

4 

Fourth,  those  facing  the  greates^b^rrlers  to  employment  should  continue 
to  be  p^vlded  with  special  assurahces  In  achieving  access  to  the  entire 
range  of  vocational  education  programs  and  services..  ^Because  It  frequently 
costs  more  to  enable  these  Individuals  to  prepare  for  and  succeed  in  our 
programs  many  states  may  find  It  difficult  to  Justify  those  extra  expen* 
ditures  If  no  provisions  to  do  so  are  Included  in  the  Act. 
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Fifth,  the  (teflnltlons  of  who  My  bt  consl^rtd  to  be  Mmbers  of  special, 
populations  should  be  clearly  detained  In  the  Act, 

5,  Prograw  Modernlratlon  and  Iwprovetient 

Quality  Inprovtnents  In  vocational  education  prograns  are  essential  for 
preparing  students  for  current  and  future  labor  Mrket  requlreMnts. 
Such  laproveMents  are  particularly  necessary  with  regard  to  changes  In 
business'  and  Industry.    C\.^)^:<icy  Is  probleiMtlc  with  regard  to  recency 
of  experience  and  skill  of  state  and  local  staff  and  teacher  educators; 
as  well  as  outdated  facilities,  equlpnent,  and  currlculun. 

^ .  *        •  I. 

In  large  laeasure,  the  ability  to'achleve  currency  and  thereby  prepare 
people  for  high  "deund-under-supply  occupations  will  be  detemlned  by 
vocational  education's  ability  to  expand  and  Improve  relationships  and 
Involvement  with  business  and  Industry.    Such  relationships  and  Involve- 
ment should  Indlude  but  go  beyond  the  traditional  advisory  council 
level.    They  should  be  viewed  as  Integral  to  all  programs  and  should  not 
be  tied  to  a  separate  legislative  mechanism. 

States  and  localities  should  be  encouraged  to  establish  such  partnerthlps 
to,  Identify  competencies;  upgrade  or  update  personnel,  facilities,  and 
Instruction^  equipment;  identify  Skill  training  needs;  establish 
alternative  sites  for  training;  and  expand  cooperative  and  on-the-job 
training  and  education  opportunities. 

6.  Progra«**s  / 

If  Federal  support  Is  tied  to  dolLented  high  labor  market  demand  and 
under  supply  and  expansion  and  Improvement  to  those  types  of  programs,  a 

zz 
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grtat  dtal  of  detail  with  rtgard  to  Individual  types  of  programs  Is 


unntctssary. 


Authorized  activities  should  enable  the  states  to  achieve  national 


priorities  without  separate  sections  for  each  activity. 


7,    State  Innovation  £nd  demonstration 

States  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  Innovative  demonstration  activities. 
Such  activities  should  serve  to  try  out  new  program  Initiatives,  and 


fpr  example,  last  year  the  Colorado  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 
and  Occupational  Education  designed  a  project  to  examine  the  utility  of 
the  cooperative  vocational  education  method  of  Instruction  with  chronically 
mentally  111  Department  of  Mental  l^ealth  clients  was  undertaken.    Of  the 
20  clients  served  over  a  nine  month  period  17  are  competitively  employ^^d. 
A  cost-benefit  analysis  has  revealed  a  savlngPof  over  $100,000  In 
services  and  taxes  used  In  less  ^^an  ontyw.    The  Oepartment  of  Mental 
Health  has  expanded  this  program  of  seven  more-  sites  as  a  result. 

8,    National  Innovation  and  demonstration 

There  continues  to  be  a  nee^  for  Innovation  and  demonstration  activities  , 
at  the  national  leveK 

In  the  past  It  has  sometimes  been  difficult  to  envision  the  ultillty  of 
some  efforts,  particularly  at  the  local  leveh    Perhaps  In  part  this  Is 
because  practicality  gets  lost  In  the  discuss'an  of  methodology^nd 
results  and  because  of  researchers  well-lear'^.ed  fear  of  over  generali- 
zation.   Another  serious  part  of  the  problem  Is  distribution  of  that 
which  Is  practical  and  useful  to  and  within  local  schools. 


respond  practically  to  emerging  needs. 
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A  relevant  exaaiple  Is  research  .jponducted  under  a  variety  of  contracts  at 
the  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational  Education.    The\top1c  Is 
transferable  skills— that  Is  Identification  of  occupational  skli^ls 
required  or  used  by  workers  In  a  variety  of  occupations.    Enthusiasm  for 
this  type  of  tedious  and  often  complex  work  Is  often  United  to  those 
doing  the  work.    However,  tod^  these  projects  nay  be  very  significant 
and  directly  applicable  to  helping  dislocated  workers  obtain  reemployment 
of  retraining. 


effort  by  the  National  Occupational  Information' Coordinating  CoMnlttee 
Is  Vocational  Preparation  and  Occupations.    This  handbook  assists  states 
Intross-referenclng  occupational  titles,  Identifying  Minimum  requirements 
for  various  occupations,  and  cownuni casting  with  the  state  counterparts 
of  a  variety  of  federal  agencies.  ' 

4 

Neither  of  these  activities  could  have  been  supported  adequately  with 
state  or  local  fund^.    It  Is  also  unlikely  that  either  project  would 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  states  Individually,  even  If  they  had  had 
the  resources.' 

One  of  the  serious  problems  with  regard  to  national  activities  Is  discerning 
whati^hould  be  undertaken  at  the  national  level  versus  that  which  the 
states  can  do,  perhaps  with  technical  assistance.    National  projects 
should  be  those  with  national  Implications  and  utility  and  require  more 
than  one  year  to  address,  adequately  (this  Is  not  to  say  that  progress 
toward  successful  completion  shouldn't  be  achieved  annually). 


Another  highly  useful  product  that' has  resulted  from  f^lve  years  of 
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In  conclusion,  I  btlleve  that  ^Ignlflcint  improvcuient  can  be  Kade  In 
vocational  education  In  the  coaiing  years  and  that  this  new  legislation 
will  Mke  a  significant  Inpact  on  the  extent  to  which  that  potential  Is 
realized  for  all  our  citizenry, 

4 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  share  soaie 
of  1^  thoughts  on  this  Important  p1v«\of  legislation.    I  will  be  happy 
to  attempt  to  answer  any  question  you^have. 

3nhR/bll-6 
10/20/83 
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STATEMENT 
OF 

DR.  BARBARA  ATKINS 

PRESIDENT.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OK  STATE  SUPERVISORS 
OF  VOCATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
AND 

SPECIALIST.  CONSUMER  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
MICHIGAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr*  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am 
•   Barbara  Atkins.  Specialist  for  Consumer  Home  Economics 
Education.  Michigan  Department  of  Education,  and  President 
of  the  National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  of*^' 
Vocational  Home  Economics  Education  which  represents  57 
states  and  territories.    I  a|i  pleased  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  you  today  on  my  views  concerning  the  proposed  reauthori- 
zation of 'the  Vocational  Education  Act  which  includes 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  as  a  specific  category* 

The  occupation  of  homemaking  has  been  the  purpose  of 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  since  the  historical 
Smith-Hughes -Act  of  1917.    Each  legislative  act  for  the  past 
sixty-five  years,  and  consequently  the  curricula  that 
resulted,  has  addressed  socio-economic  concerns  thet  affect 
families  and  individuals.    Today.  I  will  address  three 
major  topics: 

(1)  National  issues  which  mandate  an  increased  emphasis 
on  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education. 

(2)  The  impact  of  federal  involvement  on  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education,  and 

<3)    The  future  role  of  federal  involvement  in  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education* 
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NATIONAL  ISSUES  WlflCH  MANDATE  AN  INCREASED  EMPHASIS 
ON  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEHAKING  EDUCATION 

The  family  has  changed!    According  to  various  research 
studies  conducted  during  the  past  decade  and  information 
provided  by  futurists  on  social  trends,  the  so-called 
*'typical  family'*  has  changed  in  form  and  function.  Let*s 
preview  some  startling  facts: 

.  The  "typical"  family  -  father  as  breadwinner,  mother 
taking  care  of  the  house  and  children  and  2  children 
in  school,  is  a  distinct  minority.    Only  7  percent 
of  America's  population  fits  the  traditional  family 
profile. 

.  One  out  of  every  two  marriages  end  in  divorce. 

.  More  than  a  third  of  the  couples  first  married  in  the 
1979 's  will  have  divorced;  more  than  a  third  of  the 
children  bom  in  the  1970 *s  will  have  spent  part  of 
their  childhood  living  with  a  single  parent.  (The 
emotional  and  financial  consequences  of  this  trend 
will  be  connensurately  large.) 

.  More  than  ever  before,  people  live  alone.  Single- 
person  households  make  up  25  percent  of  tne  population 
today  as  compared  to  10  percent  in  1953. 

.  Children  under  18  years  of  age  living  with  fathers 
has  increased  136  percent  from  1970  to  1980.  In 
Michigan,  there  are  5'b8, 147  children  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  living  with  only  one  parent. 
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.  Husb«nd*wi£e  households  with  only  one  working  spouse 
will  account  for  only  14  percent  of  all  households » 
as  compared  to  43  percent  in  1960, 
•  By  March*  1980*  51  petcent.  of  all  married  women  were 
in  <:he  labor  force  compared  to  41  percent  in  1970-  and 
24  percent  in  1950.    More  than  50' percent  of  all 
mothers  with  children  under  16  years  of  age  are 
employe\l  and  45  percent  of  all  mothers  with  children 
under  6  years  of  age*  which  is  an  increase  of  30 
percent  since  1970. 
The  diversity  of  the  American  family  of  the  1980 's 
resembles  the  complexity  of  a  Rubik's  cube.    The  simplistic 
arrangements  of  family  and  work  have  diversified  into  a 
multitude  of  highly  individual  arrangements  and  lifestyles. 
Today's  family  can  be  a  single  parent  (male  or  female)  with 
one  or  more  children,  or  a  two-career  couple  with  no  children 
or  a  female  breadwinner  with  child  and  househusband»  or  a 
blended  family  that  consists  of  a  previously  married  couple 
and  a  combination  of  children  from  those  two  previous*  ' 
marriages.    (Have  you  ever  seen  the  Brady  Bunch  on  T.V.?) 

^     In  addition  to  the  change  in  the  make-up  of  the  American 
family »  there  are  monumental  problems  affecting  families 
and  their  members. 

Some  brief  examples  include: 
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60  to  70  percent  of  iunerica*»  teenagers  eat  only  one., 
oeal  a*  day  plus  snacks*    It  has  been  estimated  that 
1/3  of  our  nation's  heaTtli  care  costs  ^re  due  to  poor 
nutrition* 

Studies  have  shown  a  substantial  increase  in  reported 
cases  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  from  slightly  over  o 
400,000  in  1976  to  over  600,000  in  1978.  Multiply 
these  figures  by  10,  since  authorities  estimate  only 
one  in  ten  cases  are  reported.    Spouse  abuse  and  abuse 
of  the  elderly  is  also  gaining  visibility.  Some 
identified  causes  of  family  violence  include  lack  of 
skill  in  dealing  with  conflict,  unemployment,  problems 
of  daily  living;  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 
The  United  States  has  the  highest  teenage  birth  rate 
among  industrial  nations.    In  Michigan  in  1980, 
public  health  figures  show  20,331  live  births  to  12-  / 
year  olds,  accounting  for  nearly  20  percent  of  th^ 
babies  bom  and  97  percent  of  these  tcenages  kee;  neir 
babies. 

Micro^ computers  will  become  the  next  major  home 
appliance.    By  1990,  80  percent  of  all  dwellings  will 
have  home  computers  for  doing  such  things  as  the  family 
budget  and  school  and  office  work.    Electronic  banking 
and  shopping  are  already  surfacing  as  consumer  options. 
In  1985,  75  percent  of  all  Jobs  will  involve  computers 
in  some  way.    Use  of  computers  will  affect  our  marriages 
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and  our  children.    Parmti  will  have  to  see  that 


children  don't  becone  wired  to  the  computer  as  they 
did  to  the  television. 

.  Consuaers  have  more  choices  to  make  than  ever  before* 
mere  are  752  different  models  of  cars  and  trucks, 
and  2»500  types  of  light  bulbs,  and  what  about  all 
of  the  different  IRA's?    Haking  responsible  consumer 
decisions  will  require  increased  education  and 

,  retraining. 


Obviously,  the  facts  alone  have  had  and  %d.ll  continue 


to  have  impact  on  our  family  and  work  life  in  America.  The 
*    case  for  continued  federal  involvement  in  Consumer  and 
Honemaklng  Education  is  being  made  through  these  facts  and 


The  impact ^of  this  information  on  the  training  of 
individuals  for  the  occupation  of  homemaking  is  probably 
•ore  important  today  than  during  any  other  period  In  the 
history  of  our  nation.    Today  people  are  being  offered  more 
freedom  of  choice  than  ever  before  -  but  with  this  freedom 
comes  added  responsibilities.    Complex  adult  roles  require 
the  ability  to  make  complex  decisions;  shared  responsibilities 
require  a  willingness  and  ability  to  share, homemaking  tasks, 
such  as  parenting  and  money  management.    The  Involvement  of* 
the  federal  government  as  a  catalyst  in  keeping  these  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  programs  In  tune  with  national  Issues 
and  priorities  remains  as  essential  today  as  ever. 


statistics. 


\ 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  FEDERAL  INVOLVEMENT  ON 
CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION 


Hlstorlcajlly  speaking,  Consumer  and  Hoxnemaklng 


Education  has  Its  roots  In  three  distinct  socio-economic 
movements*    During  the  passage  of  the  Smlth-Hughes  Act  of 
1917 »  we  were  an  agricultural  based  nation  and  manual  skills 
were  the  emphasis  of  Vocational  Education  and  Consumer  and 
Hometaaklng  Education,  as  a  response  to  the  needs  of  society, 
the  nation,  and  the  families  and  people  participating  In  it. 
Food  preparation  and  clothing  construction,  which  were  mostly 
done  in  the  home,  were  skills  required  as  families  worked 
together  to  make  a  living.    As  this  country  shifted  to  an 
industrial  era,  the  needs  of  workers  and  their  families  also 
changed,  and  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  emphasized  child 
care.  Interpersonal  relationships  and  the  family  life  cycle. 
When  mass  production  peaked,  the  1968  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Act  responded  by  Including  consumer  education,  and 
placing  more  emphasis  on  human  development,  management,  and 
values.    The  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  skills  of  foods, 
clothing,  and  housing  ^re  Increasingly  linked  with  decision- 
making and  the  utilization  and  management  of  resources*  We 
presently  are  in  an  era  ^f  transition,  which  John  Nalsbltt 
describes  In  his  book.  Megatrends ;    Ten  New  Directions 
Transforming  Our  Lives.    ''We  have  now  entered  the  Information 
age*    We  now  mass  produce  Information  the  way  we  used  to  mass 
produce  cars... and  this  knowledge  Is  the  driving  force  for 
our  economy.    Part  of  the  Information  era  Includes  'management 
in  the  dual  direction  of  high  tech/hlgh  touch,  matching  each  new 
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technology  with  a  compensatory  human  response*".    One* of 
Xhe  key  issues  facing  this  nation  and  specifically  legislators 
and  vocational  educators  is  how  to  respond  to  high  technology 
in  te«^  of  Job  training,  displacement  of  workers,  and 
retraining  of  workeirs.    It  is  important  to  note  at  this  time 
that  Mr.  Naisbitt  combines  high  tech  with  high  touc^.  As 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  i^  rede<*  • 
fined  to  respdnd  to  this  new  technology,  ve  need  to  keep  in 
mind  Mr.  Nai8t)ett*8  recomnendations :    ^'Whenever  new  technology 
is  introduced  into  society,  there  must  be  a  cdunter  balancing 
human  response  -  that  is,  high  touch  -  or  the  technology  is 
rejected/   fhe  more  high  tech,  the  more  high  touch". 

As  you  can  see,  historically  Vocational  Education 
including  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  have  responded 
to  the  technical  and  human  skills  needed  during  the  agricut- 
tural  and  ^.ndustrial  eras.    As  we  adjust  to  the  information 
era.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  must  provide  thd 
balancing  agent  for  high  technology.    Work  and  families  are 
not  separate  functioning  entities  of  our  society,  and  that 
is  why  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  is  a  specific 
category  and  yet  a  unique  program  in  Vocational  Education. 
This  program  will  become  an  even  oiore  essential  compot\ent 
as  we  meet  the  needs  of  a  high-tech  society.  " 

I  have  Just  answered  questions  about  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  as  they  pertain  to  society  and  its 

-economic  needs  in  a  general  sense.    Now,  I  would  like 
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to  provide  you  with  more  specific  information  for  which  we 
can  both  be  proud  of,  and  accountable  to  tfie  taxpayers  of 
this  nation^ 

The  ultimate  mission  of  Consumer  and  Hoiftemaking  * 
Education  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  families  and 
their  individual  members.    More  specifically,  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education/prepares  males  and  females  for  the 
occupation  of  homemaking.    The  occupation  of  homemaking  is 
a  legitimate  occupation  and  has  been  included  in  the  Dictionary 

^""P*^^°"^^'^l^^®.^--„_  .^^"^®.-^hi8  is  a  non-wage  earnin£ 
occupation,  which  makes  it  the  most  unqiue  facet  of  Vocational 
Education,  the  skills  performed  by  such  a  person  are  numerous! 
techni^l,  and  diversified.    According       an  article  in 
Parent  Magazine,     (August,  1979),  a  person  providing  tasks 
such  as  child  care,  home  care,  budgeting,  transportation,  and 
managerial  work,  if  reimbursed  an  hourly  wage  for  each  task 
completed,  would  earn  up  to  $35,000  a  year.    The  monetary  value 
of  homemakihg  becomes  increasingly  evident  as  more  and  more 
family  members  and  individuals  work  full  time.    They  are  find- 
ing they  must  employ  someone  to  do  a  portion  of  the  homemaking 
tasks,  sMch  as  child  care,  and  home  maintenance  which  proves 
costly  on  an  hourly  basis,  even  at  a  minimum  wage,  and  thus 
.reduces  the  total  household  income,    Homemaking  does  have  a 
monetary  value!    Specific  categorical  funding  of  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  in  the  Vocational  Education  Reauthorization 
Bill  provides  visible  evidence  that  national  policy  makers  see 
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the  uniqueness  of  Consumer  and  Homcmaking  Education  and 
lt*8  social  and  economic  value  in  preparing  individuals  for 
the  occupation  of  homemaking.*'  \^ 

.  Equally  as  important  as  recognizing  the  occupation  of 
homemaking  is  understanding  how  interrelated  it  is  with 
occupations  for  paid  employment.    Two-career  families  ^re 
having  an  impact  ot^  corporate  recruiting,  employee  morale 
,  and  productivity/  "A  1980  survey  sponsored  by  the  Exxon  \ 
Corporation,  '^Cooperation  and  Two-Career  Families:  Directions 
for  the  Future'  found  that: 

1.  Corporate  perceptions  about  who  takqs  care  of 
children  have  chariged,  and  child  care  options  are 
beginning  to  increase.    Eighty- three  percent  of  ' 
the  corporate  respondents  believed  more  men  feel 
the  need  to  share  parenting  responsibilities,  but 
only*  nine  percent  of  the  corporations  offered 

^paternity  leave. 

2.  Two*career  family  employees  are  morct  resistattt  to 
relocation.  ^. 

3.  A  substantial  majority  believed  that  difficulties 
of  two-careel'  families  have  affected  business 
operations  /' 

'       We  are  also  seeing  more  examples'^  flex-time  and 

1 

office  work  being  done  at  home  offered  as  options  to 
'  individuals  so  they  can  opend  more  time  with  their  children. 
Companies  like  CM  and  IBM  are  ajl^so  establishing  Quality  of 
Work  Life  programs  which  include  support  services  to 
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individuals  who  are  experiencing  crises  in  tlielr  life  such  y 
as  divorce.    Companies  have  found  that  individuals  who  are^ 
having  family  problems  are  less  productive  and*it  is  nore 
coat  effective  for  companies  to  provide  services  such  as 
time  for  counseling  than  lose  the  productivity  of  the 

individual  or  fire  the  employee.  * 

> 

Optimum  productivity  of  workers  will  never  be  achieved 
if  decision-makers  fail  to  recognize  the  criticality  of 
(1)  individual  Job  satisfaction  afid  (2)  family  stability 
and  support.    When  difficulties  occur  in  either  Job  or  at 
hone,  performance  correspondingly  deteriorates  in  the  other. 
What  happens  between  eight  and  five  indeed  influences  the 
family,  •and  by  the  same  measure,  what  happens  ac  home  does 
affect  productivity.  , 

It  is  important  to  note  that  in  1980,  ^'Michigan's  Status 
and  Ef!!cctiveness  Study  of  Consumer  Home  Economics  Programs** 
shows  that  74  percent  of  the  Consumer  and  Hoinemaking  graduates 
indicated  they  used  their  home  economics  skills  at  home,  and 
37  percent  of  them  found  they  used  them  on  "their  jobs.  Of 
the  338  graduates  who  responded,  86  percent  were  employed. 
This  interrelatedness  of  skills  between  home  and  work  is 
understandable  sin^e  most  employers  rate  responsibility, 
dependability,  and  ability  to  get  along  with  others,  as  skills 
most  needed  by  employees  in  conjunction  with  technical  skills. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  teaches  those  identified 
skills  as  well  as  numerous  other  tasks  that  relate  directly 
to  the  world  of  work,  thus  enhancing  potential  employment  » 
and  productivity.  ^ 
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I  hupe  the  above  data  provides  you  with  the  information 
and  understanding  of  what  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
is,  why  it  is  and  should  be  part  of  Vocational  Education, 
and  most  specifically,  why  it  is  unique  and  should  ]ye  kept 
us  ^separate  categorical*    On  this  last  point,  I  want  to 
make  a  personal  plea  to  each  of  the  policy  makers  that  if 
it  were  not  for  categorical  funding,  Michigan  would  not 
have  a  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  program,  since  we 
receive  no  state  vocational  dollars  to  'support  ,this  program, 
and  considering. Mchigan's  present  econom  we-  ^ 

will  not  have  any  statb  vocational  dollars  in  the  Toreseeable 
future.    Many  other  states  are  also  in  this  situition.  Fpr 

^ those  states  who  do  h:./e  state  v&cational  dollars,  it  is  the 
Federal  incentive^  and  leadership  whi^tr* drives  this  tVemendous 
program,  even  when  the  \do liar  amount  is  minimal* 

The  recent  NIE  Aesf onsiveness  Study  clearly  supports 
nationally  (I)  the  breadth  of  family  oriented  programs,  (2^ 
the  relevancy  of  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs 
in  our  modern  world  where  most  rapid  changes  infringe  upon 
the  family,  and  (3)  t\fe  ability  of  the  states  to  respond  to 
national  priorities  identified  in  the  Vocational  Edu:.ation 
Amendments  of  1976  (Subpart  5,  Section  150,  P.L.  94-482). 

This  legislation  challenged^sta^l^  to  give  special 
emphasis  to  consumer  education,  resource  management,  ^ 

'  nutrition  and  parenthood  education.    Comparative  enrollment 
data  available  through  the  National  Center  for  Education 
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Statlstics  for  FY  1976  to  FY  1979  indicates  that  all  four 
areas  show  positive  percentage  changes  of  6.6  (Home 


Management),  25.0  (Consumer  Education),  47.5  (Child 
Development  and  Guidance)  and  49.4  (Foods  and  Nutrition). 
Management  of  Resources  is  often  taught  in  consumer 
education  and/or  integrated  within  the  other  content  areas 
.«nd  therefore  the  expanded  emphasis  in  this  specific  area 
may  not  be  as  visible  as  it  is  in  the  other  priority  areas. 
In  Michigan,  in  1976,  consumer  education,  which  includes 
resource  management,  was  the  fifth  most  enrolled  in  course 
in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  at  the  secondary  level, 
however,  due  to  the  federal  legislation  it  became  the  second 
most  enrolled  in  course  by  1981.    Most  importantly,  the 
number  of  students  taking  consumer  education  has  almost 
tripled,  and  47  percent  of  the  enrollment  is  male.  This 
responsiveness  to  the  legislation  has  been  a  trend  nationally 
for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education.    Other  indicators  of 
success  are: 

.  Nationally,  29  percent  of  the  total  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  enrollment  in  1980  were  males, 
compared  to  8  percent  in  1972.    Michigan's  enrollments 
are  comparable.    States  such  as  California,  Maryland, 
New  York,  Oregon,  and  Texas  are  serving  betveen  30- 
37  percent  males  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
Programs . 
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*  According  to  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 
programs  serve  the  largest  share  of  minorities  and 
handicapped  students  of  any  other  vocational  service 
area.    This  also  holds  true  for  Michigan.     In  fact, 
in  Michigan,  Black  students  make  up  13.3  percent  of 
the  secondary  school  population  and  Michigan's 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  programs  served 
17.2  percent  of  the  black  students.    States  such  as 
Ohio  serve  20.6  percent  minorities  in  their  Consumer 
and  Homemaking  Education  program,  yet  Ohio's  secondary 
public  school's  minority  population  is  only  12.1  percent. 

.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs  are  one  of  two  highest 
vocational  service  areas  serving  the  limited  English 
speaking  population. 

.  Nationally,  more  than  50  percent  of  the  federal  funds 
appropriated  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Educatioi) 
serve  the  disadvantaged  population. 

.  A  minimum  of-  one-third  of  the  federal  funds  made 
available  to  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  must 
be  used  in  economically  depressed  areas  or  areas  of 
high  rates  of  unemployment  for  programs  to  assist 
consumers  and  to  help  improve  home  enviroivents  and 
the  quality  of  family  life.    Nationally,  there  are 
numerous  and  diversified  programs  and  ^fvices  which 
are  provided  to  target  audiences  such  a^^incarcerated 
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youth  and  adults,  school-age  parents,  displaced 
•^omeinakers,  the  elderly,  and  food  stamp  recipients. 
From  a  survey  of  twenty  state  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  Supervisors,  all  of  them 
indicated  they  provide  a  variety  of  programs  and 
services,  many  times  in  partnership  with  other 
agencies,  to  more  than  one  of  the  target  populations 
Identified  above. 

Incarcerated  Youth  and  Adults  -  program  content 
consists  of  improving  neli  concept,  behavior  modifi- 
cation, communicating  with  family  and  friends,  and 
consumer  skills  such  as  budgeting,  comparison 
shopping,  dangers  inherent  in  credit  buying;  skills 
which  may  significantly  improve  his/her  chance  foi 
maintaining  self  support  in  the  community  without 
resorting  to  criminal  activities.    States  providing 
programs  for  this  population  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:    Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Michigan,  Puerto  Rico,  Texas,  and 
West  Virginia. 

School-Age  Parents  -  program  content  and/or  services 
includes  day  care  centers  for  children  so  parents- 
may  attend  school,  child  observation,  parenting, 
nutrition,  and  disciplining  children  in  a  positive 
manner*    States  providing  programs  for  this  population 
include  but  are  not  limited  to:    Alabama,  Arizona, 
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.Connecticut ,g Florida,  Gerogia,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico »  Ohio,  Puerto  Rico,  Texas,  and 
Vermont  ♦ 

Displaced  Homemakers  -  program ^content  and/or  services 
includes  child  care  centers  for  children  so  parents 
can  enroll  in  vocational  programs,  development  of 
positive  self** image,  peer  support  groups,  managing  * 
the  dual  role  of  homemak«r/wage  earner,  personal 
comciunication  skills,  assertiveness  training  and 
employability  skills*    States  providing  programs  find 
services  for  this  population  include  but  are  not 
limited  to:    Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Michigan, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  and  Texao. 
Elderly  -  program  content  includes  living  on  a  fixed 
income,  nutrition  and  food  prepar,ation  for  one  or 
two  people,  special  diets,  conservation  of  energy, 
monitoring  yo'^r  health,  recognizing  legal  rights, 
availability,  of  coinnunity  services  and  coimunity 
involvement.    States  providing  programs  for  this 
population  include  but  are  tA»  limited  to:  Alabama, 
Connecticut,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  and  Texas. 

Food  Stamp  Recipients  -  program  content  includes:  use 
of  commodity  foods  purchased  with  food  stamps,  nutrition, 
food  sanitation,  use  of  coupons  in  purchasing  food, 
generic  products,  comparison  shopping,  using  leftovers. 
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States  providing  programs  for  this  population 
include  but  are  not  limited  to:    Kentucky,  Ohio. 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Texas. 

A  specific  example  of  the  social  an^^  economic  benefits  of 

theie  types  of  programs  is: 

.  Ohio's  Family  Life  Education  programs  located  in 
all  eight  major  cities,  two  other  cities,  and  six 
Appalachian  counties  show  continued  success  with 
disadvantaged  welfare  families  at  a  cost  of  $52.26 
per  participant.    Some  of  their  success  indicators 
for  1980-81  incltida: 

-  13,812  participants  were  referred  to  a  wide  variety 
of  community  agencies  for  help. 

-  162  retained  or  regained  custody  of  their  children 
(due  to  their  participation  in  the  parent/infant 
interaction  program) , 

-  1.512  became  involved  in  community  activities. 

-  398  earned  money  through  skills  developed  in  the  ^ 
program.  ^ 

-  172  left  welfare  roles  tor  immediate  employment 
whereas  others  progressed  toward  economic  independence 
by  their  participation  in  Adult  Basic  Education  (265), 
enrollment  In  GED  classes  (166),  enrollment  in  job 
training  classes  (181),  and  by  continuing  their 
education  (138). 

-  52  actually  were  able  to  invest  in  the  purchase  of 
a  home. 
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It  is  important  to^note  here  that  due  to  the  30 
percent  cue  in  federal  appropriations  for  Consumer  and 
Homemaking  Education  in  1982,  many  of  the  programs  and 
services  for  these  audiences  had  \o  be  drastically  reduced 
and/or  eliminated. 

Progress  has  been  made  and  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  has  been  responsive  to  the  legislative  intent 
for  the  four  priority  content  areas »  in  increasing  male 
enrollments,  serving  minorities,  handicapped,  limited 
English  speaking,  and  disadvantaged  youth  and  adults,  as 
well  as  providing  beneficial  progra^ns  for  individuals  in 
economically^  depressed  areas  and  areas  of  high  employment 
despite  t;,;e  fact  that  resources  allocated  for  this  effort 
have  been  inadequate » 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  at  this  time  the  concern 
we  as  Consumer  and  Homemaking  EducatoVs  have  with  regard 
to  the  national  concern  that  'ur  public  education  system  is 
weak  and  we  must  return  to  the  basics  and  particularly 
8trength«»n  the  area  of  math  and  science.    T  think  we  would 
all  agree  that  these  content  areas  are  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  ^pciet^',  however,  let  us  not  allow  the  pendulum  to 
swing  so  far  back  in  education  that  those  areas  become  the 
^11- inclusive  education. 

In  Michigan,  the  results  of  a  statewide  opinion  polling 
effort  on  "The  Public  Schools  in  Michigan  •  A  Statewide 
Survey  of  Public  Opinion"  (A  final  report  of  opinions  of 
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Michigan  Citlz;enB  in  Telephone  Households  conducted 
December  7-10,  1981),    When  asked  what  will  a  Michigan 
student  graduating  from  high  school  in  1987  ne«d  to  know 
and  be  able  to  do  to  be  succi^ssful,  the  top  three  responses 
by  public  school  households  and  non  public  school  house- 
holds were:    basic  skills,  vocational  training  and  sk^ls, 
and  "life  survival''  skills*    Life  survival  skills  is  what 
many  Consumer  and  Homemaking  programs  are  called  at  the  local 
level. 

In  the  May.  1983  Phi  Delta  Kappan  Magazine  article, 
"The  American  high  School  Today:    James  Bryant  Conant's 
Reservations  and  Reconsiderations"  by  Robert  L.  Hampelj 
delegates  to  the  1959  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD)  spoke  to 
Alden  Dunham  who  later  told  Conant  that  research  indicated 
that  home  economics  courses  "produce  better  problem  solving 
ability  than  do  courses  in  algebra". 

Simarily,  in  1982,  at  another  ASCD  annual  conference 
on  "Leadership  for  Educating  for  a  New  Century",  Don  Glines. 
Assistant  to  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education,  wants  to  see  more  taught  than 
the  three  R's  and  views  home  economics  as  "the  most  important: 
subject  in  the  curriculum". 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  from  these  three  examples 
is  probably  besft  stated  by  Ralph  Tyler,  the  well-known 
United  States  edudator,  who  said  that  "you  can  tell  you  are 
being  educated  if  your  options  are  increasing,  and  that  the 
reverse  is  happening^ if  they  are  decreasing".    We  cannot 
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afford  to  solve  our  present  problems  by  strengthening  a 
few  programs  and  thus  weakening  others i  a  balance  is  needed 
in  a  total  educational  program.    Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  ifl  an  essential  yet  unique  component  of  Vocational 
Education  and  both  should  be  a  viable  part  of  the  total 
educational  system. 

THE  nJTURE  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  IMVOLVEMENT 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  is  the  vocational 
instructional  j^rogram  which  assists  individuals  and  families 
with  the^  challenges  of  daily  living.    Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education,  as  an  integral  part  of  Vocational  Education, 
provi<?ies  training  for  the  occupation  of  homemaking  and 
requires  l^nowledge  and  skills  that  are  necessary  for  an 
optimum  qu^'lity  of  life.    Recognition  of  the  relationship 
of  a  well-ordered,  quality  home  and  family  life,  to  a 
productive,  satisfying  work  life,  is  implicit  in  the  history 
of  Vocational  Education  legislation.      Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  is  the  only  program  that  provides  the  diversity  of 
skills  and  knowledges  needed  to  "make  it**  in  life  and  takes 
the  basics  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  skills  and 
helps  students  and  adults  transfer  these  skills  to  everyday 
living  at  home  and  work. 

Due  to  the  change  in  makeup  and  function  of  the  American 

« 

family  and  its  individual  members,  the  need  to  counterbalance 
high  tech  with  high  touch,  the  multitude  of  socio-economic 
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problems,  and  the  effectiveness  of  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  to  meet  the  needs  of  families,  the  National 
Association  of  State  Supervisors  of  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Joins  with  the  American  Vocational  Association 
and  the  Vocational  Home  Economics  Education  Coalition,  which 
includes  the  American  Vocational  Association,  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  and  Home  Economics  Education  Association, 
to  make  the  following  reconmendations  for  the  section  of  the 
reauthorized  Vocational  Education  Act  identified  as  Consumer 
and  Homemaking. 

1.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  is  unique  in  its 
^        mission  and  responds  to  different  socio-economic 

needs  than  do  the  other  programs  in  Vocational 
Education.    Policy  makers  should  provide  the  national 
leadership  needed  to  allow  this  program  to  remain 
visible  4t  the  national  level  and  provide  the  direc- 
tion for  states  and  local  educational  agencies. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  ^ucation  should  remain  a 
separate  categtaxy  in  Vocational  Education  reauthor- 
ized legislation  with  clearly  defined  purposes  for 
accountability. 

2.  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education  funding  should  be 
provided  to  improve,  expand,  and  update  Consumer  and 
Homemakirg  Education  programs  for  males  and  females 
in  light  of  their  effectiveness,  the  need  to  counter- 
balance high  technology  with  high  touch,  the  changing 
function,  form  and  needs  of  the  new  American  family. 
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and  the  National  p.riorities  for  target  populations 
and  societal  concerns. 

3.  National  priorities  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  should  initiate  and  sustain  outreach 
programs  for  targeted  special  populations  such  as: 
.  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  fai'.llicts 

in  depressed  areas  ^ 
.  the  aged 

.  school  aged  parents 

.  single  parents 

.  displaced  homemakcrs /workers 

.  handicapped 

.  incarcerated  individuals 

4.  National  priorities  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  programs  should  address  suc^h  current  and 
emerging  concerns  such  as: 

.  managing  individual  and  family  resoiirces 
.  conserving  limited  resources 
.  making  wise  consumer  decisions 
.  improving  nutritional  status 
«  improving  parenting  skills 

.  improving  responses  to  individual  and  family  crises 
.  managing  home  and  work  roles 

.  adjusting  to  the  impact  of  new  technology  on  life 
and  work 
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.  encouraging  the  eliminatioh  of  sex  stereotyping 
.  expanding  occupational  options 
5.    Federal  fun4a  should  be  provided  to  improve  and 

expand  support  services  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking 
Education  which  may  include:    demonstration  of 
innovative  and  exemplary  projects;  community  outreach 
and  program  promotion  to  reach  targeted  populations; 
collabotation  with  other  education,  conmninity,  and 
industry  resources  for  better  coordinated,  cost 
effective  programs;  transference  of  math  and  science 
skills  to  practical  life  skills  through  consumer  and 


homemaking  education  courses ^cuttleulum  development; 
research  and  program  evaluation;  development  of 
instructional  materials;  teacher  education;  upgrading 
of  equipment;  teacher  supervision;  state  administration 
and  leadership  Including  activities  of  the  student 
organization. 


I  believe  in  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education,  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  programs  in  the 
->    educational  system  today.    Through  national  leadership,  the 
direction  for  the  eighties  and  nineties  can  be  established 
so  that  all  Consumer  and  Homemaking  educators  can  work  in 
partnership  to  effectively  address  national  concerns. 
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The  appendix  Includes  recently  published  articles  that 
■  are  supportive  to  this  testimony. 

Appendix  A:    The  Flint  Journal  on  Tuesday,  September  23.  1983, 
published  two  articles  about  a  consumer  and 
homemaking' program  in  Flint,  Michigan,  both  of 
''i*    which  emphasize*  the  use  of  micro  computers  in  the 
home  economics  classroom  and  the  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  males  participating 
ii^the  program.  ^ 

Appendix  B:    Includes  a  magazine  article  which  will  be 

published  in  the  October  issue  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association's  Journal,  VocEd*  This 
article  discusses  the  role  of  consumer  and 
homemaking  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  dislocated 
worker  and  cites  specific  examples  of  such  programs 
in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  West  Virginia* 

\ 

(KDITOB^S  V\[/T£:  Due  to  printing  llaltfttlons ,  and  ir:  the  interest 
of  C'jonon/,  the  appendix  itaterlal  listed  above  vau  retained  in  the  files 
uf  the  Ccwttlttee,  where  it  may  be  researched  upon  request.) 
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I IGSTINONY 

r 

'  of 
Raymond  G.  Mudyke 

I 

at  Public  Hearing 
.  on 
Access  Offered  Non^PubUx^^sariooI 
Students  to  Vocational  Education 


ntj 


Hr»  ChaiRNon:  i 

nans  is  Raysmd  G.  Vtaadyke.   I  am  a  Program  Director  in  the  Center  for 
Occupational  and  Professional  AssesMnt  at  Educational  Testing  Service.   I  have 

been, studying  and  writing  about  programs  of  vocational^technical  education  for 

i 

the  past  thirteen  years.  / 

i 
I 

In  1980  I  was  the  principal  author  of  a  report,  entitled  Providing  Students 
in  Honprofit  Private  Schools  with  Ac  ^  to  Publicly  Supported  \facational 
education  Prograws>  it  is  h»port  was  prepared  under  contract  with  the  U«S. 

DepartMnt  of  CducatirTi./ 

.  .  /  ■  ! 

i 

Before  I  begin  sy  ^tisiony^  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am 
appearing  here  as  a  pyivate  citisent  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Educational 
luting  Service  whert  I  an  enployed  nor  of  the  U.S.  Oepartmwit  of  Education 
which  funded  the  report  cited  above.  The  views  I  shall  present  to  the  OcMnittee 
are  entirely     owr/ and  do  net  necessarily  wflect  those  of  either  ETS  or  the 
Oepartjsent  of  Eduction. 

Although  st^idents  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private  institucions  have  cai|)arable 
«9l09^«ent  nee^ii  as  their  counterparts  in  the  public  education  sector* 
traditionalliy' they  have  not  had  ocnparable  opportunities  to  prepare  for 

employment.  /  A  broad  array  of  structural!  attitudinal*  and  fiscal  problem, 

/ 

among  other  barriersi  have  effectively  worked  against  the  involvement  of  private 
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school  students  in  publicly  financed  vocational  education  programs. 

Congress  first  officially  recognized  the  importance  of  providing  all 
students  with  relevant  preparation  for  employment  through  its  1966  amendments  to 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1^63^  and  through  a  subsequent  rf»vision  of  those 
amendnents  by  passage  of  the  Education  Anenctnents  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-4B2). 
Title  I— Vocational  Education^  Part  A»  Subpart  2,  Basic  Grant,  provides  that 
funds  available  to  the  ttates  under  Section  120  for  cooperative  Vocational 
Mucation  programs  be  made  available  to  private  school  students*   Subpart  3» 
Program  Improvement  and  Supportive  Services,  Section  132  (b),  Exemplary  and 
Innovative  Programs,  and  Subpart  4,  Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
Section  140  (b),  contain  similar  provisions  for  the  participation  of  private 
school  students* 

The  Vocational  ^ucation  Amendnents  of  1976  and  the  acccmpagying  rules  and 
regulations  include  quite  specific  and  carefully  delineated  provisions* 
^sically,  these  regulations  require  that  public  school  vocational  education 
staff  first  identify  students  enrolled  in  private  schools  who  may  have 
educational  needs  similar  to  thei^  public  school  counterparts*   After  assessing 
the  needs  of  these  private  school  students  in  relation  to  the  federally  funded 
vocational  educa^i^  programs,  public  school  'vocational  educatiai  ^inistrators 
should  provide  these  students  with  ^nuine  opportunities  to  take  par*-,  in  these 
programs,  which  are  designed  to  serve  youth  in  both  public  and  private  schools«\ 

^  •  J 

Ihe  available  evidence  suggests^ that  private  school  students  are  \)oy 
adequately  served;  the  requirements  of  the  Vocational ^'Etucation  /Vnenclnents  of 
1976  have  not  been  met.    It  appears  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  to  date  that 
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little  real  progruBs  has  been  made  since  provisions  for  private  school  stujents* 
involvwent  In  federally  supported  programs  were  included  in  the  Vbcatlonal 
Education  ^niencknents  of  1968. 

Although  tciBd  states,  esfwcially  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  have  taken 
pioneering  steps  to  cr)s\ire  full  inplementatlon  of  the  legislative  provisions, 
they  are  few  In  number.   Interestingly,  In  sane  state  departinents  of  education 
vhere  attit»ides  are  ronsupportive  or  even  antagonistic  toward  private  schcnl 
sUidents^  local  vocational  achiinlstrators  have  pro»^ided  the  leadership  to  work 
out  coc|»rative  arrangoronts  with  private  Institutions.  . 


In  most  states «  however,  legislative  guarantees  of  federal  i»s»istance  have 
not  been  transfocmed  into  equitahle  educational  opportunities  fo*  private  school 
students.   'Hve-bnix  of  the  issue  is  control  over  access.   The  state  or  local 
educational  agonc^-  responsible  for  ijtplanenting  the  legislation  —  in  this  caae 
>-he  Vocational  Education ^Amenctnents  of  1976  —  In  large  measure  contiX)ls  the 
access- of  private  school  students  to  vocational  education  programs. 

Of  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  cooperation  between  private  and 
public  institutions^  the  reoet  prevalent  And  persistent  seon  to  be  attitudinal 
and  ccBiTunications  problems.   Misperoeptlons,  negative  stereotypes:/  and  distrust 
are  shared  by  private  and  public  edjcators  alike- 


Without  exception,  ixeitivc  interaction  between  these  two  educational 
sectors  relies  heavily  on  pieviously  existing  persor^al  friendsjiips. 
Purthetroore,  where  swxessful  cooperative  progran^  exist,  chey  were  initiated 
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and  Implemented  on  the  basis  of  a  cniTior.ly  held  view  of  the  inportanc^  ^' 
^  serving  the  vocational  needs  of  all  cfiv  nation's  youth  regardJess  of  ^  .  * 
they  are  enrolled  in  private  or  public  institutions. 

Whereas  the  Vocational  education  Annendnents  of  1976  have  created  the  context 
in  which  the  vocational  needs  of  private  school  students  can  be  met,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  state  and  local  education  agencies  will  qjerate  within 
this  context  hw,  for  the  most  part,  been  mad^ by  the  agencies  thonselves* 

Ttie  continuing  tragedy  Is  the  untold  cost  to  society  of  labor  market 
entrants  who  are  vocationally  skill  deficient.   Although  private  school 
educators  have  traditionally  held  basic  skills  education  in  hiah  esteem,  they 
also  recognize  that  basic  skills  and  vocational  education  are  prerequisites  to 
active  participation  in  the  work  force.    Both  are  necessary,  neither  is 
sufficient* 

The  issue  is  whether  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  not  providing  all  ctt 
nation*8  youth  with  access  to  federally  funded  vocational  offerings.  The 
opportunity  costs  are  snail  compared  to  the  burden  of  excessively  high  youLh 
unenployment . 

RecoTuendations  for  increasing  the  participation  of  nonprofit  private  cchool 
student   in  federally  supported  vocational  education  programs: 

1.  Provisions  for  the  involvement  of  private  school  students  in 
federally  supported  vocational  eciiucation  progran>s  should  be 
expanded  to  include  all  programs* 

2.  Joint  planning  by  private  and  public  school  personnel  «hould  take 
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ntativM  should  be  included  in  local 


vocational  educatlonladviaory  groups.  FurtherraDro,  those  seized 
to  represent  the  pcijate  sector  should  be  thoroughly  fwniliar  !*ith 
private  ecjucation  at i the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 


vocational  education. 

5.  Private  school  representatives  should  Deceive  all  materials  on 
vocational  educ^ltion  that  ai-e  routinely  distributed  to  public 
educators. 

6.  Nodel  progr^ns  of  cooperation  between  private  and  public 
institutions  should  be  developed,  and  information  about  them 
should  be  widely  disseminated.  ' 

7.  state  and  local  educational  agencies  should  develop  and  implement 
outreach  prograns  directed  at  the  private  education  sector. 

8.  state  plans  for  vocational  education  should  include  a  section  that 
describes  state  objectives,  procedures,  and  other  provisions  for 
serving  private  school  students, 

9.  state  ooranissioners  of  education  should  allocate  a  portion  of  - 
their  discretionary  funds  for  the  development  and  Itiplementatlon 
of  Innovative  ard  exemplary  programs  of  oooperstion  between 
private  and  public  schools. 

10.  The  U.^.  Department  of  Education  should  prepare  and  disseminate 
policy  statements  regarding  the  participation  of  private  school 
students  in  public  vocational  education  programs. 

11.  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  federal  assistance  to  private 


4. 


Private  school  representatives  should  be  invited  to  participate  in 
state  and  local  workshops,  seminars,  and  conferences  dealing  with 
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school  students  in  all  federally  funded  education  programs 
^  handicapped^  bilingual,  vocationali  and  so  forth  —  should  be 
reviewed  and  made  as  consistent  as  possible. 
12.  Each  state  agency  responsible  for  adninistering  federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  should  designate  scneone  within  their 

c 

organisation  to  be  responsible  for  encouraging  and  initiating 
cooperative  arrangements  between  private  and  public  institutions. 


\ 

\ 
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statement  on  Behalf  of  the 
Anierican  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 

by 

Ms.  Ida  Rogers/ 
Academic  Advisor,  Anne  Arundel /Cofnnunlty  College 
and  National  Vocational  Guidance  A^oclatlon  Representative 
to  the  AACO  Government  Relations  Comnittee 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  Arts  and 
Humanities,  I  am  Ida  Rogers,  Academic  Advisor  at  the  Anne  Arundel  Conmunlty 
College  In  Arnold,  Maryland   and' a  member  of  the  Government  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development,  My 
responsibility  on  the  AACD  Government  Relations  Comnittee  is  to  represent  ^ 
the  interests  of  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association^  the 
national  division  focusing  on  career  and  vocational  guidance  services  and 
programs. 

1  am  pleased  to  be  here  this  morning  representihg  the  views  of  the 
41,000  members  of  the  Ameiican  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 
(formerly  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association)  at  these  very 
important  hearings  on' vocational  education.    The  counseling  profession 
has  long  been  concerned  with  workbound  youth  and  adults.    In  fact,  the 
first  formal  counseling  (irgan1zat1x)n,  the  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  was  founded  In  1913— four  years  before  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was 
enacted  to  focus  on  vocational  education  in  the  United  States.  Today, 
•NVGA  and  AACD*s  other  12  national  divisions  span  every  aspect  of  counsel-  \ 
ing  and  guidance  work  in  education,  mental  health,  renabilitation  and  re-  i 
lated  human  service  settings.    Our  commitment  over  time  to  the  career  and 
vocational  development  needs  of  this  nation's  citizenry  is  apparent  and 
well  documented.  ..^^^ 

The  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators,  guidance  supervis- 
ors  and  related  soecialists  who  comprise  our  organization  fully  support 
the  Improvement  and  extension  of  vocational  education  programs  which  many 
Individuals  and  groups  have  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Subcommittee's 
oversight  hearings  on  the  Vocational  Education  Act.    We  are  most  concerned 
that  future  vocational  education  legislation  addresses  the  career  and 
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vocational  guidance  needs  of  children^  yoyth  and  idults.   Today»  I 

hope  to  focus  on  the  present  state  of  vocatianal  guidance  In  the  United 

o 

StaUs  and  the  future  direction  that  it  should  take.    1  will  address  the 

needs  of  the  general  population  and  those  of  the  disadvantaged,  women;  minority, 

handicapped  and  adult  citizens  who  are  underserved  by  the  present  system. 

As  young  people  pass  through  the  awareness  and  exploration  phases  of 
their  career  development,  the  services  offered  by  comprehensive  guidance 
programs  can  be  useful  in  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  educational  and 
vocational  decisions  that  each  student  mutit  make.   As  late  adolescents  and 
adults  continue  in  this  decision-making  process  and  deal  with  the  specific 
concerns  of  entry  into  the  workforce,  they  too*  require  special  attention 
that  can  be  offered  by  professional  counselors  through  guidance  programs. 
The  adult-early  career  or  midcareer,  employed  or  unemployed-may  need 
the  services  offered  in  a  guidance  and  counseling  program  to:    1)  enter 
the  workforce,  2)  move  from  one  occupational  field  to  another,  3)  retrain 
for  an  occupation  with  the  provision^  security ,  4)  re-enter  the  work- 
force following  time  at  home  as^  a  parent,  or  5)  move  to  an  occupational 
field  which  fully  utilizes  one's  aptitudes,  abilities  and  Interests,  and 
leads  to  a  level  of  personal  satisfaction  and  fulfillment.    In  addition, 
women  and  girls,  minority  youth  and  adults,  and  handicapped  persons  of 
all  ages  must  receive  focused  and  specialized  attention  to  their  career 
and  vocational  development  nctJds  if  they  are  to  fully  utilize  the  range 
of  educational  and  occupational  options  open  to  them. 

As  my  preceding  testimony  points  out,  the  needs  of  our  citizenry 
are  broad  and  diversified.    Every  American  citizen  can  benefit  from  the 
provisions  of  a  quality  program  of  guidance  and  counseling  services  which 
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Which  inc1u,ies  the  following  elements:    1)  Individual  and  group  counsel- 
Ing.  2)  occupational.  ,ducational  and  financial  aid  informatiori'  and 
resources.  3)  testing,  measurement  and  appraisal  resources.  4)  orientation 
programs,  and  5)  placement  services.    These  services  must  be  offered  to  all 
students  as  a  part  of  their  general  educational  experience  and  tailored. 
Whenever  appropriate  and  possible,  to  assist  individuals  in  preparing  for. 
entering,  andadvancing  in  the  valuable  vocational  and  technical  education 
programs  offered  in  our  schools.    The  provision  of  improved  counseling 
and  guidance  services  to  children,  adolescents  and  adults  will  result  in 
a  population  which: 

'^■^       '*    nrn!JfH"»!       '"3''9e  oV  Career  and  vocationtftpportunities 
provided  through  vocational  education,  trade  and  technlca 
education. and  community  college  programs  "chnicai 

2.    Chooses  or  makes  better  choices  from  tha  variety  of  educa- 
tional  and  occupational  options.  aneiy  or  educa- 

^'    dpH^fln'm  ^f"'"  '"^  occupational  fields  based  on  sound 
Sn^t;"?iVrs[s"'^'  ss  Of  aptitudes. 

I 

Or.  Edwin  L.  Herr.  current  President  of  the  American  Association  for 

Counseling  ana^Development .  offered  the  following  statement  before  the 

U.S.  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Coitmittee.  Subconnittee  on  Education. 

Arts  and  Humanities,  oversight  hearings  on  guidance  and  counseling  (April 

23,  1982)  which  ttas  relevance  here.   Or.  Herr  stated: 

"As  counselors  employ  the  individual  and  group  counseling,  infor- 
ac    V  tipT'^r-  '"'1"^'  ^"^"-""ilding  workshops  and   e la  ed 

LI   ?K   ?  ►  ^►'^•''"^'^  occupational  or  trdining  quotas. 
.hi.T;;  '°  'ndividvals  gain  intelligence 

^f^nH  f^f]'  f'^'l""^^  characteristics  and  possibilities,  under- 
stand their  multipotentiality.  become  educated  to  choose   and  to 
e  't"Sh"SoI;f       P'^"'"'  -tion     Before  the  co^nllio?"  an'° 
ripnt  nr   H  ,2        ^"'^''^er.  it  is  Often  necessary  to  help  the  stu- 
0  dent  or  adulf  client  cope  with  their  changing  and.  perhaps  j 
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neglecting  family  situations,  discontinuities  and  crises  In 
their  lives,  loss  of  a  loved  one»  substance  abuse  or  the  lack 
of  adequate  psychological  or  economical  resources  to  sustain 
the  Individual  through  the  current  phase  of  their  education 
and  Into  the  next  lifestage/' 

This  kind  of  philosophical  attention  to  individual  needs  has  not 
precluded  a  role  for  guidance  and  counseling  in  human  capital  development 
*  in  the  United  States,    For  example,  in  this  nation,  within  the  context 
of  Individual  freedom  of  choice  which  we  rightly  prize,  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  which  gave  guidance  and  counseling  its 
major  place  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States, ^did  so  because  of  the 
needs  of  the  nation  to  identify  young  people  of  scientific  and  technical 
talent  and  to  encourage  them  to  enter  the  study  of  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics in  our  colleges  and  universities.    While  many  other  outcomes  en- 
sued as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
(e.g.,  vastly  expanded  counselor  training  programs,  major  research  activi- 
ties designed  to  study  the  most  effective  ways  of  training  counselors, 
new  insights  into  measurement  of  individual  characteristics  and  into 
career  behavior,  the  growing  acceptance  of  counselors  as  playing  an„^ 
important  role  in  the  career  development  process),  professional  counselors 
made  major  contributions  in  helping  the  United  States  achieve  its  educa- 
tional goals  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

The  past  20  years  has  seen  guidance  and  counseling  identified  in 
many  pieces  of  notional  legislation  as  methods  of  dealing  with  the  prob- 
1  ems  of  economically  disadvantaged  students,  women  and  members  of  minor- 
ity groups  dealing  with  sexual  and  racial  discrimination,  vocational 
education  students  choosing  curriculum  or  jobs,  handicapped  students  be- 
ing ma  ins  treamed  in  American  education,  Issues  addressing  the  employment 
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and  unemployment  of  youth  and  aduUs  and  related  Issues  such  as  career 
education,  school  vandal1sfn»  and  underachievement,   A  brief  analysis  of  ^ 
the  content  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  and  Its  related 
amendments,  the  Ellnentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  the  Education. for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act.  and  related  state  and  national  legislation 
suggests  the  Importance  which  has  been  placed  on  the  Implementation  of 
guidance  and  counseling  in  responding  to  such  national  issues.  While 
.each  of  these  expectations  of  guidance  and  counseling  have  a  personal 
development  emphasis,  it  also  has  implications  for  effectively  enhancing 
and  increasing  America's  human  potential.  ^ 

With  a  lack  of  a  guidance  and  counseling  unit  in  the  U.S.  Department  * 

f 

of  Education  designed  to  address  and  monitor  national  needs  in  counseling 
and  related  status  Issues,  limited  Federal  program  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  status  of  guidance  and  counseling  as  it  relates  to  the  im- 
portant human  needs  outlined  in  this  testimony.   Rather,  the  primary  level 
for  the  organization  and  administration  services  has  beerx  at  the  state 
and  local  level. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor  reported  in  1930  that  approxi- 
mately 75,000  counselors  v#ere  employed  in  the  schools,  rehabilitation, 
college  and  related  settings    in  the  United  States.    Related  data  from  the 
National  Center'  on  Educational  Statistics  and  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  reports  an  even  higher  figure  of  individuals  who  describe  themselves 
as  counselors.    The  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Deve l^jflRen t 
estimates  that  approximately  67,000  counselors  currently  function  in  the 
elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  secondary  schools  and  adult  educa-  V 
tion  programs  of  the  United  States.   While  this  figure  sounds  impressive, 
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one  must  realize  that  these  persons  are" serving  a  student  population  that 
results  in  a  counselor  to  student  ratio  at  the  secondary  school  level 
across  the  nation  of  one  counselor  to  425  students  and.  at  the  elementary 
^school  level,  one  counselor  to  every  siy=  elementary  schools.  Such  ratios 
obviously  mean  that  many  students*,  parents  and  families   in  the  United 
States  h^^e  limited  or  no  access  to  guidance  services  either  in  elementary, 
secondary  V'  vocational  education. 

Given  such  e;:tensive  involvement  with  helping  students  consider  and 
prepare  for  the  future,  it  was  disappointing  to  note  that  the  recent 
widely  publicized  report  of  the  National  Conmission  on  Excellence  in 
Education,  A  Nation  at  Risk:    Th^^  imperative  for  Educational  Reform,  was 
silent  in  its  reconmendations  on  educational  reform  about  the  role  of 
guidance  or  school  counselors  in  helping  to  achieve  the  type  of  educational 
excellence  that  the  Commission  seeks.    The  more  recent  report  by  the  ' 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,   High  School,  however,  ' 
specifically  states: 

"Guidance  services  should  be  significantly  expanded.    No  counselor 
should  have  a  caseload  of  more  than  100  students,    r^oreover,  ' 
school  districts  should  provide  a  referral  service  to  connunity 
agenc  es  for  those  students  needing  frequent  and  sustained  profes- 
sional assistance."  '  ^ 

Thus,  to  insure  educational ^qual ity  is  to  insist  that  appropriately 
trained,  professional  certified  counselors  are  available  in  elementary, 
middle,  secondary  and  vocational  education  programs  to  meet  the  guidance  and. 
counseling  needs  expressed  by  students  and  parents  in  a  variety  of  national 
and  local  needs  assessments.    A  recent  document  jointly  published  by  the 
American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  and  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association  is  worthy  of  specific  attention.    This  study  noted: 
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"One  mdjor  probleci  thai  occurs  is  the  uneven  distribution  o^ 
guidance  staff  availability  in  certain  settings.    As  an  exampleC 
if  one  were  to  review  the  staffing  profile  of  the  availability 
of  guidance  programs  in  our  nation's  7»000  rural  and  isolated  ^ 
schools,  there  would  be  cause  for  alarm.    It  is  estimated  that 
in  these  locations,  less  than  10  percent  of  the  elemtary  stu- 
dents have  access  to  guidance  programs,  while  at  the  junior 
high  and  high  school  levels,  less  than  40  to  50  percent  of  these 
students  have  access  to  guidance  programs.    (Pinson,  et  al) 

In  some  of  the  largest  states  and  cities,  the  counsel or-student 
ratios  in  public  scho'^ls  are  greater  than  the  reconnended  ratio 
of  one  counselor  for  every  250  students.    In  a  large  midwesjtern 
state,  the  ratio  at  the  high  school  level  is  one  to  630.  The 
average  of  combining  the  ratios  of  four  of  the  10  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States  would  approximate  one  to  740." 

These  figures  can  <ilso  be  contrasted  with  the  find-ings  as  early  as 
1959  by  the  Conant  Caitnission  on  Improving  the  American  High  School  which 
recommended  a  ratio  of  one  school  counselor  to  every  2^    students  or  the 
1971  White  House  Conferenc(r oq  Youth,  which  recoirrHjndea  j  ratio  of  one 
to  50  students.    Except  in  rare  instances,  even  in  the  days  of  strong 
fiscal  support  for  guidance  and  counseling  from  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  we  have  never  conmitted  sufficient  resources  to  begin  to  approach 
a  ratio  of  one  rouse lOr  to  250  or  fewer  students  in  the  United  States. 

Counselors  have  played  an  important  roles  in  the  vocatior.al 
education  mission  of  American  education.    As  counselors',  not  unmindfjl  of 
the  challenges  this  society  has  placed  in  front  of  vocational  education, 
we  join  with  our  colleagues  in  that  field  to  restate  certain  conrvcn 
concerns: 

1.  How  can  guidance  be  provided  early  enough,  fully  enou^jK  and 
long  enough  to  assure  that  employable  skills  transcending 
specific  jot  competencies  are  in  the  portfolio  of  evcy 
American  citizen. 

2.  We  must  explore  ave.iues  for  attracting  and  holding  'ninorit^*, 

women,  handicapped  and  adult  learners,  in  the  comprehensive  vocational 
education  programs  offered  through  our  high  schools,  voca- 
tional technical  education  programs  and  comrrunit.^  colleges. 
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To  the$e  Issues  we  add  two  questions  paraphrased  from  a  legislative 

Issues  agenda  proposed  by  a  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational 

Education  Task  Force  convened  in  the  spring  of  1980: 

K   To  what  f»xtent  should  an  educational  program  designed  to 
give  sk'JIs  in  nonbaccalaureate  fields  be  expected  to  con- 
tribute to  the  individual ,  to  the  economy,  to  society? 

2*   And  once  this  extent  is  known,  what  should  drivv^  Federal 
dollars.  Federal  requirements.  Federal  control  io  vocational 
education... national  goals,  state  goalSi  workforce  goals  or 
individual  goals? 

The  members  of  th^  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development 
believe  that  our  suggestions  for  strengthening  vocational  education  can 
help  Congress^to  answer  many  of  these  questions.   Or.  Norman  C.  Gysbers, 
AACO  Past  President  and  former  President  of  AVA*s  Guidance  Division,  has 
stated: 

'like  vocational  education,  guidance  Is  a  program  specifying 
learner  outcomes  which  can  be  measured  as  specifically  as  job 
skills.    These  learner  outcomes  should  include^:    1}  Knowledge 
of  career  options  and  labor  market  data,  2)  ability  to  make  in- 
formed choices  based  on  known  aptitudes  and  interests,  3)  im- 
r  provea  \nterpersonal  skills,  confidence  and  self-esteem,  4) 
skill  in  seeking,  finding  and  holding  a  job,  5)  correctly  anti- 
cipating the  demands  of  the  workplace*  the  employer  and  one*s 
fellow  workers,  6)  improved  work  habits  such  ar  pynctuality* 
perserver<?nce  and  job  completion." 

Gysbers  further  states:    "Like  vqtational  education,  guidance 
has  Its  own  professionally  recognized  personnel,  trained  in 
assisting  students  to  achieve  thes^  and  other  competencies  re- 
lated to  a  full  and  equitable  representation  in  the  adult  work 
world.   These^professionals  rely  more  on  the  principles  of 
teamwork  than'do  other  practitioners.    They  recogni;e  that 
without  the  involvement  and  cooperation  of  other  stiff,  parents,, 
employers  and  community  agencies  and  groups,  these  outcomes  will 
be  far  more  difficult  to  achieve." 

^      With  respect  to  the  consideration  of  future  vocationil  education  leg- 
islation, the  American  Association  for  Counseling  and  Development  recom- 
mends that: 
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1.  Any  revised  or  modified, vocational  education  programs  must' 
have  i  strong  and  viableNijcational  guidance  and  counseling 
component  running  thteughout  the  various  titles  and  sections 
erf  such  legislation.  ^Such  a  coivonent  or  cortjponents  should 
have  adequate  authorizations  and  provide  for  trained  profes- 
sional guidance  staff.or  the  means  to  obtain  such  personnel. 

2.  Current  provisions  for  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  In 
existing  legislation  ^re  not  adequate*   If  thii  nation  wishes 
to  begin  to  solve  Its  massive  unemployment  and  economic  prob- 
lems. It  will  need  to  provide  funds  and  programs  to  suitably 

^ guide,  direct  and  counsel  in-school  and  out-of-school  youth 
into  vocations  and  jobs  which  are  useful,  productive  and 
satisfying  and  have  the  potential  for  full  and  lasting 
employment.   Vocational  guidance  and  counseling  offersthe 
hope  for  accomplishing  this  objective. 

3.  Future  vocational  education  legislation  mdst  set  aside  not 
•  less  than  15  percent  of  each  state's  allocation  for  voca- 
tional guidance  programs.   Such  programs  should  include  the 
following  elements: 

a*   The  trainlpg  and  retraining  of  guidance  personn«!  in 
career  ana  vocational  guidance  siciDs. 

b.  Research  and  development  components  which  address  needs 
assessment,  evaluation  and  the  demonstration  of  cxem- 
plary  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  programs. 

c.  Resources,  equipment  and  facilities  for  vocational  guid- 
ance  and  counseling  programs.  ( 

d*    Program  development  and  Implementation  activities  includ- 
ing components  of  career  awareness  exploration,  decision- 
,     making*  orientation,  placement  and  followup. 

c.    Provision  of  special  programs  and  activities  designed  for 
women,  minority,  handicapped  and  adult  clientele. 

f.  Staffing  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  progrd.iis 
with  certified  educationaJ  personnel. 

g.  Provision  of  community  outreach  capability  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 

h.  Programs  which  focus  on  collaboration  with  business,  in- 
dustry and  labor  at  all  levels  of  vocational  education 
and  guidance  implementation. 

1.    Proyams  which  foster  counselor  collaboration  with  voca- 
tional education  instructors,  administrators,  supervisors. 
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curriculum  specialists  and  related  personnel. 

j.-  Programs  which  provide  opportunUies  for  counselors  to 
obtain  firshand  experience  in  business  and  industry  and 
projects  which  provide  opportunities  to  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  business*  industrial,  labor  market  and  rela- 
ted training  opportunities..  .* 

fc.      •    .  » 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Subconwlttee,  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  American  Association 
for  Counseling  and  Development  on  vocational  education  and»  more  specifi- 
cally, the  role  which  career  and  vocational  guidance  can  play  in  this  Im- 
portant aspect  of  American  education.    I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  you  have  on  these  recomnendations  or  provide  supplementary  in- 
formation as  a  followup  to  this  hearing  to  assist  you  in  youroe 1 1  Derations. 

Ir\fEB:LH 
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IMTROOUCriON 

NSBA  is  pleased  that  w  can  submit  this  testimony  to  the  Senate 
Subcowiittee  on  EdMcatior..  Arts  and  Hunanities.   The  National  School  Boards 
Association  is  the  only  oajor  education  organization  representing  school  board 
MMbers  irtio  govern  the  nation's  public  school  districts.   Throughout  the 
nation,  approximately  90,000  of  these  individuals  are  Association  menbers. 
These  people,  in  turn,  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  Nation's  public  school  children. 

Currently  marking  its  forty-fourth  year  of  service.  NSBA  is  a  federation 
oi-  state  school  board  associations,  with  direct  local  school  board  affiliates, 
constituted  to  streiijthen  local  lay  control  of  educatlo.n  and  to  work  for  the 
improvement  of  educatio     Most  of  these  school  board  mettters  are  elected 
public  officials.'  Accordingly,  they  are  politically  accountable  to  their 
constituents  for  both  education  policy  and  fiscal  management.  As  lay 
unsalaried  individuals,  school  board  members  are  in  the  rather  unique  position 
of  being  able  to  judge  legislative  programs  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  education,  without  consideration  to  their  personal  professional 
interest. 

For  years,  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  has  played  a 
significant  role  in  developing  the  longer-term  educational  and  occupational 
future  of  millions  of  American  youth.   Given  the  changing  nature  of  work,  and 
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the  pressures  wnricn  uiose  changes  place  on  student  preparation,  vocational 
education  Is  now  In  a  period  ^hen  an  expansive  federal  rjole  snould  {)e 
undertaken  at  tne  secondary  education  level  to  support  Innovation  and  program 
liodernlxatlon.    To  tliat  end,  federal  programs  should  be  designed  to  Improve 
our  capaolllty  to  serve  Ute  broad  spectrum  of  America's  students  In  nign 
quality  vocational  education  programs  and  courses.  The  group  of  students 
requiring  vocational  services  snould  Include  tliose  who  are  college  bound, 
educationally  disadvanuged,  limited  English  speaking,  handicapped,  as  ^11  as 
tnose  students  who  have  traditionally  sought  the  benefits  of  vocational 
education. 

At  Ute  same  time,  m  recognize  tliat  secondary  vocational  education  and  the 
notion  of  an  expensive  federal  role,  has  Its  critics.   The  Administration's 
bill,  for  example,  muld  diminish  the  relative  federal  role  In  secondary 
vocational  programs*«*and  then  narrow  tite  primary  focus  to  occupational 
training  for  target  populations.   NS8A  does  not  support  this  type  of  limited 
approach. 

In  essence,  the  Comlttee  Is  being  presented  4lth  a  major  choice  of 
direction  for  the  federal  vocattooal  education  program  as  It  Is  now  authorised 
and  adilnlstered. 

In  urging  a  comprehetisWe  federal  program  at  the  secondary  level,  our 
testimony  will  be  directed  at  clarifying  some  of  the  conceptions  about 
secondary  vocational  programs*   We  believe  that  secondary  vocational 
education,  Including  the  role  of  the  federal  government,  should  be  carefully 
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defined  and  distinguished  from  the  needs  and  goals  of  age-groups  which  are 
served  by  other  education  and  training  programs,  m  addition,  we  would  like 
to  highlight  those  legislative  crIteHa  which,  we  believe,  will  r«su1t  in  an 
effective  federal  prcgran.  in  this  manner,  we  hope  to  define  what  NSBA  means 
*.hen  we  speak  of  a  -ccprehensive  program."  Finally,  we  will  cod^nt  on  H.R. 
4164  from  the  standpoint  of  how  it  fits  within  our  concepts  and  criteria  for 
legislation. 

PART  A;   6#neral  Concepts  About  Secondary  Vocational  Education 

Concept  #  1.  At  the  secondary  level  vocational  >duf«t<nn 
regarded  ai  an  educational  program  (including  oceupatlcMl 
components )-and  it  should  be  evaluated  as  such 

There  is  a  tendency  to  think  of  vocational  education  in  stereo-  typic 
terms.   Regardless  of  whether  the  picture  is  one  of  the  traditional  shop 
or  the  mors  contemporary  laser  lab,  soni  observers  equate  vocational 
education  with  training  for  specific  work  skills.   Once  that  parallelism 
Is  drawn,  then  the  design  of  programs  and  how  they  are  evaluated  will  be 
tied  to  the  student's  first  Job  (for  which  he  was  trelnedl-and  the  extent 
of  the  employer's  satisfaction  with  the  students'  performance.   While  an 
approach  based  on  this  type  of  occupational  or  labor  market  outcome  may  be 
appropriate  for  adult  programs,  older  youth,  or  special  situations  (e.g. 
training  for  the  handicapped  and  certain  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth),  we  believe  that  the  objectives  for  secondary  students-and 
therefore  the  measure  for  success-should  be  tiior»  encompassing. 
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At  tut  stcondiry  level ,  tne  iMjor  goe)  for  MSt  vocational  students  should 
not  be  limited  to  specifically  training  tlie«  for  those  entry  level  Jobs  which, 
happen  to  be  available  In  the  local  (Mrket  during  a  particular  school  year* 
Rathtrt  the  goal  Should  be  to  provide  students  with  a  iiiore  comprehensive  and 
enduring  foundation  for  niorlc* 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  obtain  employment,  that  foundation  should 
prepare  secondary  students  to  exercise  career  options  beyond  the  entry  level, 
as  Mtll  as  to  prepare  them  for  further  training  whether  It  occurs  at  coomiunlty 
colleges  or  at  fbur  year  postsecondary  Institutions— or  by  business. 
Speclflcallyt  tliat  foundation  snould  Include  the  mathematical ,  language, 
cotninlcatlon,  and  proolem  Solving  background  that  Is  associated  with  the 
mastery  of  a  range  of  KCupat1ons«*beyond  the  entry  level  In  any  occupation* 
As  such  program  success  should  be  measured,  In  part,  by  educational 
achlevement*-wh1ch  Is  a  very  different  measure  than  whether  the  student  landed 
the  Joo. 

As  compared  with  a  training  program,  an  education  program  must  meet  a  much 
higher  standard  In  tliat  both  tne  long  term  educational  needs  of  the  student 
muit  be  met,  as  well  as  the  short  term  occupational  nevds  of  landing  tne  first 
job  and  gaining  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  employer*  As  an  sducatlonal 
program  we  are  also  Interested  In  the  student's  second  job  ^nd  second  empl(^y3r« 

In  suamary,  vocational  education  should  form  tne  foundation  for  a  HfetltM 
of  work  Including  success  on  the  first  job*  This  Is  part  of  what  wa  nwan  wh^n 
we  say  that  there  Is  a  federal  Interest  In  keeping  vocational  eduntlon  firmly 
directed  toward  education  goals  as  contrasted  to  training  objectives. 

^- 
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CONCEPT  #  2.  Vocational  adueation  snould  ae  jvalHole  to  a  proad  rafioe  af 
StUdMtS. 


A$  m  noted  earlier,  one  approach  to  secondary  vocational  educatlon-at 
Itast  in  UfMS  of  uie  federal  rol.-i,  for  the  program  to  serve  primarily  the 
•ntry  joo  level  needs  of  special  populations,   rie  agree  that  entry  level 
preparation  for  disadvantaged  youth  is  a  crucial  function.   However,  at  the 
saae  tine  the  scope  of  vocational  education  should  reach  other  categories  of 
student's  as  well.   Four  examples  cooe  to  mind  to  defionstate  the  scope  of 
vocational  education.   First.  «e  anticipate  that  the  co.1ng  technological  era 
will  9«'Mrate  an  expansion  in  the  nunber  of  "vocational"  careers  which  will  be 
buflt  upon  a  four  year  college  experience.   Hence,  the  sharp  line  which 
currently  separates  the  so-called  vocational  and  acadealc  "tracks"  will  Olur 
In  certain  areas.   Second  vocational  education  should  serve  those  students 
xtwse  ability  to  capture  acade«lc  concepts  in  the  regular  dassroon  setting 
My  be  United  (although  they  luy  not  be  disadvantaged) -but  who  can  achieve 
In  a  vocational  instructional  setting. 

Third,  populations  who  suffer  fro*  som  form  of  disadvantaged  condition 
Should  not  have  their  vocational  opportunities  limted  to  .training  for  entry 
level  Jobs  and  Job-seeking  activities.    In  other  words,  where  appropriate, 
econoalcally  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  reach  higher  vocational  level-s.  rather  tnan  being  placed  on  a 
track  of  under-achleveMnt.   Fourth,  as  requireMsnts  for  hign  school 
graduation  in  English  and  Mth  Increase,  vocational  students  should  not  face 
the  uncoafortable  cnolce  oetween  less  high  school  vocational  education  on  the 
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one  hand— and  not  making  the  academic  grade  on  the  other*   These  students 
should  have  a  vocational  program  that  Incorporates  higher  academic  standards. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  U  >    >  scope  of  secondary  vocational 
education  at  the  local  level  and  the  appropriate  federal  role  are  not 
necessarily  Interchangeable.   This  takes  me  to  our  third  concept* 

CONCEPT  »3  Secondary  Vocational  education  requires  assistance  from  the  federal 
level  for  the  purposes  of  Innovation,  modernization,  and  target  populations. 

At  minimum,  the  federal  government  should  support  those  activities  which 
only  It  can  provide  a  (e.g.  financing  research.  Information  disslmlnatlon,  and 
pilot  projects  which  Identify  and  repsond  to  national  trends).   Further,  the 
federal  government  should  support  the  capacity  of  school  systems  to  build 
effective  contemporary  vocational  education  programs.   Minimally,  It  should 
help  finance  activities  and  situations  where  local  units  a)  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  do  so  on  their  own  and  b)  need  greater  encouragement  and 
stimulation  to  meet  national  goals  and  trends. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  federal  government's  role  In  vocational 
education  has  out-lived  Its  usefulness  because  state  and  local  funding  out 
match  federal  funding  by  at  least  eight  dollars  to  one.   However,  It  should  be 
realized  that  school  district  operations  are  highly  labor  Intensive.  Indeed, 
OK«r  70&  of  most  school  district  budgets  are  tied  to  staff  salaries.  After 
accounting  for  fixed  costs,  such  as  fuel  charges,  most  districts  do  not  have 
discretionary  funding  beyond  a  few  percentage  points  of  their  budget  to 
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Innovue.  replace  outnoded  Instructional  oMterlal  (and  equipment)  re-design 
curriculum  and  so  on.   Because  vocational  programs  are  so  much  oiore  expensive 
tftan  other  classroom  programs.  It  Is  particularly  difficult  to  achieve  the 
kind  of  timely  changes  that  are  necessary.  Consequently  riany  vocational 
programs  do  not  change,  not  oecause  the  school  district  does  not  wish  to 
change  but  because  they  do  not  have  the  resources  to  do  so  even  If  they  wished 
to  do  so.   To  make  the  significant  program  and  facility  changes  that  are 
needed,  school  districts  will  need  asssurance  that  the  resources  will  be 
avallaoie  to  make  those  changes. 

Generally,  school  districts  need  federal  assistance  for  the  following 
^ypts  of  activities;. 

e     To  revise  vocational  curriculum  to  reflect  the  broader  and  longer 
term  market  place,  and  to  sequence  their  programs  witn  the 
programs  and  standards  of  comwinlty  colleges  and  four  year 
institutions. 

e     To  update  teachlnyrequlrements.  including  Inservlce  training 
programs  to  up^ade  the  existing  teaching  force. 

e     To  ensure  th^t  guidance  and  counseling  programs  stay  abreast  of  major 
employment  trends  {short  and  longer  term)  In  the  local,  state, 
regional,  and  national  markets. 


e     To  replace  oOsoleU  equipment  so  that  students  can  learn  concepts  and 
applications  which  are  tied  to  contemporary  work  settings. 

/ 
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f     To  utilize  wourtM  from  local  bu$1ffe$$e$  to  iixxJemlie  teacher 

skills,  to  avail  themselves  of  contemporary  equipment  and  MterlaUt 
and  taoDtaIn  practical  advice  In  developing  curHculuM.  ^ 

#  To  exptrlinent  and  operate  pilot  education  programs  so  that  more 
effective  ways  to  deliver  vocational  education  Instruction  can  be 
developed. 

•  To  support  programs  for  higher  cost  target  populations  (Including 
programs  to  remove  sex  stereotyping  as  well  as  programs  for  students 
who  art  educationally  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  who  have  limited 
English  speaking  ability)  so  that  access  and  equity  to  quality 
vocational  education  programs  Is  available  to  all  students.  • 

*      PART  B;    CrIteHa  for  a  Federal  secondary  vocational  program. 

In  urging  a  comprehensive  federal  role  to  support  the  activities  of  local 
school  dIstrlcU,  NSBA  recommends  that  the  Comlttee  Include  six  key 
coi^onents  in  Its  bill -each  of  which  Is  sumaHzed  below. 

r 

},   A  dtflnltlon  of  s«condiry  vocitlonal  education. 

Eirlltr  In  our  smewent,  th«  point  was  mad*  that  vocational 
education  at  tht  secondary  level  aust  be  distinguished  fn»  (but  related  to) 
prograais  at  the  post  secondary  level.   The  definition  of  secondary  vocational 
education  should  Include: 
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«)    proqrmt  trtilcn  prep«re  the  student  for  a  career. 

«>)    progrjus  Mtilcn  prepero  the  student  to  pursue  «  c«reer  requiring 
.    ^   P«»*  »»con<l«''y  "(lucatlon.  includi^ 
other  Instruction. 

0    program  «tilcn  develop  the  acadaalc  foundation  of  the  student 
(e.g.  Mth.  coMunlcatlon  and  problen  Solving  skills). In  a 
•anner  MOich  supports  longer  tern  occupational  objectives, 
Including  ttw  eventual  pursuit  of  careers  requiring  post 
secondary  education. 

2.  A  statawflt  of  tf<  'ederal  purpose  In  secondary  adue*tinn. 

In  order  to  avoid  som  of  tiie  confusion  Mhlcn  currently  Is  associated 
•Itt  tiM  purpose  of  tM  federal  progria.  the  legislation  should  clearly  define 
the  rcMOfl  mat  ttio  federal  governMnt  has  a  role  In  secondary  vocational 
tducatlon.  Consonant  witH  tlie  Uirei  general  concept  points  ^icft  m  Mde 
earlier  In  our  stateMnt,  tiie  federal  purpose  Mst  Include  Institutional 
support  to  scliool  systaas  for: 

S 

«)    Innovation  and  «odern1zat1on  of  progrMs.  as  well  as  the 
capability  to  explore  new  directions  through  the  use  of  pilot 
prograas. 

b)    progran  for  special  populations  'including  the  increased  costs 
to  Maintain  such  progran)  and 
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c)    activities  to  dtvtlop  the  eckicatlonal  and  occupational  $ic1tts  of 
studtnts  to  fMtt  snort-tena  and  long  term  career  needs* 


J.   tocel  evtluatlon  criteria  to  ensure  tnat  tite  federal  purposes  are  being 
wet  and  tnat  prograws  are  appropriate  for  the  secondary  student 

At  m  secondary  level  It  tuy  be  appropriate ,  In  the  case  of  some 
students,  to  measure  prograa  success  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  student  found 
an  entry  level  Joa.  However,  the  evaluation  of  local  secondary  programs 
Should  K>e  (also)  tied  to  the  following  criteria: 

a)  the  reduction  of  drop-out  rates  of  students  In  vocational 
education  programs  as  compared  to  studente  In  other  programs* 

b)  the  general  Improvement  of  student  performance  on  test  scores  In 
academic  areas 

c)  the  Improvement  of  general  and  specific  Job  competencies  of 
studente  enrolled  In  vocational  programs 

d)  thm  amission  of  vocational  studente  Inte  comiunlty  college  and 
te  4  year  programs 

e)  the  extent  to  which  vocational  education  and  programs  utilize 
the  resources  of  private  Industry 
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funding  forimil<  to  local  scnool  districts  should  Be  nude  pursuant  to  » 
local  student  count. 

•  ..  i' —  -»■•••!  '  *. 

for  secondary  p^ograjis,  each  st4te's 'allocation  should  be 
redistribute  to  local  scnool  districts  liW^roportlon  to  local 
enrolldant-twlth  a  Mljhting  factbr  for  those  '^Istrlcts  with  high 
concentrations  of  dls^vantaged  students.      '*  ' 

NS8A  supports  the  notion  of  a  federally  designed  local  formula  as  a  neans 
of  a)  Identifying  federal  dollars  in  the. school  syste*  (and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  tied)   t>)  reducing  the  uncertainty  and  lack  of  progru 
.^  Inttgratlon  that  (s  associated  with  project 'grants  and  c).  recognizing  and 
supporting  the  reality  that,  progra*  Innovation  and  •odernlzatlon.  as  ^11  as 
aore  gentrall zed  assistance  for  target  populations,  should  t>e  an  on  go)ng 
procMS  for  all  school  systens.-and  not  an  activity  which  (s  tied  only',  to  the 
grant  cycle. 

# 

^'   tocal  school  districts  should  have  full  conrol  over  their  vocational 
prograws. 

HSU  believes  that  secondary  vocational  prograns  should  be  developed 
and  operated  In  a  lunner  which  involves  the  resources  and  advice  of  other 
Institutions  and  service  delivery  systems.   However,  we  also  believe  that 
ultimately  It  Is  the  local  school  district  that  must  decide  what  type  of 
program  best  serves  the  overall  educational  Interest  of  the  student. 


m  recent  months  we  have  oeen  concerned  ovec  a  nuntter  of  suggestions  that 
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wculd  «)  extemlthe  advisory  role  of  local  businesses  Into  actual  program 

4 

determinations  and  t>)  create  funding  preferences  and  Impose  conditions  to 
subdrdlnatt  the  use  of  federal  vocational  funds  to  tne  operation  of  the  Job 


Wltn  respect  of  trte  role  of  business,  we  believe  local  business  will 
productively  serve  vocational  programs.   However,  wfiere  14  to  1  a  year  olds  are 
carrcerned  care  nust  be  tal^en  to  ensure  tnat  prograns  will  be  broader  tnan  tne 
training  of  students  for  inmediate  local  job  market  needs^* 

The,  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  promises  to  be  a  positive  force  in  tne 
4evelopMnt  of  job  skills  for  people  who  leey  otherwise  be  unemployable.  Since 
JTPA  can  serve  youth,  the  question  raised  is  wnat  should  the  relationship  be 
between  JTPA  and  vocational  education— including  the  federal  role.   In  this 
regard  we  have  four  points  to  make.   First,  because  the  federal  role  i:^ 
vocational  education  should  serve  a  broad  base  of  students  (including 
disadvantaged  youth),  the  main  function  of  the  f^eral  vocational  program 
Should  not  be  the  operation  of  JTPA  programs.   Second,  in  the  event  that  the 
federal,  vocational  law  places  varying  kinds  of  institutions  into  competition 
with  each  other  (e.g.  secondary  schools,  technical  schools  «tc.)  any  effort  to 


*    This  is  not  to  say  that  many  business  people  are  unresponsive  to  the 
broader  educational  development  of  students,  but  only  that  ultimate 


Trainirij  Partnership  Act. 
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give  preferences  to  tnose  Institutions  wnlcn  run  Jrf>A  programs  or  wnlcn 
pattern  tfteir  program  on  UPA  40uld  be  inappropriate  because  a)  local  school 
districts  nave  been  sustantlally  excluded  from  JITA  and  therefore  ««ouid  per 
forc£  be  e;icluded  from  v\e  vocational  program  and  b)  local  scnool  districts 
Should  not  be  encouraged  to  set  aside  appropriate  educational  goals  In  order 
to  obtain  or  retain  federal  vocational  funding.   Third,  while  nSBA  oelleves 
that  coordination  between  the  vocational  program  and  JTPA  snould  oe  encouraged 
(v^ftere  appropriate),  at  the  secondary  level  JT?A  programs  should  oe 
coordinated  jjm  secondary  programs  and  not  visa  versa.    Fourth,  while  J7*PA 
promises  to  be  a  successful  program.  It  Is  still  untested.   Accordingly,  we 
believe  that  the  future  of  the  federal  role  In  vocational  education  should  not 
be  tied  Inextricably  to  tlie  JTP/  delivery  system. 

The  federal  role  should  include  a  priority  for  equity  concerns 

Throughout  our  testimony  we  have  advocated  that  tne  federal  role  must 
suppj.'t  special  programs  for  target  populations,  Including  students  who  are 
educationally  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  or  who  have  limited  English  speaking 
ability.   Given  the  hign  costs  of  special  programs  for  those  students,  as  well 
as  the  lack  of  school  district  funds  (partlcuK^rly  In  those  districts  In  which 
such  students  reside  In  high  concentrations),  federal  funds  should  oe  usaole 
for  both  aalntenance  and  development  purposes.    In  order  to  give  a  proper 
priority  for  special  populations,  thtj  entire  authorisation  for  vocational 
e.^ucatlon  snould  be  greatly  expanded  with  a  view  toward  j)  allowing  sucn 
expenditures  under  the  basic  program  and  o)  creating  a  separate  part  or  title 
'^whlch  Is  co^wltted  solely  for  those  special  pop^iiatlons. 
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Finally,  not  only  has  the  nature  of  the  workplace  changed  at  a  raplu  pace, 
so  have  the  opportunities  for  women.   At  the  secondary  level,  federal  funding 
should  suppport  programs  to  help  orient  guidance  counselors  and  teachers  to 
the  special  n(*eds  of  female  students  In  their  choice  of  careers  and  In  their 
preparation  for  the  Job  market. 

7.    Other  areas  of  major  concern  for  secondary  education 

• 

In  reconnendlng  an  expanded  and  defined  federal  role  for  secondary 
vocatlonil  education,  It  Is  clear  tliat  overall  fund1r)g  for  the  federal  program 
should  be  greatly  Increased.   Funding  for  vocational  education  has  been 
relatively  stagnant  over  the  years;  and,  In  real  dollars  the  level  of  funding 
has  dljnlnlshed.   Accordingly,  we  urge  the  connlttee  to  significantly  Increase 
authoHzatlon  levels. 

N38A  Is  totally  opposed  to  any  effort  to  extend  the  non^publlc  school 
provisions  beyond  the  level  of  participation  currently  contained  1r  Vocational 
Education  Act.    In  this  regard,  we  urge  the  Connlttee  to  extend  the  existing 
comproBlse  language. 

PART  C:    OVERVIEW  OF  H.R.  4164 

At  this  tine  I  would  like  to  turn  to  H.R.*  4104— which  was'  Introduced  by 
Chairman  PeHclns  and  several  menbcrs  of  the  subconnl ttee  on  October  19th. 
NSBA  does  believe  that  several  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  to  the  bill 
In  order  to  bring  H.R.  4164  Into  full  harmony  with  the  philosophical  and 
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operational  framework  which  I  outlined  Ljrller.    However^  as  a  general 
position  H.R.  4164  does  present  a  responsible  and  realistic  approach,  and; 
therefore,  It  warrants  support  as  a  mark-up  vehicle  before  the  House  Conrilttee. 

The  remainder  of  my  cownents  on  the  bill  will  address  how  H,R.  4164  fits 
within  our  framework;  and,  where  It  needs  amendment  In  order  to  make  It  an 
Ideal  federal  delivery  system  for  seconda/y  vocational  education  at  the  school 
district  level, 

1.     A  Definition  jf  Secondary  Vocational  Education/Statement. of  Federal 
Purposes. 

linlike  many  pieces  of  legislation,  the  statement  of  purpose  contained 
In  this  bill  Is  critical  because  many  of  the  operational  provisions  are 
cross-referenced  to  It.   In  this  regard,  we  are  pleased  that  section  101(b)(3) 
speaks  to  the  "academic  foundation  of  vocational  students  In  mathematics, 
science,  wHtten,  and  vertal  co(ii«jn1cat1on\   While  the  permissible  uses  of 
Basic  Grant  funding,  which  are  set  forth  In  section  202,  are  broad  enough  to 
encompass  this  key  educational  concept,  we  urge  that  the  same  terminology  be 
clearly  specified  within  section  202  as  well. 

We  were  pleased  that  our  concern  to  provide  for  the  broader  and 
longer-term  educational  needs  of  secondary  vocational  students  were  addresf.ed 
In  other  parts  of  the  bill.    V\t   Is,  the  bill  carHes  forward  the  theme  to 
develop  the  student'ji  academic  foundation  In  the  definition  of  curriculum 
materials  (sec.  451  (6))  and  In  the  aesign  of  the  state  plan  (sec,  411 
(c)(2)(C;).    However,  with  respect  to  the  latter  provision  the  ^anguagi*  should 
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Include  an  academic  foundation  in  "written  and  verbal  communications",  as  well 
as  "science  and -mathematics". 

;'e  were  also  pleased  that  the  state  plan  must  set  forth  the  role  and 
expectations  for  vocational  education  In  various  Institutional  settings  and 
for  the  various  aqe  levels.    This  requirement  should  help  clarify  that 
vocational  education  is  not  a  monolithic  activity— but  a  variety  of  activities 
to  nieet  a  broad  range  of  needs  for  Individuals  at  different  stages  of  their 
educetlonal  and  occupational  development.   However,  the  definition  of 
vocational  education  (section  451  {25))  should  be  broadened  to  Include 
students  whose  occupational  objectives  include  the  attainment  of  a 
baccalaurate  decree. 

While  the  three  year  local  plan  (sec.  ^M3)  Is  referenced  back  to  statement 
of  purposes.  w«  believe  that  any  local  assessment  (at  least  at  the  secondary 


level)  should  clearly  Include  the  "the  academic  foundation"  cf  students,  and 
not  Just  an  assessment  of  their  occupational  skVlls« 

2.     Local  Criteria 

Since  the  evaluation  of  local  programs  can  have  a  significant  bearing 
on  the  design  of  r'^.'^rams— as  well  as  on  which  local  applicants  actually 
receive  grants,  great  care  needs  to  be  taken  In  dealing  with  the  evaluation 
section  of  the  bill  (section  422).   while  section  422  does  tie  local  program 
evaluation  to  the  statement  of  purposes,  we  are  concerned  that  the  specific 
criteria  which  are  set  forth  are  too  occupational ly  directed—and  do  not 
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Adequately  reflect  the  full  range  of  other  secondary  goals:   e.g.  reducing 
dropoout  rates,  Improvement  on  test  scores  In  the  academic  areas,  and 
adailsslons  Into  community  college  and  four  year  programs  and  Improvement  In 
general  competencies. 

In  providing  for  local  evaluations,  the  state  should  play  a  role  within 
the  franeMorfc  of  the  state  and  local  plans.  However,  nsba  believes  that  the 
evaluation  team  should  be  designated  by  the  local  school  system  (not  the 
state)-- but  consisting  primarily  of  persons  who  are  Independent  of  It. 

3.    Funding  fomula  to  local  school  district/protection  for  secondary 
progrms 

NSBA  was  pleased  that  Part  E— which  deals  with  special  populations 
M>uld  bt  funded  on  a  local  fomula  basis.   For  the  reasons  set  forth  earlier 
In  our  statCMnt,  a  local  fomula  should  enhance  as  well  as  more  effectively 
connect  federal  purposes  with  local  uses. 

In  an  ideal  setting,  the  same  formula  approach  should  be  taken  In 
distributing  basic  grant  ffjnding  to  local  school  districts. 

HoMver,  regardless  of  whether  the  basic  grant  program  contains  a  local 
fonwla,  MSBA  Is  seriously' concerned  that,  a&  a  result  of  the  appropriations 
process,  H.R.  4164  could  work  to  diminish  total  federal  funding  at  the 
secondary  levfl. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  bill  establishes  six  separately  funded  parts. 
While,  the  funding  of  each  of  those  parts  "promises"  to  Increase  total  federal 
funding,  we  are  ccncemtd  oVer  the  possible  results  If  t^at  promise  doesn't 
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Mttr1«11ze«   Specifically,  since,  under  current  law.  most  of  the  basic  grant 
funding  Is  directed  at  secondary  schools,  any  effort  In  tha  appropriations 
process  to  'level  fund*  the  new  program  by  spreading  the  funds  over  those 
parts  which  do  not  Involve  secondary  programs  (e.g.   Part  D  for  High 
Technology  and  Part  F  for  Adult  training)--w111  cause  secondary  programs  to 
^    lose  (especially  since  the  post- secondary  set  aside  In  the  basic  grant  program 
was  increased  to  30K).   In  other  words,  In  moving  to  a  new  program,  we  see  the 
secondary  level  taking  all  the  "risks"  on  the  "chance"  for  new  money. 
Accordingly,  we  strenously  urge  that  some  fonri  of  protection  be  placed  Into 
the  bill  to  protect  secondary  funding  against  Inadequate  appropriation  levels. 

4.   Local  Control 

As  noted  earlier,  NS8A  Is  concerned  that  the  federal  role  In  educatjon 
should  not  be  controlled,  or  driven,  by  the  untested  JTPA.   However  we  do 
support  coordination  between  the  two  programs.    In  this  regard,  we  can  support 
the  manner  In  which  this  coordination  was  treated  under  Part  E  (sec.  243^ 
Correctly,  section  411(c)(6)  makes  It  clear  that  ^uch  coordination  shall  not 
be  used  to  establish  priority  for  (SIC)  funding  to  eligible  recipients  under 
•  this  Act".   However,  since  local  school  districts  have  been  excluded  from 
participation  In  JTPA,  this  point  anwuld  be  strengthened  In  two  respects. 
First,  It  should  be  made  clear  that  JTPA  coordination  should  not  be  used  as  a 
I     crIteHa  for  establishing  eligibility  as  well  as  prloHtles.   Second,  the  plan 
I      should  describe  methods  for  coordination  between  the  vocational  act  and  JTPA 
and  not  make  such  coordination  the  sole  burden  of  the  vocational  programs— as 
It  Is  currently  stated. 
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S*   Federal  Pfiorlty  For -Equity  Concerns 

While  NSav  supports. the  concept  that  the  federal  govermnent  should 
support  a  broad  range  of  student  needs  at  tlie  secondary  level,  we  are 
committed  to  providing  special  emphasis  programs  for  disadvantaged, 
handicapped,  and  limited  speaking  populations,  as  well  as  programs  to 
etiirlnate  sex  stereotyping.   To  that  end.  we  support  the  creation  of  a 
separate  Part  E  to  ensure  highly  visible  attention  for  these  students* 

Conclusion 


There  Is  as  strong  a  federal  Interest  In  vocational  education  as  there  Is 
In  any  federal  program  to  provide  for  the  overall^ economic  well-being  of  the 
nation.   Unfortunately,  the  current  federal  program  has  not  be^n  funded  In  a 
manner  which  recognizes  th«t  fact.   We  urge  the  Coulttee  to  reauthorize  the 
program  with  an  expansive  view.   Accordingly,  the  secondary  vocational  ^ 
component  should  be  clearly  defined  and  structured  as  to  provide  for  the  \ 
broad  spectrum  of  students  whose  personal  growth  and  economic  contribution  \ 
win  be  enhanced  from  a  renewed  federal  effort.   In  this  regard.* with  ' 
appropriate  amendnents.  we  believe  H.R.  4164  presents  a  satlsfactoiy  mechanic 
for  extending  the  federal  role. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
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/ 

/ 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  / 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity  to  present  to  this  cownlttee 
these  views  about  the  reauthorization  for  vocational  education.    I  am 
sharing  my  testimony  from  the  perspective  of  a  person  who  has  been  directly 
and  continually  Involved  In  vocational  education,  primarily  vocational 
agriculture  for  over  th1rty-f1v^  years.    In  addition, for  the  past  ten  years 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  Irr  farming  and  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
and  pjfbblems  faced  by  thj^gricul tural  segment  of  our  economy. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  critically  Important  that  vocational  education 
be  continued  and  Increased  to  a  level  appropriate  and  necessary  to  provide 
vocational  training  for  all  (youth  and  adults)  who  need  and  can  profit 
from  such  training.    In  this  paper  I  will  address  some  of  the  specific 
needs  of  vocational  agf^i culture  edu  .itlon  In  seven  areas. 
I,    OCCUPATIONAL/ IDENTITY  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Vocational  Agricultural  education  Is  a  program  founded  upon  a 
sound  philosophical  base.    This  base  embraces  the  Importance  of  the 
relationship  of  ktiowledge  and  skills  taught  to  their  effective  use  and 
application.    With  this  base  upon  which  to  build,  the  program  has  relevance, 
stability,  anc)  o  sense  of  direction. 

The  overall  strength  of  vocational  education  In  agriculture  emanates 
from  instructional  area  identity.    By  specifically  Identifying  the  Instruc- 
tional areas  vocational  education  In  aqricul ture/agribusiness  and  natural 
resources  <s  In  a  better  oosltlon  to  be  accountable  for  programs.  The 
preparation  of    .udents  for  employment  Is  related  to  specific  instructional 
areas.    At  local  levels,  students,  parents,  employers  and  teachers  are 
instructional  area  oriented.    Industry  lo';k3  to  instructional  areas  In 
education  for  employee  improved  instruction,  and  teacher  preparation. 
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Instructional  identity  enhances  interest,  pride  and  motivation  of  the  students, 
teachers  and  administrative  personnel. 

The  National  FFA  Alumni  Association  and  The  National  Vocational  Agricultural 
Teachers'  Association  recofrmends  Federal  legislation  identify  and  define  the 
occupational  areas  which  comprise  vocational  education,  and  that  the  definition 
of  vocational  education  in  vocational  education  legislation  and  the  accompanying 
regulations  include  the  identity  of  the  instructional  areas,  including  all 
levels  of  agriculture/agribusiness  and  natural  resources  along  with  the  Future 
Farmers  of  A.nerica/National  Postsecondary  Agriculture  Students  Organization 
recognized  by  the  Departiwnt  of  Education  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  program. 

2.    PREPARATION  FOR  ENJREPRENcJRSHIP 

Entrepreneurship  is  the  organization  and  coordination  of  labor, 
capital,  and  land  for  efficient  production.    It  Is  often  used  synonymously  to 
mean  "management."    In  the  agricultural  industry,  the  term,  entrepreneurship, 
takes  on  a  larger  meaning  because  of  the  high  risk  associated  with  many  of  the 
components  of  the  agricultural  Industry.    Host  conmonly  In  the  agrlcuUuraT 
industry,  entrepreneurship  includes  those  who  establish  their  own  enterprises 
and  are  self-employed.    It  is,  however,  much  more  than  this. 

Entrepreneurship  in  the  agricultural  industry  include:;  the  management  of 
farms  and  ranches  as  well  as  all  of  tha  agribusinesses  which  provide  supplies 
and  services  to  them  and  process  and  otherwise  market  the  products  of  farms 
and  ranches.    It  further  includes  the  management  of  horticultural  forestry, 
and  natural  resources  industries. 

Instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  needs  to  address  entrepreneurship 
education  In  four  economic  functions:    (1)  production,  (2)  exchange,  (3) 
distribution,  and  (4)  consumption.  / 

The  production  function  1s  concerned  with  creating  goods  and  services 
for  the  agricultural  industry.    This  includes  growing  crops  and  raising 
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livestock;  manufacturing  chemicals,  feed,  and  other  supplies;  and  converting 
farw  coffwodltles  Into  the  forms  desired  by  consumers. 

The  exchange  function  Involves  entrepreneurial  education  In  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  coflwodltles.  This  includes  placing  a  money  value  on  goods  «ind 
servkes  and  performing  essential  marketing  activities. 

The  distribution  function  involves  each  person  having  a  share  In  the 
production  function  and  receiving  payments  (salaries,  wages,  etc.)  for^their 
contribution.    The  agricultural  Industry  has  often  had  Inequitable  dlstrlbu'tlon 

« 

of  purchasing  power,  primarily  due  to  low  wages  for  many  workers  In  the  Industry. 
Improved  entrepreneurship  skills  would  result  In  more  equitable  distribution. 

The  consumption  function  relates 'to  the  use  of  goods  and  services.  The 
production,  exchange,  and  distribution  functions  must  occur  If  consumption  Is 
to  take  place.    The  agricultural  industry  provides  for  the  consumption  needs 
of  ethers  as  well  as  consumes  many  kinds  of  raw  materials  itself. 

Instruction  In  these  functions  will  Improve  economic  literacy  while,  at 
the  same  time,  entrepreneurial  skills  are  developed. 

Delivery  of  entrepreneurial  Instruction  will  require  a  variety  of  resources. 
Teachers  who  are  competent  to  provide  such  Instruction  are  needed.  Their 
competency  will  necessitate  appropriate  pre-servlce  and  In-service  teacher 
educatlbn.    Instructional  materials  and  facilities  which  contribute  to  the 
development  of  modern  concepts  of  the  agricultural  industry  and  entrepreneurship 
are  needed. 

It  Is  reconinended  that  there  be  the  provision  in  the  federal  legislation 
concerning  vocational  education  to  provide  support  for  vocational  agriculture 
and  other  vociitiona)  programs  which  prepare  students  whose  occupational  objec- 
tives related  to  entrepreneurship  and  that  federal  leg1;;lation  support 
Instruction  tiat  will  assist  entrepreneurs  and  workers  to  advance  in  their 
occupation. 
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3.    YEAR  ROUND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

A  founding  principle  of  effective  vocational  education  in  agriculture 
includes  supervised  individual  student  occupational  experience  programs  such 
as:   productive  entrepreneur  enterprises »  MOrk  experience,  laboratory 
experiences  and  cooperative  education.    Through  experiential  oriented  super- 
vised occupational  experience  programs  (SOE.P),  students  "learn  by  doing*'  by 
applying  agricultural  knowledges  and  skills  study  in  the  classroom  to  a 
practical,  useful  occupational  experience. 

Given  the  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture  as  the 
development  of  competencies  (knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes)  which  lead  to 
establishment  in  an  agricultural  occupation,  the  following  and  some  generally 
accepted  characteristics  of  the  instructional  program  which  relate  to  the 
concept  of  year-round  instructiorv: 

1.  Students  must  experience,  in  a  setting  as  close  to  their  occupational^ 
objective  as  possible,  the  day  to  day  activities  performed  by  actual 
workers  in  that  occupation.    Pseudo  experiences  seldom  can  maintain 
student  Interest  for  the  needed  length  of  time  to  provide  a  meaningful 
experience. 

2.  The  program  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  students  the  time 
to  gain  experience  and  develop  skills.    Students  must  remain  in  the 
supervised  experience  program  long  enotjgh  to  develop  the  needed 
mental  and  manipulative  skills  and  the  habits  and  attitudes  of  a 
reliable,  productive  workers. 

Federal  legislation  which  encourages  and  assists  in  the  conduct  of  year- 
round  programs  of  vocational  agriculture  will  have  a  significant,  positive 
Impact  on  the  nation  and  its  citizens. 
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4,    FACILITIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  QUALITY  PROGRAMS 

Vocational  Education  programs  are  provided  In  small  high  schools  ^1n 
rural  areas^Jn  comprehensive  high  schools*  in  vocational  high  schools,  and 
In  vocational -technical  centers.   However, 'facllltiGS  in  many  schools  are 
inadequate  and  equipment  has  not  been  kept  up  to  date  in  line  with  advancing 
technology  and  with  recently  developed  standards.    Starylards  have  been 
developed  to  serve  as  models  against  which  all  existing  programs  and 
activities  can  be  evaluated.   The  standards  serve  as  a  guide  for  new  and 
expanding  programs.  V 

Local  funding  in  many  cases  has  not  been  available  to  bring  about  appropriate 
facilities,  equipment  or  Improvement  of  programs  operating  in  non-area  school 
settings.   Host  frequently  this  Is  in  the  economically  depressed  areas,  small 
rural  and  urban  coffwunitles  ihat  lack  the  tax  basis  to  adequately  fund 
\^  facilities  and  equipment.   These  areas  normally  contain  higher  than  average 

unemployment.    Likewise,  safety  provisions  and  modification  of  all  facilities 
for  the^  handicapped  are  lacking.   Comprehensive  high  schools  have  populations 
of  students  who  are  not  server  by  area  vocational  programs. 

Adequate  and  up-to-date  facilities  and  equipment  are  critical  needs  of 
both  comprehensive  high  schools  and  other  schools  not  being  served  by  area 
vocational  centers  if  they  are  to  continue  to  provide  instruction  to  develop 
entry-level  competencies  for  all  vocational  agriculture  students  entering  the 
agricultural  labor  force. 

It  is  recommended  that  federal  legislation  provide  support  for  the 
construction,  improvement  and  modernization  jof  vocational  agricultural 
facilities  including  the  purchase  and  repair  of  equipment  and  other  instructional 
resources. 
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5.    VOCATIONAL  STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS  (THE  FUTURE  FARMERS  OF  AMERICA) 
Hlstorlcftlty*  vocational  student  organizations  have  been  endorsed  by 
locil,  stite,  ind  federal  policy.   The  Impact  of  student  participation  In 
organizations  sAch  as  the  Future  Fanners  of  America  (FFA)  on  students, 
teachers,  Industry,  and  society  has  been  established  In  public  secondary 
schools  and  documented  In  the  literature.    As  an  Integral  component  to 
vocational  agriculture,  the  FFA  provides  educational  experiences  for  young 
people  which  are  richer,  more  practical,  more  meaningful,  and  more  challenging. 
Being  "an  Integral  part  of"  means  the  FFA  Is  a  tool  of  Instruction  which  ^-elnforces 
through  activities,  what  the  student  Itarns  In  the  classroom  and/or  on  the  job. 
The  activities  relate  to  the  curriculumjn  such  a  way  that  they  actually  become 
an  extension  of   classroom  instruction.    Thus,  specific  activities  such  as: 
,  public  speaking;  skill  Judging;  problem  solving;  conventions;  and  meetings, 
complement  the  objectives  of  classroom  Instruction.    Vocational  agriculture 
teachers  hive  long  supported  this  concept.   More  recently,  studies  have  been\ 
conducted  which  Identify  administrator  and  principal  support  of  the  F/A  as 
an  Integral  part  of  the  Instructional  program,  : 

In  addition  to  providing  students  with  positive  attitudes  and  human 
relationships,  the  FFA  Is  viewed  by  the  agricultural  business  community  as 
a  mechanism  which  prepares  students  for  eventual  employment.  Agricultural 
employers  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  the  FfA  organization  In  moving  the 
student  from  the  classroom  to  the  world  of  work.    Employers  seek  out  students 
possessing  saleable  occupational  skills  and  positive  work  attitudes. 

Clearly,  students  who  fully  experience  tne  total  vocational  agriculture 
program  (classroom,  laboratory,  supervised  occupational  experience  and  the 
FFA)  are  more  apt  to  have  the  resources,  sklllsi  and  abilities  to  become      '  "* 
gainfully  employed. 
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In  soioe  comnents  Or.  Robert  G.  Srcanlon,  Executive  Director  of  Research 

for  Better  Schools,  Incorjiorated.  focused  on  the  importance  of  providing  for 

not  only  the  technical  needs  of  students  and  industry,  but  thj  needs  of  society 

ai  well:    '         '  \      '  *  . 

The  measure  of  a  man  ISino  longer  his  money,  but  his  psychic  ' 
well-being  and  self-fulfillment.    The  factor  that  determine? 
success  will  be  the  quality  of  an  individuals  life.  People 
'in  general  are  becoming  more  Inner-directed,  and  consequently, 
X      are  beginning  to  examine  their  role  in  society  and  how  the 
role  corresponds  to  their  needs,  capabilities,  feelinjjs,  and 
values  (Scanlon:  ^976). 

The  Future  farmers  of  Ameria  is  an  jstablished  and  proven  mechanism  for 

preparing  the  studeiit  to  live  a  quality  life  which  includes  successful  employment 

in  the  occupation  of  their  choice.    The  support  of  the  FFA  through  adequate 

funding  legislative  support  is  critically  Important  and  Is  appropriate  to 

include  in  future  legislation. 

t 

6.    ADULT  EDUCATION  IN  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE 

Demographers  indicate  that  the  age  mix  of  the  future  population  will 

contain  a  greater  proportion  of  adults.    This  points  to  an  Increasyig  demand 

for  vocational  training  and  retraining  for  adults.    Changing  technologies, 
P 

energy  conservation  including  the  expansion  of^alternate  fuel  sources,  career 
changes  and  employee  up-grading  are  but  a  few  of  the  needs  to  be  met. 
Additionally,  management  and  entrepreneurial  training  Is  essential  for  self- 
employed  persons  and  their  employees. 

Vocational  agriculture  offers  an  in-place  mechanism  or*delivery  system 
to  provide  vocational  training  for  adults.    Facilities,  equipment  and  staff 
who  have  contact  with  the  work  force  already  exist  in  the  local  vocational 
agriculture  program. 

If  one  were  to  ask  people  in  vocational  agriculture  at  the  local,  state 
and  national  levels  to  define  adult  education  in  agriculture,  it  is  likely 
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that  there  would  be  aliinst  as  many  different  answers  as  there'were  respondents. 
The  adult  teacher  of  agrlculturc^from  Minnesota  wo^]d  Inost  llki^ly  describe  a 
comprehensive  long-term  progr  :;i  of  management  Instruction  for  farmers.    The  , 
vo-ag  loUrucAr  from  Colorado  would  Hkely  define  a  special  program  for  young  ^ 
fanners.    From  Philadelphia  the  program  may  be  a  short  course  for  prospective 
park  employees;  from  Florida  the  response  may  center  around  training  for 
i  workers  In  the  citrus  groves.    In  fact,  the  possibilities  are  almost  endless. 

Yet  each  person  would  describe  a  particular  kind  of  program  almed'at  a  special 
audience  with  a  specific  set  of  objectives  and  all  would  fit  the  broad  umbrella 
of  adul t  education. 

There  would  be  general  agreement  that  adults  are  persons  over  the  age  of 
16  who  are  not  enrolled  In  a  forma'  day  school  program  at  the  secondary* 
postsecondary  or  collegiate  level.    Definitions  would  Include  all  persons, 
young  and  old,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  female,  b^ack  or  white  who  had  an  Interest 
In  and  could  profit  from  Instruction  In  some  phase  of  the  agricultural  Industry. 

There  are  many  studies  that  show  benefits  to  the  participants  of  adult 
education  in  agricultune.    Uhat^should  be  apparent  is  that  the  five  major 
priorities  for  the  agriculture  sector  can  be  more  easily  obtained  when  the 
potential  benefits  of  adult  education  progra'ms  /lave  been  applied  to  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  sector.    High  production,  low  costs,  attention  to 
preservation  of  resources,  building  of  reserves  and  reaching  out  to  other 
countries      these  are  the  goals  of  our  society  as  expressed  by  our  national 
leadership..    They  cannot  be  obtained  If  the  adult  agricultural  work  force  is 
untrained. 

This  Impact,  while  related  to  vocational  agriculture,  maj^  hold  equally 
true  for  all  of  vocational  education.    Meeting  the  needs  of  a  changing 
population  mix  and  agricultural  structure,  addressing  national  priorities, 
and  fostering  better  community  school  relations  and  support  are^all  benefits  that 
can'be  enjoyed  when  proper  attention  is  directed  to  education  for  adults. 

\ 
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It  Is  recommended  that  adult  education  continue  to  be  an  Important  part 

0 

of  tfie  vocational  education  program  a|td  have  strengthened  support'^^ln  future 
vocational  legislation  at  the  federal  level. 

7*    PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL  IN  AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

/■J 

*      Vocational  education  in  agriculture  has  as  Its  primary  mission  ''to 
develop  agricultural  competencies  needed  by  Individuals  eng^^ed  In  or  preparing 
to  engage  In  production  apiculture  a/)d  a^rlbus'.rtess  occupations."   Over  time, 
'the  most  effective  vocational  education  programs  in  agriculture  have  adhered 
to  the  following  principles:  '  > 

K    They  are  taught  by  technically  and  occupational 1y  competent  teachers, 
r  2.    They  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  those  competencies,  experiences 

and  requirements  unique  to  (Agricultural  occupations* 
In  ord^r  for  future  programs  In  vocational  agriculture  to  meet  emerging 
occupational  needs »  It  is  essential  that  competent  educators  exper1(^nced  In 
agriculture  and  possessing  technical  and  pedologlcal  expertise  be  employed. 

s 

Further,  such  experiences  and  expertise  must  be  continually  updated  and  upgraded 
In  order  to  meet  the  changing  occupational  opportunities  in  agriculture. 
^         Specialized  pnograms  In  areas  sjuch  as  horticulture^  renewable  natural 
resources,  processing  and  forestry  have  merged  at  an  ever  Increasing  rate. 
Such  specialization  at  the  local  level  necessitates  ini^reased  specialization 
by  occupat1op.ll  areas  at  state  and  federal  levels,  as  v^ll  as  teacher  education 
Institutions.    New  and  innovative  pcograms  of  professional  development  are 
essential  to  keep,  pace  with  the  need  for  competent  personnel  to  plan  and 
administer  viable  progrtims.  ^ 

%  / 

The  direction  provided  vocational  education  programs  in  agriculture  by 
people  in  leadership  roles  at  federal  and  state  levels  is  significant  f(r 
the  continued  vitality  of  these  programs.    It  is  thus  essential  that  such 
individuals  possess  technical  and  pedologlcal  competencies  in  their 
respective  occupational  areas  and  have  assigned  responsibility  in  these  areas, 
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Vocational  education  programs' will  help  students  overcquie  their 
shortcomings  which  prevent  them  from  securing  employment.    However,  It  Is 
obvious  that  the  key  person  Is  th<*  teacher,    Teachers  m-ist  be: 

1.  Technically  and ^occupatlonally  competent. 

2.  Prepared,  supervised  and  administered  by  competent  professional 
personnel  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level. 

.  Only  \K'rough  continued  professional  personnel  development  programs  designed 
specifically  for  vocational  educators  in  vocational  agriculture  will  such  personnel 
be  available. 

I't  Is  reconmended  that  such  programs  be  continued  and  strengthened  at 
the  federal  level .  t 

Since  the  first  federal  legislation  funding  vocational  education  was 

passed  In  1917  (Smith  Hughes  Act)  vocational  agriculture  has  made  a  continuing 

and  vital  contribution  to  the  production  and  leadership  of  rural  and  urban 

0 

America.    It  would  seem  Inconsistent  to  consider  the  possible  reduction  of 
funding  to  one  of  our  most  successful  programs  created  by^ongress  to  Improve 

viability  and  vitality  of  a  major  part  of  our  econon^y.   Rather  It  would 
seem  to  be  reasonable  for  Congress  to  Increase  Its  support  of  vocational 
education  as  a  way  to  further  Improve  the  nation  for  all  Its  citizens. 


0 
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TESTIMONY 
on  behalf  of 
THE  COUNCIL  FOR  AMERICAN  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 

The  Rcauchorlzaclon  of  the  Vocadonal  Educadon  AcC 


The  Coun9il  for  American  Private  Education,  representing 

/  r 

fifteen  national  private  school  organizations  whose  schools  en 

roll  approximately  80  percent  of  all  private  school^ students, 
offers  the  following  testimony  regarding  the  Reauthorization 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

First  of  allwe^d  like  to  associate  ourselves  with  the 
excellent  testiitvony  submitted  by  the  National  School  Board 
Association  to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Elementary,  Secondary 

c 

and  Vocational  Education  November  1^  1*363,  on  HR  4164  by  Dr. 
TfT^Jbah'PaFehtf  wTth  particular  attention  to  these  points  in 
her  document: 

federal  programs  should  be  designed  to  im- 
prove our  capability  to  serve  the  broad  spectrum  of 
America's  students  in  high  quality  vocational  educa** 
tion  programs  and  courses.    The  ^roup  of  students  re~ 
quiring  vocational  services  should  include  those  who 
are  college^bound,  educationally  disadvantaged,  limited 
English  speaking,  hlindicapped,  as  well  as  those  stu- 
dents who  have  traditionally  sought  the  benefits  of 
vocational  education. • 

• 

•*At  €he  secondary  level,  the  major  goal  for  most 
vocational  students  should  not  be  ^imited  to  specific 
*^      cally  training  them  for  those  entry-level  jobs  which 
happen  to  be  availably       the  local  market  during 
a  particular  school  year.      Rather,  the  goal  should  be 
to  provide  students  with  a  more  comprehensive  and 
enduring  foundation  for  work. 

c 

**In  addition  to  being  able  to  obtain  eiJpl^ymenn, 
*  that  foundation  should  prepare  secondary  students  to 
exercise  career  options  beyond  the  entry  level,  as 
well  as  prepare  them  for  further  training  whether  it 
occurs  at  ^community  colleges  or  at  four  year  post- 
secondary  institutions — or  by  business.  Specifically, 
that  foundation  should  include  the  mathematical,  lan- 
guage, communication,  and  problem  solving  background 
that  is  associated  with  the  master  of  a  range  of  oc- 
cupations—beyond the  entry  level  «n  any  occupation. 
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As  such,  program  success  -should  be  measured,  in  part, 
.   b/  educational  achievement--which  is  a  very  different 
*         measure  than  whether  the  students  landed  the  job. 

"As  compared  with  a  training  program,  an  educa- 
• tion  program  must  meet  a  much  higher  standard  in  that 
'both  the  long-term  educational  needs  of  the  student  must 
be  met,  as  well  as  the  short-term  occupational  needs 
of  landing  the  first  job  and  gaining  tne  satisfaction 
of  the  first  employer.    As  an  educational  program  we 
are  also'interested  in  the  student's  second  job  and 
second  employer.  * 

"In  summary,  vocational  education  should  form  the 
foundation  for  a  lifetime  of  work  including  success 
on  the  first  job.    This  is  part  of  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  that  there  is  a  federal  interest  in  keeping 
vocational  education  firmly  directed  toward  educationt, 
goals  as  contrasted  to  training  objectives." 

• 

would  also  call  your  attention  to  the  testimony  of  Ray- 
mond-G.  Wasdyke,  who  in  1980,  wrote  the  report,  Postsecondary 
Students  in  Non-Profit  Private  Schools  with  Access"  to  Publicly 
Supported  Vocational  Educa^tion  Programs*  * 

Among  his  more  important  general  observations: 

1,  "ffhe  available  evidence  suggests  that  pri- 
vate school  students  are  not  adequately  servtd; 
the  requirements  of  the  Vocational  Education' 
Amendments    of  1976  have  not  been  met.     It  appears 
on  tj^e  strength  of  the  evidence  to  date  that 
little  real  prepress  has  been  made  since  provisions 
for  private  school    students*   involvement  in  f^- 
erally  supported  programs  were  included  in  the 
Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968." 

2.  "Of  the  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  between  private  and  public  institutions, 
the  most  prevalent  and  persisterft  seem  to  be  at- 
titudinal  and  communications  problems.  Mispercep- 
tions,  negative  stereotypes,  and  distrust  are  shared 
by  private  and  public  educators  alike. 

"Without  exception,  positive  interaction  be- 
tween , these  two  educational  'sectors  relies  heavily 
on  previously  existing  personal  friendships*.^  Fur- 
thermore, where  successful  cooperative  programs 
exist,  they  were  initiated  and  implemented  on  the 
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basis  of  a.conunonly  held  view  of  the  importance  of 
serving  the  vocational  needs  of  all  our  nation's 
youth  regardless  of  whether  they  are  enrolled  in 
private  or  public  institutions." 


Among  his  more  important  recommendations: 

Ik 

1.  '  •'Provisions  for  the  involvement  of  private 
school  students  in  federally  supported  vocational 
education  programs  should  be  expanded  to  include 
all  programs."       .  '     '    r»  U 

2.  **Model  programs  of  cooperation  between  pri- 
vate and  public  institutions  should  be  developed, 
and  information  about  them  should  be  widely  dis- 
seminated.^' 

3.  **State  commissioners  of  education  should  al- 
locate a  portion  of  their  discretionary  funds. for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  innovative 

♦       and  exemplaty  programs  of  cooperation  between  pri- 
vate and  public  schools." 


^    Beyond  those  important  points,  CAPE  urges  that  the  Commit- 
tee pay  serious  attention  to  the  critical  educational  and  societal 
implications  of  the  growing  gap  between  those  who  get  an  es- 
sentially academic  education  and  those  who,  because  of  an  alleged 
incapacity  to  handle  this,  get  a  vocational  education.  Others, 
including  the  National  School  Boards  Association,  from  whose 
testimony  I  have  quoted,  spea^  forcefully  and  eloquently  in  be- 
half of  giving  a  strong  cducotion  in  the  basic  academic  skills 
to  students  pursuing  a  predominantly  vocational  education. 
Their  future  job  placement  and  economic  security  ij\  a  rapidly  ^ 

4 

developing  technological  society  depends  on  their  having  a  strong 
grounding  in  reading,  writing  and  math,  the  subjects  upon  which  • 
all  further  learning  will  be  based. 

But  the  gap  between,  the  education  of  the  academic  and  the 
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vocational  student  n<^t  only  requires  appropriate  a*bademic  in-  . 
fusions  into  vocational  education.      It  requires,  as  well,  voca- 
tional additions  to  academic  education.    Our  society  is  becoming 
one  in  which  those  who  work  with  their  heads  and  those  who  work 
with  their  hands  have  l^tle  contact  and  even  less  understanding. 

It  is  the  view  of  aiV  increasing  number  of  private  school 
principals,  and  I  feel  sure  of  public  school  heads  as  well,  that 
the  learning  sicills  of  their  academic,  college-bound  students 
muot  include  those  needed  fop ' f unct ioning  in  at  least  a  minimally 
effective  way  in  a  mec;hanizfed,  tefthnologicX  age.  Vocational 
education  is  an  important  component  of  everyone's  education. 
The  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educationiput  it  this  way: 

**The  high  school  curriculum  should  also  provide 
students  with  programs  requiring  rigorous    effort  in 
subjects^that  advance  students*  personal,  educational 
and  occupational  goals,  such  as  the  fine  and  performing 
arts  and.  vocational  education.    These  areas  complement 
the  New  Basics,  and  they  should  demand  the  same  level 
of  pbrformance  as  the  Basics." 

It  is  our  view  that  vocational  cducatioy,  as  currently 
oiCiented,  does  not  meet  the  goals  of  a  learning  society  and  the 
needs  of  a  vigorous  democracy.    And  from  the  standpoint  of  pri-* 
vate  schools,  there  is  little  in  Vocational  education  a's  il.  now  . 
exists  to  attract, private  School  participation. . 

Our  overall  strong  recommondation  to  the  Committeo  is  that 
vocational  education  programs  be  flexible  eitough    to  be- useful 
to  all  students.      As  I  said  last  year    in  a  rlpo.'t  to  a  House 
Committee  looking  into  private  schocl  part ioijpft ion  in  vocational 
education  programs:    "Just  as  war  is  too  important  to  be  left 
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to  the  generals,  so ^vocational  education  is  too  important  to 
be  left  only  to  vocational  educatioji^^xof essionals. **    T\\^  future 
of  our* increasingly  mechanized-^and  technologically  oriented 
society  requires  all  students  to  be  literate  in  subjects  and 
skills  whjL<?h  are^properly  within  the  purview  pf  vocational  edu- 
c.at.ioTfl  ,  The  big>j9b,  as  in  all  education,  is  to  bring  students' 
and  subject  together  in  an  effective  way.    We  need  the  best 
braxns  from  the  public  and  privatd  sectors  \o  do, this. 

In  summary,  vocational  education  programs  should  be  tailored 
to  meet  the  critical  and  enduring  educational  needs  of  a  changing 
society.    Vocational  education  should  no  longer  be  considered 
the  dumping  ground  for  students  who  are  academically  weak,  but 
rather  an  integral  component  of  every  child's  "education  flex4.bly. 
offered  to  meet  differing  i^eeds.    Vocational  education  can  play  a 
larger,  mor^  important  role  in  education  only  if  it  can  trans- 
form itself  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students.     If  that  happens 
it  will  be^worthy  of  our  full  support  and  gratitude.  .  i 

As  an  important  postscript,  we  find  th^t  both  the  "AVA  bill" 
and  the  Adminis  .t  make  no  reference  at  all  to  private  school 

participation.  We  n^xder  this  a  most  serious  omission  and  trust 
it  will  bo  corre»':tei.  »  .  *^ 
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The  ncabert  of  the  Council  for  American  Private  Education 
Include  the  following: 

Th«  Aatrlcan  Lutheraa  Church  * 
American  Monttaaorl  Society 

The  Aaaoclatlon  of  Evangelical  Utheran  Churchea 
Aaaoclatlon  of  Military  Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  U.S. 
Chrlatian  Schools  International  ^ 
Friends  Council  on  Education 
Lutheran  Church  -  Mlaaourl  Synod 
^  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Episcopal  Schoola 
National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Independent  Schoola 

National  Association  of  Private  Schools  for  Exceptional  Children 

National  Catholic  Educational  Aaaoclatlon  / 

National  Society  for  )ttbreW  Day  Schools 

Seventh-^sy  Adventlst  Eosrd  of  Educstlon»  K-12 

Solonon  Schccter  Day  School  A88.oclatlon 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference 

State  Associations  in  25  states 
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#,  STATEMENT 
of  the 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  RETIRED  PERSONS 
•  on 

Vocational  Education  Act  Reauthorization 


I .     INTRODUCTION  , 

Mr.  Chairntan  and  members  of  the  Subcommitte*  on  Education,  , 
Arts,  and  Humanities,  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  at  your  hearing  on 
vocational  educatioj)  leqifsiation.    The  Association's  statement 
will  focus  on  the  need  to  mke  the  Vocational  Education  Act  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  older  Ar^ericans. 

AARP  strongly  supports  S.  554-,  the  Ol^cr  Americans  Vocational 
EducatioX  Act.    We  urge  the  Subconwnittee  to  incorporate  the  pro- 
visions  in  S.  554  in  the  vocational  education  bill  reported'out 
by  tM  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee.  . 

S.  554  ^  i>  sound  approach  for  providing  necessary  training 
and  supportivb  services  to  enable  unemployed  or  underemployed  olJer' 
Americans  to  obtain  gainful  work  and  to  move  intft  the  mAinstream 
of  American  life.    The  bill  fully  recognizes  the  inmortafice  of 
vocational  education  for  oldex  Americans  and  make%  the  present  ^ 
law  more  effect^-ve  and  better  balanced  in  serving  thcjir  needs. 

A*  four-prcng  approach  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  to  achieve 
these  objcyjtiyes.    The;  centerpiece  is  a  new  state  older  Americans 
vocational  educatioi<  program  with  an  authorized  funding  level  of 
$89  million  (states,  territories»»and  possessions)*     Priority  at- 
tention woul^  b<^  given  to  projects  serving  older  Americans  (1) 
'  entering  the  work  force  for  the  first  time-,   (2)  needing  retraining 
for  a  new  job  after  becoming  unemployed,  and  (3)  needing  retraining 
tor  new  employment  reauiringj^know^edge  of  high  technology*'  A        *  . 
10-percent  cap  on  administrative  expenses  would  help  to  assure 
'  that* older  Americans  are,  in  fact,  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislatioh.  ^ 
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Socnndi  S.  554  funds  national  dononstration  proqrams  to  focus 
Attention       the  special  vocation  needs  of  older  persons  and  to 

promote  employrK»nt  importunities  fot  them.    AA^^P  considers  this 

V  ^ 
to  be  a  sound  and  cost  effective  approach  because  national  demon- 
stration protects  can  be  reolicated  throughout  the  country.  The 
demonstrations  would  focus  on  hiqh  priority  actions  to  promote 
•the  f?mplo3fment  of  older  Americans,  including:' 

—  Traininq  and  retraining); 

—  ^ssistinq,  older  persons  to  make?  r.idlife  career  chanqes, 
especially  dlsi^lacoci  homemakers; 

—  Hroviflinq  ^ounselinq,  referral  and  other  ijupport  services 
•  J  tor  e^nploynent  opportu?i^^tie«  for  older  individuals ^  and 

—  Kncouraqinq  private  and  qovernMent  employers  to  off*er 
c  more  job'traininq  opportunities  for  oldfiC*  Americans.  ' 

Third,  the  bill  would  establish  a  clcarinqhousc  toncernina 
traininq  and  retrainii)q  j)rocjrams  for  older  persons.     The  clear- 
inqhouse  would  collect  and  disseminate  information  on  vocational 
pducation  traininq,  retrainin<i  and  placement  services  available 
for  older  Americans.  ' 

Four,  S.  554  yould  make  t>?chnical  amendments  to  the  Vocati<vial 
Mucation  Act  to  clarl.fy  that  plder  workeits  ace  amonq  the  tarqot 
populations  to  be  servo.i.  •* 

These , provisions  are  virqently^nooded,  and  can  make  the  present 

vocational  education  law  rwre  responsive  to  the  special  problems 
-*  •  * 

of  older  porsonrs. 

^    The  Association  has  one  recommendation  Jio  improve  the  Older 
Americans  Vocational  Education  Act.    Wo  urro  the  Subcornnsi^ee  to 
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modify  the  definitlcr  of  "older  American**  to  include  pe»rsons  55  ' 
years  oj;  older ^  rather  than  45  or  older  as  in  the  present  bill. 
This  is  simply  to  achieve  more  effective  targeting  of  scarce  1 


resources* 

I I .     Ryasons  to  Include  Oldar  Persons  in  Vocational  Edup •  :ion 


*  A.    Older  Americans  Want  and  Need  to  work 

Education  and  employment  opportunities  are  clearly  hi^h 
priorities  for  a^ed  and  aging  Americans.    This  point  was*  made 
emphatically  In  a  1980  Association  survey  which  fouml  that  74 
percent  of  55*64  year  old^  wanted  to  continue  in  some  type  of 

e 

paid  part-time  work  beyond  retirement. 

Another  study  conducted  for  the  AsLociation  this  year— by 
Hamilton  &  Staff  of  Chevy  Chase,  MD--found  a  strong  work  "ethic 
among  the  elderly.    Older  Americans  who  were  employed  preferred 
work  to  retirement  by  more  than  a  three-to-one  margin — 74  percent 
wanted  to  continue  working,  21  percent  favored  retirement,  and 
the  remaining  5  percent  did  not  know.    Among  low-income  retirees-- 
those  with  income  under  $4 ,000--there  was  general  dissatisfaction 
with  retirement.    This  lower-incomf  group -JEayored  work  to  retire- 
ment by  nearly  a  two^to-one  margin  (65  percent  to  35'  percent) . 
Information  from  this  survey  was  cbtaincd  through  half-hour 
telephone  interviews  from  a  national  random  sample  of  1,350  persons 
55  years  or  older. 

The  A'^sociation      n  a  long-atanding  policy  supporting  in- 
creased flexibility  in  work  arranqcments .    We  have  attempted  to 
be  a  model  employer  in  offering  our  r  iployees  a  whole  menu  of  work 
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options,  including  part-time  enployment,  full-time  work,  flexi- 
time, phased  retirement  and  other  work  arrangements. 

Quite  clearly,  the  ''gracing"  of  the  work  force*is  already 
forcing  reassessment  of  existing  work-life  patterns.  Unfortunately 
today,  work  id  oftentimes  an  "all-or-nothing"  proposition.  People 
may  work  full-time  40  to  45  years  ana  then  retire  abj^pvly  at  65 
or  earlier*    Mahy  older  Americans,  however,  would  like  something 
in  between  working  full'-time  and  not  at  all.     Vocational  education 
for  elderly  persons  can  be  an  effective  means  to  achieve  this 
objective  or  to  make  possible  a  career  switch  suitable  to  ^n 
inoividual's  preferences.^ 
^         Vocational  training  o^r  retraining  is  also  essential  for  older 
persons  who  must  learn  new  skills,  especially  when  their  present 
ones  have  been  displaced  by  technological  advances.    A  1981  Louis  \ 
Harris  poll  for  the  National  Council  on  the  Aging  revealed  that 
about  two  out  of  five  older  persons  (39  percent)  55-64  years 
would  either  be  interested  or  very  interested  in  learning  new 
skills  or  participating  in  a  job  training  program  to  obtaxn  new 
employment. 

That  same  poll  made  it  clear  that  employment  is  a  major  reason 
for  older  individuals  to  enroll  in  training  activities.    About  ^6 
p^r^cnt  of  respondents  55  to  64  years  old  took  educational  courses 
to  acquire  marketable  job  skills. 

These  pressures  may  be  even  greater  today  because  older 
Ajii^ricans  have  been  whipsawed  by  record-breaking  and  near  record- 
breaking  unemployment  during  the  past  year.    The  national 
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unemployment  situation  remains  serious,  although  there  are  some 

signs  of  improvement.    However,  persons  55  or  older  have  not  b^n 

helped  much. 

For  example,  unemployment  declined  by    299,000      for  individuals 

under  55  years  old  from  August  to  Septembekr.    However,  joblessness 

a(jtually  increased  by  23,000  for  persons  55  or  older,  from  757,000 

in  August  to  780,000  in  September.  ^ 

Long-term  unemployment  for  the  older  worker  continues  to  be 

ft 

serious.    Jobless  individuals  35  to  64  years  old  are  unemployed 
on  t^e  average  for  -  27.9      weeks,  c0r.pa4.ed  lo      19.4  weeks 
for  unemployed  persons  16  ox;  older.    The  net  impact  is  that  the 
average^tiyration  of  joblessness  is  44  percent  longer  for  't^-  -mployed* 
individuals  55  to  64  years  old  than  for  those  persons  16  or  older. 

Older  Americans  have  also  not  shared  in  the  growth  in  jobs 
during  the  past  year.    The  number  of  persons  under  55  y^ars  of 
age  in  the  civilian  l^ibor  force  during  the  past  year  increased 
by      lr510,000    from  September  1982  to  September  1983.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  civilian  labor  force  declined  by  163,000 
for  persons  55  or. older,  from  15,361,000  last  September  to  15,198,000 
in  September  1983. 

This  bleak  situation  really  represents  only  the  tio  of  the 
iceberg  because  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  "hidden"  unemploy- 
ment among  people  55  or  older.  These  individuals  may  not  show  up 
in  thi'  Department  of  Labor's  statistical  count.  However,  large 
numbers  of  older  persons  arc  dropping  out  of  the  labor  force  to* 
take  actuarially  reduced  Social  Security  benefits.  In  fact,  87 
percent  of  all  persons  claiming  retired  worker *s  benefits  -in  1978 
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applied before  aqe  65.    Many  persons  55  or  older  have  simply  given 
up  looking  for  work  after  a  long  and  futile  search.    Others  believe 
that  they  have  no  chance  because  of  near  record-breaking 
unemployment. 

The  evidence  is  clear  and  convincing,  though,  that  large 
numbers  of  persons  55  or  older  want  or  need  to  work.    High  unem- 
ployment has  contributed  to  the  sharp  rise  in  poverty  among  older 
Americans.     Poverty  has  jumped  ^by  1  million  fox;  persons  55  or  older 
during  the  past  four  years— from  5.1  million  in  197B  to  6.1  million 
in  1982.    And,  poverty  is  likely  to  incr^se  again  in  1993  for 
older  Americans  because  (1)  Social  Security  beneficiaries  will 
not  receive  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  1983,  and  (2)  unemploy- 
ment for  persons  55  or  older  will  bfj  exceptionally  high  by  historical 
standards  throughout  1983.  ^ 

B.    Vocational  Education  Crucial  for  Displaced  Homemakers 

One  of  the  chief  target  groups  for  the  present  Vocational 
Educational  Act  is  disolaced  homi'ruakers ,  who  represent  a  growing 
segment  in  our  society.     Present  vocational  education  efforts  are 
directed  toward  younger  displaced  homemakers. 

Many  older  homemakers  are  discovering  that  they  are  ill- 
prepared  to  adjust  to  their  new  roles,  after  the  loss  of  their 
husbands  through  death  or  divorce.     These  displaced  homemakers 
are  oftentimes  thrust  into  the  job  market  when  they  have  little 
-or  no  marketable  skillsi  or  at  best  their  skills  are  o.^atly 
outdated.     Yet,  they  are  frequently  too  young  to  retire,  but 
employers  may  consider  them  too  old  to  hire  because  of  their 
age  and  obsolete  work  skill8--de8pite  the  valuably  protection  of 
the  Age  Discrinination  in  Employment  Act. 
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These  prbbleros  are  especially  acute  for  minority  women.  For 
example,  about  31  percent  of  all  older  black  families  are  headed 
by  women  55  years  or  o'lder  witf^  no  husband  present,  -compared  to 
10  percent  for  white  families  with  an  older  head  of  household, 
^  A  sound  and  sensible  strategy  to  help  older  displaced  home- 

makers  is  crucial  because  most  married  women  today  can  expec^t  to 
be  widowed  at  son)e  time  in  their  life.    On  the  averag^/ widows 
will  survive  their  deceased  husbands  by  10  years,    in  1979, 
about  80  percent  of  all  women  45  to  54  years  old  were  married; 
4  percent  were  single;  8  percent  were  widowed;  and  8  percent  were 
divorced,  ^ 

Wido*rhood'  increases  sharply  wit^  advancing  age— to  19  percent 
for  these  55  to  64  years  old,  41  percent  tor  women  65  to  74,  and  . 
almost  70. percent  for  females  75  or  oldeV. 

Today  more  older  women  work  than  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
Some  work  to  supplement  their  husband's  earnings.    Others  want  to 
worH  because  they  prefer  to  remain  active.     Large  numbers  must 
work  to  ifiake  ends  meet,  especially  older  women  who  are  divorced 
or  widowed.    During  the  past  three  decades,  the  labor  force 
participation  rate  for  women  55  to  64  years  old  has  jumped  from 
27  percent  in  1950  to  AZ  percent  in  1979.    Many  women  in  thft  50*8, 
60*8  and  even  more  advanced  ages  will  want  or  need  to  work  during 
the  1980*s  and  beyond.    Vocational  education  can  be  an  effective 
tool  to  give  trfem  greater  options  and  to  help  them  to  overcome 
barriers  to  employment  and  reemployr«ent.  ^ 

C.    Demographic  and  Economic  Reasons 
^       Today's  economic  and  demographic  realities  make  it  apparent 
that  the  trend  toward  earlier  and  full  retirement  may  simply  be 
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too  costly  for  our  nation i  public  and  private  pension  programs « 
employers  I  and  workers.    The  cost  of  paying  for  retirement  is 
becpming  more  burdensome  because  Americans  are  retiring  earlier 
and  living  longer. 

Life  expectancy  at  the  upper  ages  has  also  risen  sharply. 
When  Social  Security  benefits  were  first  paid  in  1940,  life 
'^^expectancy  for  women  65  years  old  was  13.7  years.  By  1980,  it 
had  increased  by  36  percent,  to  18.7  years.  In  the  year  2000, 
a  SS-year  old  female  can  expQct  to  live  another  21.1  years,  or 
54  percent  longer  than  a  similarly  situated  older  woman  in  1940. 
^  Life  expectancy  for  older  men  has  a^lso  risen,  although  not 

as  dramatically  as  for  older  women.    Life  expectancy  for  men  ^ 
'  65  years  old  has  increased  by  19  percent,  from  12.0  years  in  1940 
to  14.3  years  ir^  1980.    Social  Security  actuaries  project  that 
a  65-year  old  male  will  live,  on  the  average,  15.8  more  years  in 
2000^  or  32  percent  longer  than  in  1940. 

Thesd^acts  make  it  evident  that  our  nation  must  reverse  the 
trend  toward  earlier  and  earlier  retirement.    AARP  believes  that 
there  should  be  positive  incentives  for  persons  to  work  to  more 
advance  !  ages--such  as  abolishing  mandatory  retirement  and 
phasing  out  the  Social  Security  retirement  test.  strongly 
oppose  the  provision  in  the  1983  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
\to  raise  the  eligibility  age  for  full  benefits  from  65  to  67. 

Another  positive  incentive  is  to  make  vocational  educational 
opportuni'es  more  readily  available  for  blder  Americans.  This 
will  not  only  help  persons  55  or  older  but  albv  our  nation.  For 
example,  the  revitalization  of  the  American  economy  can  benefit 
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significantly  from  the  input  of  older  workers— in  the  same  manner 
that  it  can  benefit  from  the  employment  of  women  and  minorities. 
No  nation  can  ever  achieve  its  full  potential  if  some  of  its 
most  experienced  workers,  such  as  older  Americans,  are  banished 
to  the  sidelines. •  Much  more  can  be  achieved  by  a  comprehensive 
training  program  to  maximize  jou  opportunities  for  all  Americans , 
whether  they  are  young  or  old;  biack,  white  or*  another  color;  or 
men  or  women.    In  all  these  cases,  though,  the  payoff  hinges  on 
effective  education  for  these  new  or  former  workers  so  that  they 
can  realize  their  full  productive  potential. 

D »    Existing  Vocational  Education  Act  Focjiaes  on  Younger  Persons 
The  present  Vocational  Education  Act  is  heavily  tilted  tojiard 
younger*  persons.    OlfJer  Americans  are  not  mentioned  pet  se  as  ii 
priority  group  for  5  .^rvices.    In  fact,  there  are  only  two  minJr 
references  to  older  persons  in  the  law.    Section  134 <a) (7)  p/bvides 
that  basic  grants  nuiy  be  used  to  establish  vocational  resource 
centers  to  meet  a  long  list  of  needs  of  out-of-school  individuals, 
including  entering  the  labor  market  late  in  life.    Section  150 <b) 
authorizes  vocational  education  funds  to  encourage  outreach  programs 
for  youths  and  adults, |  including  the  aged,  young  childrert, 
handicapped  persons  and  others. 

Federal  vocational  education  funds  are  allocated  to  states 
according  to  a  two-factor  formula  based  on  population  and  per 
capifa  income.  /This  formula  is  heavily  weighted  toward  younger 
persons.    Additionally,  federally  funded  vocational  education 
programs  offered  at  community  colleges,  high  school  centers  for 
adults  and  women's  centers  address  the  needs  of  older  women. 
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oven  though  the  current  Vocational  Education  Act  recoqnizes  that 
displaced  homemakers  especially  need  such  services. 
III.    Conclusion  ^ 

In  conclusioni  AARP  stronqly^jbelieves  that  vocational 

0 

education  should  be  for  all  aqe  groups.    A  more  positive  and  * 
coherent  national  ''Ider  worker  policy  needs  to  be  developed. 

Today joany  persons  seem  to  regard  the  trend  toward  earlier 
and  earlier  retirement  as  inevitable i  and  perhaps  even  desirable.  « 
AARP  challenges  this  notion.    We  believe,  instead,  that^our 
policies  should  provide  older  Americans  with-a^wlde  range  of 

options,  depending  upon  their  needs  and  desires.    One  positive  ' 

7 

means  to  acconplish  this  goal  is  to  build  on  present  training 
and  e''Jucational  components  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  Older  Americans  Vocational  Education  Act  is  a  soundly 
conceived  and  fiscally  responsible  approach  to  provide  the 
framework  to  make  this  objective  a  reality.    For  these  reasons, 
we  reaffirm  our  support  for  this  legislation  anrl  urge  the  Sub- 
committee to  incorporate  it  in  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 
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ACLD 

.1/1  Asnociitiitm  l(or  Children  and  Adults  H'ith  Learning  Disabilities 

4l5Mihfji>  KojJ  •  htlshurtsh.  PA  H2U  •  4i:  ji4l-l$t5  •  412  )4I-K07T  . 
'      Houte  3.  Box  \9 

Kelthville,  yiOif? 
jctober  .6«1963 


Jonator  hobtrt  T.  Jt^afford 

United  JtatfB  oonata 

JaiMittonM  Labor  iind  nuaan  Kasourcea 

JubcowBit%4(  >3n  Kducatlon,  nrta  and  Huaimitlw  *   " 

.(ashingtorT  b.a. «  20510 

i;o«r  a«n&tor  Stafford  t 

„  1  aa  writing  on  bthalf^of  ACLD,  Inc.,  An  Aaaoclatlon 
For  Children  and  Adults  with  Learning  UlaaMlltlev. 
..e  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  subali 
written  teatiaony  for  inclusion  In  the  hearing 
record  on  the  "Jpeclal  I'opuDitlonB'*  for  the 
Vocational  Education  Act. 

ACiI>iInc.  feels  that  that  a  are  three  aajor  areas 
of  concern*  In  regards  to'the  "special  populatlona** 
section  especially  the  CLO  section  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.    A'e  feel  that  they  arei 

1.  A  strong  need  to  keep  Intack  the  "set-aside" 

w    and  Batching  fund  provisions.  ^ 

2.  To  tlffhten  up  on  the  XEP  requlreaent  In  the 
Vocational  Act  as  It  la  required  in  PI^  9^-142. 

3*To  Maintain  a  strong  data  collection  systta. 

As  was  stated  by      of  the  38  states  that  participated 
In  the  questlonalre  sent  to  then  froa  the  coMittee 
on  Education  and  Ubor,  aubcoaalttee  on  Select 
Education  on  :4ay  12,  1962^  their  responce  was  "The 
set-a»slde8  aust  be  preserved."  «Alao  as  quoted  by 
one  of  the  states  *  The  special  needs  thrust  did 
not  get  started  prior  to  the  sat-a«sides.  There 
are  aany  In  Vocational  education  who  are  In 
cospetltlon  for  dollars  that  would  deeaphaslze 
serving  persons  with  special  needs  In  order  to 
preserve  prograas  for  regular  students."  Therefore 
the  handicapped  and  especially  the  ^11  would  be 
denied  appropriate  Vocational  services  If  the  "3et- 
a-side"  was  ellalnated. 

In  regards  to  the  lEr  coaponent  of  the  Vocational 
education  Act  and  PL  9<i»l(^2,  It  this  coaponent  is 
not  strictly  coaplied  wlth«  we  will  not  be  appropriately 
serving  the  special  population  In  the  vocational 
prograjfts.    Because  the  lEP  is  the  aeans  by  which  the 
students  would  be  able  to  receive  the  special  support 
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Stnttor  Robert  T.  Stafford 


.Octobtr  6.  1963  ^ 

«lrvic«t  that  tht  apaoUl  population  (SLD)  would  natd,    X  hava 
aatn  this  typa  of  problM  davalop  in  ay  own  araa  bacauaa  a  atudant 
t     did  not  hava  Xiatad  in  tha  lEP  tha  aupport  aarvioaa  naadad»  thara* 
fora  thay  wara  not  abla  to  banafit  froa  tha  Vocational  Bduoation 
profraa. 

Tha  third  oonoam  of  ACLO  waa  tha  naad  *to  hava  a  atronc  data 
oollaotion  and  raportii^  ayataa.    Xt  ia  fait  that  without  tha 
data  baif^  raportad  tha  paopla  in  govanwant  would  ba  unabla^o 
aceuraialy  aaaaaa  tha  tnia  parfonMuioa  of  profraat,  and  how  n 
ralataa  to  tha  dollars  apant.    Xt  wauld  alao  ba  ona  of  tha  Maana 
of  inXoroainf  tha  law*baoauaa  than  school  ayatMia  would  Imow  that 
thay  would  hava  to  aocountabla  for  thair  profraaa  anddollara 
apant. 

Afain.  wa  ara  gratafUl  to  you  for  thia  opi^rtunity  to  MJia  ou 
position  on  #ia  *Spacial  Populations*  known  to  you.    tha  Coaiittaa 
on  Ubor  and  Huaan  Rasouroaa.  and  SubooMiittaa  on  Bducation»  Arts 
^  and'HuMnitiaa. 


Alio a  Barnard 

Vocational  Cowittaa.  Chairman 


CO  I    Jaan  Patarsan 

OovarAnanta;  Affairs  COMittaa 
Dorothy  cArford.  Praaidant 
Vocational  i;oMittaa  MMbara 
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National  As^ert^tion  of  Home  Builders 

tSth  and  M  StQicts.  N  VV.,  Washington.  O  C.  2(MW5 
Telex  89-2600      12021 822-0400 
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The  Honorable  Robert  Staff oT-d 

Chalnnan  * 

SubcdMnlttee  on  Ed;jcat1on»  *Art  and  • 

the  Humanities 
United  States  Senate 
309  D  Senate  Courts 
Washington,  O.C.  20510 

Dear  Chalnnan  Stafford: 

On  behalf  of  the  115,000  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  I  am  sDbmlttIng  these  conments  on  the  reauthorization  of 
federal  vocational  education  legislation  and  t^  need  for  a  closer 
relatlo^ishlp  between  the  private  sector  and  'vocational  education, 
NAHB  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  Subc  jfrmlttee  on  Education, 
Arts,  and  Humanities  to  strengthen  federal  vocational  education  « 
legislation  by  recognizing  the  vital  contributions  of  the  private 
sector.  Our  association  stands  ready  to  work  ^Hth  you  towards  this 
end. 

In  January,  1983',  NAHB  passed  a  policy  resolution  on  federal 
vocational  education  legislation.    It  called  on  Congress  to  enact 
authorizing  vocational  education  legislation  that  would  ''expand 
relevant  training  and  retraining  programs  serving  the  nation's  ^uth, 
displaced  workers,  and  the  home  building  Industry.'* 

These  conmnts  will  be  divided  Into  two  partsv  the  first  is  background 
Information  on  NAHB's  track  record  in  conducting  training  and' 
placement  activities  aod  the  second  Includes  recommendations  for 
federal  vocational  education  legislation. 


Housing— Shelter^or  the  People  Jobj>  fur  the  Bc  unoniy 
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The  Honorable  Robert  Stafford 
'  Page  Two  * 
October  24 «  1983 


NAHB  Training  and  Placement  Activities 

NAHB  is  Jthe  largest  federated  membership  organization  of  employers  in 
the  residential  construction  industry.    Its  115,000  members  include  ^ 
builders,  subcontractors,  architects,  realtors,  and  suppliers  of 
building  materials.   There  are  800  state  and  local  NAHB  chapters. 

NAHB  is  a  leader  in  the  training  and  placement  of  new  workers  into  the 
ranks  of  the  home  building  industry/  Our  programs  emphasize 
on-the-job,  training  through  pre-apprenticeship  and  apprenticeship. 
Trainees  perform  to  the  expectations  of  builders  and  subcontractors  at 
actual  work  sites.   Through  the  Home  Builders  Institute,  programs  are 
offered  in  the  areas  of  plumbing,  electrical,  painting,  carpentry, 
solar  installation,  heating  and  ai?*  conditioning,  brick  masonry, 
cement  masonry,  building  apd  apartment  maintenance,  landscaping,  ^loor 
covering  and  plastering.   There  is  related  classroom  instruction  and 
tailor-made  placement  services.   Over  the  years  NAHB  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  involve  women,  minorities,  economically- 
disadvantaged  youth,  displaced  workers  and  Vietram  veterans  In 
straining  programs,  , 

-  Of  growing  pride  to  NAHB  are  the  numerous  urban  and  rural ^community, 
developwnt  projects  that  have  been  un^ltmaken*  ,A  trip  to  downtown 
Baltimore  or  the  South  Bronx  in  New  York  \.1ty  showcases  the 
unbelievable  results  that  young  NAHB  trainees  and  journeyman 
Instructors  can  achieve  as^part  of  a  public-private  training  program 
that  has,  as  an  element,  the  very  realistic  goal  of  community 
improvement. 

NAHB's  placement  services  are  comprehensive.   For  the  past  several  , 
years  the  housing  industry  has  suffered  its  steepest  plunge  since 
World  War  II.   Yet  despite  the  gloomy  statistics,  NAHB  trainees  have 
been  placed  in  jobs  within  the  industry.   NAHB  employs  full-time 
placement  coordinators  who  contact  loo^l  home  builder  association 

'  members  and  other  contractors  on  a. regular  basiji  to  assess  their 
employment  prospects.   These  same  individu»t<also  make  sure  new 
trainees  obtain  transportation  and  secure  housing  i;)  the  vicinity  of 
their  new  jobs.   When  necessary,  they  arrange  relocation  assistance. 
With  NAHB*s  computer  capablHiies.  area^  are  Identified  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  skilled,  entry-lsvel  manpolerl    It  is  important  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  NAHB  pi acement^ef forts  are  successful  because 
the  training  programs  are  designed  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
expectations  of  our  association  of  employers.   NAHB  members  know  that 
the  Home  Builders  Institute  can  be>beld  accountable  for  the  well 

^  trained  men  and  women  that  graduate /rom  Its  training  programs. 
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Mor  -jyer,  accordint,  to  the  1982  edition  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  s  publication  Occupational  Projections  and  Training  Data, 
employinent  in  nearly  all  the  Construc'Jon  tramps  will  Increase 
throughout  tffis  decade.   There  is  a* pent  up  demand  for  new  hones. 
Forecasters  predict  that  an  estimated  2.5  million  new  construction 
craftsmen  "Wi J 1  be  needed  within  the  next  eight  years.   There  will  be 
sliffed'woKers'*  ""^^^  training  prograpis  are  in  place  to  provide 

NAHB  cannot  train  all  of  t»ie  youth  and  adults  who  will  be  needed  by 
our  industry.   Home  buildeVs  recognize  that  public  school  secondary 
an*  postseconda ry  vocatiortal  education  programs  are  a  significant 
♦  source  of  new  entrants  into  the  Industijy,  since  essentially  all 
vocational  education  construction  curriculums  are  oriented  toward  home 
building  and  small  commercial. work.   These  facts  underscor*  how  vital 
It  is  for  our  industry  to  work  with, public  secondary  and  pdstsecondary 
vocational  education  programs  in  the  construction  •trades. 

• 

S 

J|ecoffinendat1ons  for  Federal 
AocationaK  toucation  Legislation 

NAHB's  recoinwendatlohs  for  federal  vocational  education  legislation 
are  based  upon  the  home  bujlding  Industry's  extensive  experience  with 
training  and  plaAmenf  activities.   They  are  pragmatic  reconwendations 
wnicn,  If  adopted,  will  give  our  association  an  opportunity  u 
contr  bute  more  significantly  to  vocational  education  programs  and. 
most  Importantly,  will  result  In  a  personal  payoff  to  vocational 
education  students  because  they  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  real 
world  of  work. 

1-  Federal  vocational  education  legislaftlon  should  encourage  joint 
comporation  between  vocatlonaf.  educators  and  a  consorjTumor 
pnvaTe  sector  employers  and/or  tr^de  associations  to  deveTop^ 
curricutum  ano  appiiec^^ research  related  to  prooram  improvement 
and  tccnnoiogical  change  in  occupational  areas,  UniversTTT?? 

,     are  the  experts  in  pedagogy.   Employers  are  the  experts  'in  job 
requirements.    A  partnership  In  curriculum  development  and 
applied  research  must  be  instituted  and  Isjong  overdue. 

2-  Federal  vocational "education  legislation  should  support  training 
programs  in  remodeling,  restoration  and  rehabilitation.  TPs 
^"       nation's  economic  interest  to  promote  training  In 
remodeling,  restoration  and  rehabilitation.    Of  the  estimated  90 
million  homes  In  the  existing  housing  Inventory,  a  substantial 
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number  are  In  substandord  condition.   Many  do  not  meet  building 
code  standards.    A  large  number^are  energy  inefficient.  As 
growing  scarcities  drive  up  the  cost  of  resources  needed  to  build 
new  homes^  the  value  of  training 'people  to  rehab  older  propertie*s 
becomes  increasingly  ev^'^'^^t. 

Note;    NAHB  presently  is  operating  successful  residential  rehab 

training  programs  using  Job  Corps  trainees.    NAHB  contracts 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  local  hon^  builder 
associations  to  make  properties  available  to  renovate  and  then 
provide  young  people  an  opportunity  to  acquire  markfta^le 
skills  in  the  area  of  renovatton  work.  , 

3»   Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  allow  schools  to 
collaborate  with  local  employers  \j\  extending  the  instructional  ^ 
year.    An  "extension"  of  the  school  year  Into  the  summer^months  . 
could  afford  expanded  opportunities  for  vocational  education 
students  to  gain  experience  working  with  employers.    For  the 

*L     home  building  industry,  buiilders  prefer  "hands-on*'  training 
and  haver  the  greatest  amount  of  wrk  during  the  summer  months. 

4 ♦    Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  encourage  'fl 
e?ucat1onaVa"genc1es  and  Institutions  to  work  with  local 
governments  and  private  sector  employers  In  off-sltCr  community 
oeyelopment  prograjW  and  proJeFCst    Such  community  development- 
allow  students  to  be  trained  in  a  real  work  setting.  Local 
business  and  industry  is  involved  by -supplying  technical, 
administrative  ahd  job  placement  expertise;    the  local  community 
is  revitalised;  and  vocational  education  becomes  the  Institutional 
delivery  system  associated  with  long-term  community  improvement* 

5.  Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  require  states  to 
plan  for  technical  updating  and  upgrading  of  teachers  that  fs 
oone  In  ^collaboration  with  a  consortium  oT  private  sector 
emp'loyers,  unions >  and/or  trade  associations  with  expertise  in 
the  occupation.    This  would  provide  a  new  opportunity  for 
linkages  between  those  who  have  responsibility  for  the 
certification  of  teachers  and,  the  private  sector.    It  would  also 
assure  t^at  the  rapid  technological  advancements  associated  with 
vocational  education  occupations  be  given  emphasis  as  part  of 
teachers*  in-service  educaMon. 

6.  Federal  vQcational  education  legislation  should  support 
Tiinovatlve  approaches  to  placing  vocational  education  qraduatfes 
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with  the  P'^j^^^^^  sec^O'^i  Part1cular1y_1n  those  areas  with  high 
unetTipioymenf:   nahb  has  a  proven  track  record  in  the  placement  of 
trainees  within  the  Industry.    It  Is  noteworthy  that  NAHB  has 
maintained  a  high  placeinent  record  for  new  trainees  even  In  the 
toughest* times  for  the  Industry  and  with  the  most  seriously  dis- 
advantaged students. 

This  high  placement  record  Is,  In  part,  due  to  the  fact  that: 
(1)  NAHB  employs  full-time  placement  coordinators  who  assist 
graduates  of  NAHB  training  programs  to  find  jobs  within  the 
Industry.   These  coordinators  have  excellent  ties  to  contractors 
and  subcontractors.   When  necessary,  they  arrange  relocation 
acr^lstance.    (2)   NAHB  staff  takes  responsibility  for  the 
paperwork  associated  with  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit.  This 
helps  the  employer  save  time  and  money.    (3)   Graduates  of  NAHB 
training  programs  receive  a  set  of  tools  to  take  to  their  first 
job.   Employers  view  this  acquisition  as  a  signal  that  the  new 
worker  Is  Conmltted  to  the  trade  and  Is  prepared  to  go  to  work 
Immediately. .  A  new  worker  who  has  to  borrow  tools  detracts  from 
^the  overall  productivity  of  the  work  crews.   These  and  other 
successful  placement  techniques  and  Incentives  used  by  NAHB  should 
be  associated  with  and  utilized  by  public  school  vocational 
education  programs. 

7.   Federal  vocational  education  legislation  should  provide  Incentives 
to  the  employer  community  to  encourage'their  sponsorship  of 
Intensive  and  comprehensive" on^the^Job  internsnlps  and/oFTxtended 
training  opportunities^   Employers  who  hire  graduates  of  NAHB 
training  programs  know  that  the  new  employee  has  been  trained  at  a 
real  work  site  for  an  extended  period  of  time  and  has  "hands-on" 
training  experience.   Moreover,  It  Is  rost-effectlve  and 
realistic  for  an  employer  to  train  an  Individual  In  the  latest 
technology  of  the  occupation  when  It  Is  associated  with  ongoing 
efforts. 


It  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  vocational  education  that  a  strong 
working  rele^tlonshlp  witli  employers  be  forged.   The  federal  government 
Is  In  a  position  to  maximize  the  contributions  of'  both  partners.  The 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders  offers  Its  reconinendations  in 
the  spirit  of  fostering  collaborative  training  programs  that  use  the 
strengths. of  the  vocational  education  enterprise  and  the  expertise  of 
employers.   Both  partners  have  a  commitment  to  the  training  and 
placement  of  Individuals  for  '<nsubs1d1zed  employment. 


Summary 
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We  support  the  ongoing  efforts  of  Congress  in  recognizing  vocational 
education  as  an  important  vehicle  for  training.   We  will  be  pleased  to 
work  with  the  subcowwittee  in  developing  new  vocational  education 
legislation. 

$incerely, 


President 


Attachment 
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CAUfotNW  AovttotY  cowai  ON  VOailONAl  EooariON 


1100  S  STtHI  f1«^S0*f« 


October  5,  1983 


Hon.  Robert  Stafford 
Unltfd  States  Senate 

SubcoOTilttee  on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities 
Nam  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  eOSlS 


Oejr  Senator  Stafford: 

The  Advisory  Council  Is* submitting  the  attached  California  position  statement  regarding 
the  reauthorltatlon  of  federal  vocational  education  leglsaltlon  for  your  upcoming 
hearing      October  18.   This  position  statement  reflects  the  collective  efforts  of 
vocational  education  professionals,  state  agency  representatives,  and  Advisory  Council 
Members,   We  are  hopeful  your  committee  Mill  give  consideration  to  the  various 
reco«i«ndat1ons  contained  In  the  statement  when  effecting  new  federaKpoHcy  for 
vocational  education.   Such  policies  are  needed  to  assist  California  address  Its 
citizens '  neeo^  for  vocational  education  and  Job  training. 

As  an  additional  note,  the  Council  Is  pleased  with  certain  aspects  of  the  new  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  ><ych  places  efaphasis  on  ^uch  program  components  as: 

•  Performance  Standards 

•  Competenv.y *based  Instruction 

•  Basic  Education  Skill  Requirements 

•  Job  Specific  Training 

•  Mork  Site  Skill  Development 

•  Preemployment  Training 

•  Counseling  and  Guidance  , 

•  Program  Evaluation 

•  Placement 

•  Intake  and  Assessment 

Continued  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  these  components  In  the 
reauthorization  of  federal  policy  for  vocational  education.   These  components  are 
essential  to  assure  program  quality,  accountability  and  more  effective  use  of  existing 
pubHc  job  training  resources  within  the  state. 

Please  let  us  know  how  we  can  be  of  further  assistance. 


President 
Enclosure 

cc:   Hon.  Alan  Cranston 
Hon.  Pete  Wilson 
CACVE  Heifbers 


Sincerely, 


Gay  lord  Boyer 
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INTRODUCTION 


Represontatives  of  14  vocational  education  professional  groups  and  aqencies  in 
California  have  discussed  major  Issues  related  to  reauthorization  of  federal 
vocational  education  leqislatlon.    The  pages  which  follow  represent  a  consensus 
amonq  these  representatives  regarding  a  California  porft'iqn  on  reauthorization, 

Tfte  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  Is  preparation  for  employnent— first 
job,  upgradinq.  or  rfitraininq— with  due  regard  for  the  needs  of  all  persons 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  as  they  seek  to  become  economically 
s^lf -dependent.    Freedom  to  select,  prepare  for,  and  engage  in  an  occupation  of 
one's  choice  is  an  element  of  prinre  concern  In  California  and  the  nation. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  federal  legislation  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in 
improving  and  extending  all  functions  related  to  vocational  education  because 
vocational  education  Is  a  national  concern.    Consequently,  it  is  Imperative  that 
California  identify  the  nature  of  federal  support  needed  to  offer  quality 
programs  and  improve  the  State's  ability  to  serve  the  unique  vocational 
education  needs  of  Its  diverse  population. 

It  is  intended  that  the  issues  and  recommendations  developed  by  this 
representative  gPoup  in  California  will  be  distributed  generously  throughout  the 
State,  and  directed  specifically  to  national  policy  makers  and  members  of 
Congress. 
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ISSUE: 


Identification  of  Vocational  Education  Subject  Matter  Areas 


RrcOMNENDATION:     California  supports  federal  legislation  that  will  Identify 


RATIONALE: 

!•    Achievement  of  leqislatlve  Intent  |1s  dependent  upon  a  clear 

understanding  of  the  law,  and  such  an  understanding  depends  on  simple 
and  complete  definitions. 

Vocational  education  nHJSt  be  defined  in  such  a  manner  to  ensure 
/  leadership  support  for  vocational  education  instructional  areas  at  all 


3.    The  qualifyinq  elements  In  the  definition  of  vocational  education 
should  bo:    (a)  recognition  that  vocational  education  Is  job  specific 
preparation  for  work,  (b)  this.  Instruction  should  assist  In  helping 
Individuals, make  Informed  career  decisions,  and  (c)  must  Include 
related  employablllty  instruction  necessary  to  assist  Individuals  to 
achieve  their  occupational  objectives  and  to  become  emplt>yable. 


vocational  education  and  training  which  Includes,  but  Is  not 
United  to  the  following  Instructional  areas :^  agricultural 
eifucatlon;  business  and  office  education;  guidance;  health* 
occupations;  hoiie  econoMlcs  related  occupations;  consuaer  and 
Moweiwak^ng  education;  Industrial  arts;  iMrfcetlng'^arfa 
distributive  education;  trade  and  Industrial  education;  and  ' 
technical  education. 


levels* 


2 
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ISSUE:  Vocationjl  Education  Terminology 

KECOHKENOATION:     Calffornia  supports  federal  legislation  that  specifies  a 
»        uniform  set  of  definitions  that  apply  to  all  vocational 
education  and  eiiploymertt  tAining  acts. 

RATIONALE: 

^      1.    States,  local  education  and  employment  training  agencies  lack  coinmon 
definitions  of  vocational  education  and  other  terms. 

2*    Definitional  problens  have  resulted  in  dual  reporting^  Incomplete  and 
faulty  data,  difficulty  In  dealing  with  federal  and  state  legislatures, 
policy  hoards,  and  fiscal  control  agencies. 


3.    Common  definitions  would  improve  and  sinplify  reporting  and  save  money. 

4*   A  uniform  set  of  definitions  will  assist  (a)    the  State  more  adequately 
define  vocational  education  and  employment  training  programs,  and  (b) 
LEAs  improve  their  working  relationships  with  the  emiTToyment  community. 

5«    Examples  of  terms  to  he  defined  include  the  following: 

**d1sadvantaged»"  ''handicapped,"  "ancilliary  services,"  "placernent," 
•*course,^  "class,"  "program*"  and  "vocational  education." 
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ISSUE:  Program  Maintenance  and  Improvement 

RECOKHEfinMlON:     Callforniia  supports  fjM^I  legislation  which  allows  the  use 
of  federal  funds  for  the  mlntenance  and  Inprovement  of 
proqraiRS  which  are  responsive  to  an  anplojroient  need  and  have 
satisfied  program  objectives  to  prepare  people«for  **ork* 

RATIONALE: 

1.    Fewer  State  and  local  dollars  are  available  for  education  and 

'vocational  education  in  particular  thus  requiring  a  continued  federal 
investment  in  the  nation's  employment  training  capacity. 

' *  2.    Training  on  equipment  which  is  obsolete  and  outdated  will  not  roet  

current  job  standards  of  business  and  industry. 

3.  Rapidly  changing  technology  and  the  need  to  revitalize  our  nation's 
industrial  capacity  requires  the  renewal  of  facilities,  equipment,  aud 
personnel. 

4.  Quality  of  vocational  education  Is  assured  by  training  with  equipment 
currently  in  use  by  business  and  industry. 


If^cati 


5.    States  and  local  ^education  agencies  will  continue  to  fund  the  basic 
cost  of  teachers^  salaries,  benefits,  and  common  instructional  supplies 
for  vocational  education  programs  with  state  and  local  funds. 


wi^^ 


6.  Program  maintenance  and  iiDp^ovement  of  existing  quality  programs 
^assure  our  nation  of  a  superior  International  position  in  productivity 

and  competition. 

7.  It  is  anticipated  that  federal  funds  will  continue  to  be-available  for 
development  of  new  programs  within  the  schools  and  in  business  and 
industry. 


31-254  0  -  84  •  39 
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Support  Services  Weeded  for  a  ConprchensWe  Vocational 
Education  Program* 

RECOHHENDATIONj     California  supports  feileral  lecilslatloti  that  will  provide 

«  special  emphasis  for  coMprehensfve  support  services  Including, 
but  not  1l«1tcd  to.  actalnlstratlon,  supervision,  counseling  . 
and  guidance,  placemit  ami  follow-up.  as  allowable 
expenditures  for  vocational  education. 

RATIONALE: 

1.  ftJdIity  vocational  education  requires  comprehensive  services  in, 
addition  to  job  preparation  to  make  individuals  employable. 

2.  Current  State  and  federal  budget  restrictions  have,  led  to  lost  revenue 
in  the  State's  economy. 

3.  The  current  Act  tends  to  discourage  support  services  necessary  for 
quality  program  delivery. 

4.  Federal  support  dollars  to  shore  up  this  essential  effort  are 

^     imperative  to  assure  the  continued  flow  of  qualified  workers  into  the 
job  market. 


ERIC 
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ISSUE: 


RECOMMENDATION: 


yandards  for  VocaUonal  Education     *  ' 

Cillfornla  supports  federal  legislation  that  wtjl  enable  the 
State  to  establish  standards  for  vocational  education*  Such 
standards  should  be  Mandated  for  vocational  education  iiit.h1n 
the  State,  and  determined  with  Input  fron  all  vocational | 
education  delivery  systeais  Including  professional  \ 
organizations*  State  staff,  conwunity-based  organizatiorrs» 
r^resentatlves  of  business  and  industry,  and  Private  lidustry 
Councils*  ^* 


RATIONALE:  .  *  / 

1.   The  primary  focus  of  vocational  educatiort  Is  job  specific  preparation 
for  work^and  program  standards  assure  that  students  are  trained  to  meet 
the  standards  of  business  and  influstr/.  / 


2.   Program  standards  are  essential  to  program  delivery  to* 

I 

a»    provide  a  basis'for  accountability  in  vocational  education 

I 

b.  measure  and  ensure  tht  quality  of  vocational  educdtion 

c.  ^indicate  comparability  and  level  of  training  among  statewide 
programs  ^ 

d.  provide  for  program  improvement  * 

e.  allow  for  more  productive  and  efficient  use  of  instructional  staff 
and  services 
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Presorvlce  and  Inservice  Education  for  Vocat{nnal^rfMr^H»« 
Personnel 

RECOHMENDATIOM:     Calffornia  supports  federdl  logi slat  Jon  wKlch  provides  funds 
J  for  prKervke  and  inservice  f^ucation  for  vocational 

y  education  personnel.  > 

RATIONALE:  '      '  ^ 

1.  Personnel  developnent  traininq  proqrans  (preservice  and  Inservice)  are 
essential  elements  for  maintaining  quality' vocational  education. 

2.  The  tur.renfAct  Is  restrictive  in  the  use  of  funds  for  personnel 
development  activities  and  the  federal  comnltnent  must  be  redefined. 

•  ,3.   Preservice  education  Is  needed  to  assist  skilled  persons  to  become 
competent  vocational  education  teachers. 

i' 

^  4.   Preservice  education  establishes  and  maintains  a  pool  of  qualified  and. 

competent  vocational  education  personnel.  -^'.^ 

5.    Inservice  education  is  needed  to  upqrade  and  update  the  skills  of 
vocational  education  personnel.  * 

.  6.    inservice  education  maintains  the  competency  of  vocational  education 
personnel  assuring  that  students  completlnq  vocational  education 
programs  meet  the  current  standards  of  business  and  industry. 
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ISSUE:  Vocationdl  Education  Student  Organisations 

RECOMHENOATION:     California  supports  federal  legislation  (and  acconpanylng 

regulations)  thit  rccognijes^,  defines »  and  allows  the  use  of 
federal  vocational  education  funds  for  the  support  of 
vocational  education  studlent  organizations  and  their 
activities  that  are  integral  to  vocational  education 
Instructional  prograns. 

RATICXALE:  . 

1.  These  organization)?  have  proven  to  be  an  effective  part  of  the 
edycatiohal'process.  ""^ 

2.  It  is  essential  that  the  federal  vocational  education  legislation 
recognize  and  support  vocational  education  student  organizations  In 
order  that  states  and' local  education  agencies  will  be  encouraged  to 
utillzc^nd  support  this  Important  and  effective  Instructional  method, 

3.  Vocational  education  student  organizations  are  unique  In  their 
lea^er^hip  development  potential* 

\ 
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ISSUE: 


610 


State  Adw<n<strat<on  and  Leadership 


RECOHNENOATION:     C.HfomU  «.pp.rt,  f«ter.I  legl.l.tlon  «hUh  directs  the 
suites  to  deteralM  the  «tatn(str«t1ve  structure  needed  to 
,     ♦*  coordlMie  and  adMlnlster  federal  vocational  education  fumls. 

This  structure  wst  ensure  that  all  functions  related  to 
vocational  education  and  tralnlns  adesuately  address  national 
concerns  and  goals..  Federal  legislation  »hould;ei«;ourage 
states  to  designate  an  administration  syste*  that  mHI: 

•  <k«ete  a  substantial  portion  of  its  tlae  to  extemllni  the 
state  prograw  of  jfocatloim  •dueat*«ij—  

•  not  be  so  saddled  with  other  responsibilities  and  details 
that  vocational  educatfon  receives  little  or  no  attention; 

•  relate*  vocational  education  In  the  state'^to  hmn,  labor 

ffcononlc  developnent  goals; 

•  have  the  authority  to  approve  vocational  education  program 
regardless  of  setting,  level,  or  Instltotlonal  delivery 
systc«: 

•  provide  effective  state  leadership  needed  for  the  purpose  of 
adalntstratlon  of  vocational  education. 

4 

RATIONALE:  . 

1.  Since  the  purpose  of  federal  legisJatlory  is  to  extend  and  improve  all 
functions  related  to  v()«tional  education  in  the  states,  it  follows 
that  the  administration  of  the  system  must  necessarily  be  largely  In 
the  hands  of  the  states. 

2.  The  state  should  have  an  administrative  structure  unique  to  its  needs 
to  effectively  any  out  Its  role. 

3.  7he  administrative  structure  nust  have  the  responsibility  to  perform 
the  function  of  state  planning,  policy  making,  program  approval, 
federal  fund  distribution,  budget  review,  evaluation,  technical 
assistance,  and  program  coordination  and  articulation. 

> 
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ISSUE:  Coordination  and  linkages  of  Vocational  Education  and 

^  Employment  Training  Programs 

RECOHMENOATION:     C«1lfomli  supports  federal  legislation,  ililch  eftcourages:  (1) 
coordliMtlofi  of  ^catlonil  education  and  cmployinent-relate^ 
trelnlfig  prograws;  (2)  acre  effective  iise  of  govenw^iital 

^  '    ageficy  advisory  covalttees  (iitilch  are  representative  of 

business.  Industry,  labor,  education,  government,  and  the 
general  public);  and  (3)  linkages^ awng  such  progrm  i4i1cb 
will  prevent  duplication  and  overlapping  of  services  to  obtain 
tbe-nixliM  benefit  of  funds. 

RATIONALE: 

1.  Unnecessary  duplication  and  inconsistent  policy  direct  ion, »  among 
various  agencies,  results  in  ineffective  gse  of  resources. 

2.  Federal,  state,  a«»a  loca^' agencies  create  general  and  specific  advisory 
coflwitlees* which  duplicate  personnel  and  organizational  representation 
resulting  in  inefficient  use  of  participants*  ti5»e. 

3.  "the  economit  ciimate  requires  maximum  use  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

4.  Cooperative  working  arrangements  lead  to  improvement  of^servlces, 
programs,  and  use  of  funds. 


5.   Coordlnat  lory  and  linka'Jies  among  agenciefcjAh' as :  vocational 

education,  CETA,  rehabilitation,  employment  security  agencies,  and 
others  is  urgently  needed. 


< 
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^S^"^-  Coordination  and  Linkages  of  Vocationa]  Education  and 

Ewployment  Training  Programs' 
*  # 

RECOHMENOATION:     Callfornf*  supports  federal  legislation,  uhlch  encourages:  (1) 
coonflnitlon  of  vocational  education  and  eMplqywnt^-relatcd 
training  program;  (2)  mone  effective  use  of  govemmental 
agency  ^vlsory  coMilttees  (iitilch  are  representative  of 
business.  Industry,  labor,  education.  governMnt,  and  the 
general  public);  and  (3)  linkages  amg  such  program  Nhlch 
win  preve*(t  duplication  and  overlapping  of  services  to  obtain 
the  Mxlaua  benefit  of  funds* 

RATIONALE: 

U  Unnecessary  duplication  and  Inconsistent  policy  direction,  among 
various  agencies,  results  In  Ineffective  use  of  resources. 

2.   Federal,  state,  and  local-agencies  create  general  and  specific  advisory 
committees  v/hfch  duplicate  persoriinel  aad  organizational  representation 
resulting  In  Inefficient  use  of  participants'  time. 

3*   The  economic  climate  requires  maximum  use  of  state  and  federal  funds. 

4.  Cooperative  working  arrangements  lead  to  Improvement  of  services. 
-   "4   programs,  and  use  of  funds* 

5.  Coordination  and  linkages  among  agencies  such  as;  vocational 
education.  JTPA,  rehabilitation,  employment  security  agencies,  and 
others  Is  urgently  needed. 
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ISSUE:  •  Local  Advisory  Cornmittees 

RECOMMENDATION:     California  supports  federal  legislation  that  namtates  the  use 
of  local  proqran  advisory  coMinittees  to  assist  in  the  } 
development,  operation,  and  evaluation  of  vocational  education 
programs  arid  services.    Local  program  advisory  connittees 
representation  should  include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  labor, 
management,  government,  education,  and  are  Individuals  ^^ 
knowledgeable  about  the  specific  program* 

RATIONALE: 

1.   Advisory  committees  are  essential  to  keep  vocational  programs  current 
and  responsive  to  local  employment  needs. 


2.  Since  vocational  education  Is  designed  to  prepare  Individuals  for 
employment,  the  advice  of  employers  Is  critical  to  the  success  of 
student  participation  In  programs. 

3.  Advisory  cojrwnittees  have  demonstrated  their  effectiveness  in  assisting 
and  offerinq  advice  in: 

•  developing  curriculum;  .x 

•  equipment  selection; 

0  developing  and  designing  facilities; 

0  Identification  and  selection  of  personnel; 

•  placement  of  students;  and 

•  linking  of  training  programs  with  the  private  sector. 

4.  Effective  use  of  advisory  committees  will  directly  contribute  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  quality  vocational  programs  which  are 
ner'ded  to  ensure  the  economic  growth  of  our  state  and  nation. 
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ISSUt: 


State  and  National  Advisory  Councils 


RECOHMENOATION:     Cillfornia  supports  federal  legislation  which  Incluctes  stat« 


and  national  advisory  councils  for  vocational  education* 
Tfiese  councils  should  be  siven  clear,  sf  irply  focused 
«    responsibilities  to  assist  In  Improvlnsp  vocational  education's 
capacity  to  produce  graduates  Mho  can  wet  the  needs  of  the 
workplace.   To  c^rry  out  their  responsibilities  nettenhlp  on 
Sfuch  councils  should  be  prlnaHly  comprised  of  persons  h^lng 
a  Morfcing  knowled^  ^t  vocational  education  and  should  be 
selected  fro«  public  and  private  c^iloyers,  self-employed 
persons,  representatives  of  labor,  and  vocational  education. 
Furthermore^  the  Rational  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  should  be  limited  In  its  tena  and  charge  In  order  to 
be  mar*  effective  In  Tferlng  policy  recomuiendatlons  to  the 
President  and  Congress. 


RATIONALE: 

1.  State  advisory  councils  should  be  similar  In  membership   composition  to 
local  advisory  committees,  ^nd  In  their  basic  charge  so  that  there  will 
be  continuity  In  the  Information  and  direction  given  to  vocational 
education. 

2.  The  potential  for  the  Integration  and  coordination  of  advice  given  will 
be  enhanced  when  the  structure  and  responsibilities  are  similar  between 

/  local  and  state  advisory  groups* 

3.  State  advisory  councils  are  critical  infomiation  links^  between  the 
employment  community  and  state  policy  makers. 

4*   The  membership  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 

Education  should  berslmilar  in  composition  to  state  and  local  adv1sor7 
groups. 
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ISSUE:       *         Hatching  Requlre.'nents 

RECOMMENOATION:     California  supports  federal  legislation  i^icn  provides  foil  , 
fundlog  support  for  national  priority  programs, 

RATIONALE: 

K    Shrinking  local  dollars  do  not  allow  matching  of  federal  dollars,  thus 
resulting  in  national  priorities  not  being  fully  Implemented. 

t    Attention  given  to  meeting  federal  matching  requlrenients  has  resulted 
Nn  fewer  dollars  being  available  for  maintaining  quality  In  existing* 
programs*  « 

3.  Vocational  education  students  needing  special  assistance  are  not  being 
served  because  of  the  staters  Inability  to  match  national  p^Jorlty 
funds* 

4.  This  is  a  costly  method  and  has  resulted  In  excess  paper  work  with  iwre 
attention  given  to  ccmpliance  than  to  serving  students. 

5.  National  priorities  should  be  totally  funded  by  federal  legislation. 
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Blocic  Crant  Funding  of  Vocational  Edur;.t<nn 

RECOMHENOATION:    Californl.  supports  ft4^r»\  legislation  ,4,1ch  utilizes  block 
grants  as  a  procedure  for  the  distribution  of  federal. funds  to 
the  states  with  the  exception  of  a  separate  (rant  for  consumr 
and  hoMMkIng  education.  Distribution  within  each  sUte 
should  be  deteralned^by  the  state  on  the  basis  of  needs 
Identified  In  local  plans.  Such  plans  should  address  the 
purposes, and  allocate  the  resources  specified  In  federal 
legislation. 

RATIONALE: 

1.  Vocational  education  Is  a  national  concern  and  priority,  howev-'r.  the 
allocation  of  available  resources  Is  best  determined  by  the  states. 

2.  Block  grants  will  allow  the  state  greater  flexibility  in  allocating 
resources  to  meet  the  economic  and  employment  needs  of  the  state. 

3.  States  and  local  education  agencies  are  In  better  positions  to 
determine  the  needs  of  vocational  education  students  and  the  businesses 
and  Industries  they  serve. 

4.  .The  distribution  of  funds  based  upon  local  planning  will  Improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education. 


J 
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ISSUE:  .'Funding  for  Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education 

RECOHHENDATION: ,   Cillfomli  supports  federal  legislation  which  provides 
separate  funding  for  Consumer  and  Hoiiewiking  Education. 

RATIONALE:  '  ,  ' 

!•   Covjsumer  an^  homemaking  education  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  serve 

the  needs  of  individuals  to  participate  In  both  the  work  and  family 
setting. 

^  2.   Consumer  and  hornemaking  education  Is  a  good  example  of  employablllty 

education  In  that  It  addresses  unique  family  living  problems  whliih  must 
be  solved  before  a  person  can  actively  participate  in  the  work  place. 

3.  A  national  priority  and  commitment  to  consumer  and  homemaking  education 
is  necessary  to  ensure  that  it  will  be  continued  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  process  for  all  men  and  women. 

4.  Separate  funding  will  provide  incentives  to  encourage  interdisciplinary 
team  approaches  to  consumer  and  homemaking  education. 

5.  Categorical  funding  will  ensure  continuing  successful  consumer  and 
hometftdking  education  (on  campus  a:^  off  campus)  programs  for  person^  of 
all  ages  with  specific  programs  designed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
one  parent*  familiest  battered  spouses,  abused  children,  teenagers,  and 

#      older  aduUs.  and  with  the  dual  roles  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 
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ISSUE: 


National  Priority  for  the  Promotion  of  Vocational  Education 


RECOHHENOATION: 


California  supports  federal  leiflslatlon  i^lch  allows  the 
coMltiMt  of  resources  to  the  promotloii  of  vocational 


education. 


RATIONALE: 


ERIC 


1.   Promotion  will  help  publicize  the  fact  that  vocational  education  Is  an 


2.  The  cost  benefits  of  vocational  education  as  a  preventive  program  far- 
outwelqh  federal  Investments  In  reniedlal  employment  training  efforts* 

3.  Vocational  education  needs  to  build  a  positive  Image  In  order  to  make 
the  programs  attractive  to  all  people^ 

4*   Promotion  and  participation  In  vocational  education  programs  will  help 
to  raise  the  dignity  and  value  of  work* 

S.   Vocational  education  Is  a  vehicle  to  reinforce  basic  skills  so  the 
students  will  be  able  to  apply  them  In  the  worH  of  work. 

6*  Promotion  will  enable  vocational  education  to  become  an  Integral  part 
of  the  comprehensive  educational  system* 

7.  In  a  society  where  all  people,  capable  of  It /are  expected  to  work  It 
Is  expected  that  the  process  preparing  people  for  work  be  promoted  as 
an  essential  «kicat1onal  activity. 


Investment  In  the  human  resources  of  our  nation* 
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•fSMfEt —  Data  Collection 

RECOMMbfiOATION:     California  supports  federal  legislation  that  calls  for 

collection  and  use  of  essential  data  concerning  vocational 
education  for  the  purpose  of  local  and  st^te  dec1s1on*Mk1ng. 
Provisions  should  be  nade  to  conduct  an  annual  data  audit  to 
detenalne  data  collection  accuracy  and  utilization.  Data 
collection  and  analysis  for  federal  purposes  i4i1ch  are  not  of 
utility  to  the  local  and  state  decision  waking  process  should 
be  totally  supported  by  federal  funds.   Futhennore.  scientific 
sampling  techniques  shguld  be  utilized  to  collect  appropriate 
data  and  Inforpiatlon  required  by  the  federal  act   this  should 
be  administered  at  the  federal  level. 

RMIOHALE: 

U   Curfently  there  Is  an  inordinate  amount  pf  t1ra&,  effort,  and  expense 
devoted  to  the  collection  and  compiling  of  data  of  que&tiondble  value* 

2.  This  effort  has  resulted  in  fewer  dollars  being  available  for  ircgram 
delivery  and  detracts  from  the  time  available  for  program  operations. 

3.  Si!inplif1cation  of  data  collection  and  analysis  will  lessen  the  burden 
or<  local  and  state  vocational  education  personnel. 

Senator  Pell  Thank  you  very  much  for  being  here.  v 
And  we  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  trying  to  get  hop^ 
fully  the  bill  through. 
But  if  not»  a  set  aside. 
The  hearing  is  adioumed. 

[Wheieupon,  the  hearing  was  concluded  at  12:40  p.m*] 

O 
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